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A COMPARISON OF METHODS FOR DETERMINING 
THE RESPIRATORY EXCHANGE OF MAN, 


By Tuorne M. CARPENTER. 


PART I. 
INTRODUCTION. 


The development of apparatus for measuring the respiratory ex- 
change of man has proceeded along two lines. In one type of apparatus 
the subject is completely inclosed in a chamber; in the other, the sub- 
ject is attached to the respiration apparatus by means of some breath- 
ing appliance. The chamber type includes the respiration apparatus of 
Pettenkofer and Voit,! Sondén and Tigerstedt,? Jaquet,? and Grafe,‘ 
the Atwater-Benedict respiration calorimeter,? and the respiration 
calorimeters of the Nutrition Laboratory.6 This type of apparatus 
is generally used for periods of not less than an hour and may be either 
a closed or open circuit. The apparatus without chambers are used 
for periods of about 15 minutes and may also be either closed or open 
circuit. In the latter case, the inspired and expired air are separated 
by valves. A mouthpiece, nosepiece, or mask is used for the breathing 
appliance. The open-circuit apparatus are represented by the appa- 
ratus of Speck,’ Zuntz-Geppert,® Tissot,? and Douglas.'° The closed- 
circuit apparatus include the two types of the Benedict apparatus," 
Rolly’s” modified Benedict apparatus, and that of Krogh.” 

When the large amount of work on respiratory exchange carried out 
’ with these apparatus is considered, it will be seen that the importance 
of knowing whether the results obtained are reliable and physiologi- 
cally comparable can hardly be overestimated. Recognizing the need 
of a comparative investigation into. the reliability of the principal 
respiration apparatusin use to-day, the Director of the Nutrition Labor- 
atory, in a trip to Europe in 1907, secured various apparatus for measur- 
ing the respiratory exchange, including particularly the Zuntz-Geppert 
and the Tissot respiration apparatus, with a view to comparing them 
with apparatus already being developed in this laboratory. Subse- 
quently he arranged on two occasions for the writer to visit the labora- 
tories in Berlin and Paris, where these methods were developed, and thus 
to become personally acquainted with the technique involved. The 


1Pettenkofer and Voit, Ann. d. Chemie u. Pharm., II Supp. Bd., 1882, p. 52. 

2Sondén and Tigerstedt, Skand. Archiv f. Physiol., 1895, 6, p. 1. 

3Jaquet, Verhandl. d. Naturf. Gesellsch. in Basel, 1903, 15, p. 252. 

4Grafe, Zeitschr. f. physiol. Chemie, 65, 1910, p. 1. 

5Atwater and Benedict, Carnegie Inst. Wash. Pub. 42, 1905. 

®Benedict and Carpenter, Carnegie Inst. Wash. Pub. 123, 1910. 

7Speck, Physiologie des menschlichen Athmens nach eigenen Untersuchungen, Leipsic, 1892. 
8Magnus-Levy, Archiv f. d. ges. Physiol., 1894, 55, p. 1. 

®°Tissot, Journ. de physiol. et de pathol. gén., 1904, 6, p. 688. 

Douglas, Journ. Physiol., 1911, 42, Proc. Physiol. Soc. p. xvii. 

UBenedict, Am. Journ. Physiol., 1909, 24, p. 345; Deutsch. Archiv f. klin. Med., 1912, 107, p. 156. 
Rolly and Rosiewicz, Deutsch. Archiv f. klin. Med., 1911, 103, p. 58. 

Krogh, Skand. Archiv f. Physiol., 1913, 30, p. 375. 


10 COMPARISONS OF RESPIRATORY EXCHANGE. 


following is a report of an extended comparative investigation of the 
different respiration apparatus used alone or in combination. While 
not all possible modifications have been studied, it is believed that the 
investigation covers enough lines for the results to be applied to respira- 
tion apparatus in general. 


EARLIER COMPARISONS OF RESPIRATION APPARATUS. 


A number of comparisons of the respiratory exchange obtained with 
various respiration apparatus have been made by different authors. 
These are all more or less in the nature of compilations and not direct 
determinations of the respiratory exchange by two or more methods 
on the same individual under identical conditions of food, body-weight, 
and time. 

In 1897 Johansson! gave the results obtained on Zuntz with the 
respiration chamber at Stockholm and the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus 
in Berlin. The carbon-dioxide output per kilogram per hour as the 
result of two 2-hour periods September 21, 1897, in the chamber at 
Stockholm, was 0.304 gm., with a body-weight of 69.5kg. On October 
1, 1897, at Berlin, the carbon-dioxide output was 0.285 gm. per kilo- 
gram per hour. Both values are designated by Johansson as having 
been obtained during complete muscular rest, although the protocols 
state that Zuntz was decidedly quieter in the experiment at Berlin 
than at Stockholm. 

Durig,? in his discussion on the results obtainable with the Zuntz- 
Geppert method, gives a compilation of the determinations of the res- 
piratory exchange for a number of subjects with the Zuntz-Geppert 
apparatus, the respiration chamber of Johansson, and the respiration 
calorimeter of Wesleyan University. The average results are given 
in table 1. 


TABLE 1.—Comparative compilation made by Durig of respiratory exchange determined 
by different methods. 


Carbon-dioxide elimination. Oxygen absorption. 


Apparatus. No. of Per square Per square 
subjects. | Per kilogram| meter body- | Per kilogram! meter body- 
per minute. | surface per | per minute. | surface per 
minute. minute. 


C.C. c.C. c.c c.c. 


Zuntz-Geppert......... 19 2.83 93 3.53 116 
Johansson respiration 

Gham bet ccs oss ar 12 2.75 92 
Respiration calorimeter 

(Wesleyan University) 18 2.91 94 3.05 123 


1Johansson, Skand. Archiv f. Physiol., 1898, 8, p. 112. 
2Durig, Denkschriften der mathematisch-naturwissenschaftlichen Klasse der kaiserlichen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, Vienna, 1909, 86, pp. 120-121. 


EARLIER COMPARISONS OF RESPIRATION APPARATUS. II 


Durig points out that the results agree very well, but calls attention 
to the fact that part of the experiments with the respiration calorimeter 
were made after food had been taken and a part with the subject fast- 
ing, and that all were during sleep. He also makes note of the fact 
that with the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus the skin respiration is not 
measured, but that this can scarcely be 1 per cent. The subjects with 
each apparatus were different, so that variations in body-weight and 
nationality may come into play as well as difference in respiration 
apparatus. 

Benedict and Joslin! have compared the results of the respiratory 
exchange of 5 normal subjects obtained with the bed calorimeter and 
the Benedict respiration apparatus? in a reclining position and in the 
post-absorptive state, 7. e., 12 hours after the last meal.* The results 
are given in table 2. The figures were obtained by averaging all of 
the data for these five subjects which were available at the Nutrition 
Laboratory when the comparison was made. The experiments were 
not carried out expressly for the purpose of comparison, but were 


TABLE 2.—Comparison of the metabolism of normal individuals as determined by 
the bed calorimeter and the respiration apparatus (Benedict and Joslin). 


. Carbon-dioxide | Oxygen absorp- 
No. of ; ; . 
> Apparatus. per kilogram | tion per kilogram 
subjects. : R 
per minute. per minute. 

C.c C.C 

5 Bed calorimeter.......... 2.95 3.51 

5 Respiration apparatus..... 2.90 3.52 


on different days and under different conditions of nourishment. It 
will be noted that the above figures agree fairly well with those cal- 
culated by Durig from experiments with the respiration calorimeter 
and the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus. 

A similar comparison was made by Benedict and Joslin of the respi- 
ratory exchange of diabetics. The average results for 14 cases with 
different degrees of severity of the disease were as follows: With the 
bed calorimeter, 3.11 ¢.c. carbon dioxide produced per kilogram of 
body-weight per minute and4.13 c.c. oxygen consumed; with the Bene- 
dict respiration apparatus, 3.13 c.c. carbon dioxide produced and 4.15 
¢c.c. oxygen consumed. The results with both diabetic and normal 
subjects agree on the average remarkably well. 

Loeffler’ gives measurements of the respiratory exchange of Gigon 
obtained with different apparatus at different times. The apparatus 
used were the Sondén-Tigerstedt chamber, the Jaquet chamber at 


1Benedict and Joslin, Carnegie Inst. Wash. Pub. 136, 1910, p. 173. 
2Benedict, Am. Journ. Physiol., 1909, 24, p. 345. 

%’Benedict and Cathcart, Carnegie Inst. Wash. Pub. 187, 1913, p. 31. 
4Loeffler, Archiv i.d. ges. Physiol., 1912, 147, p. 203. 
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Basel, and a spirometer constructed by Jaquet. Mueller valves were 
used with the spirometer. The results per hour in grams are given 
in table 3. The author says that the lower results obtained with the 
spirometer can be explained by the fact that the cutaneous respiration 
was not taken into account. 


TaBLE 3.—Comparison of the respiratory exchange of one subject with different 
respiration apparatus (Loeffler). 


Carbon dioxide Oxygen Respiratory | 
Date. produced. consumed. quotient. | Apparatus. 
September 1907... 2225 yee tye meee | Sondén-Tigerstedt. 
October 1908... .. 23.8 Rs. ns | Do. 
November 1908. .. 23.8 21.6 0.799 | Jaquet chamber. 
April LOlOrs i762 22.7 20.4 0.811 | Do. 
October 1910..... 21.6 19.5 0.796 | Jaquet spirometer. 
September 1910... 20.8 20.5 0.740 | Do. 
{ 


It must be noted that none of these comparisons are ideal. The 
experiments from which the data are drawn were carried out by dif- 
ferent observers in different places; in one instance the comparison 
was made of experiments with wholly different groups of subjects. 
Furthermore, as the observations were not carried out on the same 
day, the differences in daily metabolism may have played a rdle, for the 
variations from day to day may be as high as 30 per cent.’ 

The measurements of the carbon-dioxide elimination may have 
been affected by two entirely different factors. One, which is purely 
physiological, is due to differences in the storage of glycogen. An 
individual with a large store of carbohydrate in the body will give a 
high respiratory quotient because of the preponderance of carbohy- 
drate taking part in the daily metabolism and consequently a higher 
amount of carbon dioxide will be eliminated by such a subject than 
by one whose metabolism consists largely of the oxidation of fat. 
The other factor is the mechanics of respiration. If a respiration appa- 
ratus offers a hindrance to normal respiration, the ventilation of the 
lungs will be disturbed, with a consequent disturbance of the elimi- 
nation of carbon dioxide. It is therefore very desirable to conduct the 
experiments with the various forms of respiration apparatus in such a 
manner that the only possible difference in the measurement of the res- 
piratory exchange is due to the difference in the apparatus themselves. 


APPARATUS AND TECHNIQUE USED IN THE PRESENT STUDY. 


As has already been pointed out in the preceding discussion, for a fair 
comparison of the various methods for determining the respiratory 
exchange, the experiments with the apparatus compared should be 
made under conditions as nearly identical as possible. Accordingly 


1Benedict, Journ. Biol. Chem., 1915, 20, p. 291. 
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it was made a fundamental principle of this investigation that the 
experiments with the two forms of apparatus selected for comparison 
should be carried out with the same subject and as nearly simultane- 
ously as possible. While of course it was impossible to determine the 
respiratory exchange on the same subject with two apparatus at the 
same time, it was believed that by using the method of alternation 
on the same day the influence of sequence could be eliminated; fur- 
thermore, if a large number of comparisons were made with any two 
respiration apparatus, the multiplicity of results would eliminate any 
differences due to the individuality of the subject. Unfortunately the 
number of subjects used for many of the comparisons is not so large 
as would have been desirable, and also the same subjects were not used 
for all of the comparisons. This was due to the period (several years) 
over which the investigation was continued and the difficulty of being 
able to keep the subjects available for any great length of time. 

Granting all these conditions are met, there still remains the question 
of a suitable base-line or standard. Given two sets of results with two 
forms of respiration apparatus, unless we know which is correct we 
have no way of assigning a value to the comparison. Unfortunately, 
we have no simple and accurate method of measuring normal respi- 
ration. The only apparatus which is at present available is the body 
plethysmograph used by Haldane and Priestley. The difficulties of 
getting an air-tight closure around the neck and of maintaining suitable 
temperature conditions must be very great with this apparatus, and 
it seems hardly practicable to attempt the measurement of the respi- 
ration volume under these conditions with any large number of subjects. 

Investigations extending over several years have led us to believe 
that the respiration of a man inclosed in a respiration calorimeter, but 
free to move, is perfectly normal, for in such a chamber a subject may 
place himself in a perfectly comfortable position. The bed calorimeter? 
of the Nutrition Laboratory permits measuring, with a high degree of 
accuracy and in periods of 3 hours or more, the respiratory exchange 
of a man in a reclining position. On the basis that the respiratory 
exchange is normal in the bed calorimeter, the results obtained with it 
have been compared with those obtained with the Benedict universal 
respiration apparatus; this apparatus has, in turn, been compared with 
others and modifications of the apparatus and conditions compared 
with each other. 

Still another element in the whole question of comparable conditions 
has to be carefully considered, 7. e., the elimination of external muscu- 
lar activity. In several publications from this laboratory® the impor- 


1Haldane and Priestly, Journ. Physiol., 1905, 32, p. 242. 

2Benedict and Carpenter, Carnegie Inst. Wash. Pub. 123, 1910. 

Benedict and Talbot, Am. Journ. Diseases of Children, 1912, 4, p. 130; Benedict, Deutsch 
Archiv f. klin. Med., 1912, 107, p, 158. 
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tance of a graphic record of the degree of muscular rest on the part of 
the subject has been very thoroughly emphasized. Various methods 
of obtaining such a record have been employed in this research, which 
are subsequently described. Most of the men in these comparison tests 
were trained subjects and accustomed to keeping quiet during such 
experiments; the untrained subjects were also particularly instructed 
to refrain from all movements of body and limbs during the time of the 
experiment. 

The apparatus used were the bed respiration calorimeter, the two 
types of the Benedict universal respiration apparatus, the Zuntz- 
Geppert valves, meter, and gas-analysis apparatus, the Tissot nose- 
pieces, valves, and spirometer, the Douglas bag and mica-flap valves, 
the Mueller valves, two forms of the Haldane gas-analysis apparatus, 
and a small hand spirometer. A detailed description of these appa- 
ratus follows. 


BED RESPIRATION CALORIMETER. 


The bed respiration calorimeter used in this research is in principle 
like the chair calorimeter which has been described in detail elsewhere.' 
It has all the features of that apparatus, but the form of the chamber 
is particularly adapted to experiments with subjects in a reclining 
position. 

The general principle of the apparatus is that of a closed-circuit 
system, consisting of a chamber with a ventilating apparatus attached. 
The ventilating apparatus removes the air continually from the 
chamber and provision is made for absorbing the water-vapor and the 
carbon dioxide from the air-current and for admitting oxygen to replace 
that used by the subject. 

The general arrangement of the chamber and ventilating apparatus 
is shown in figure 1. The interior portion of the chamber consists 
of a copper shell, which is rigidly attached to a steel framework.’ 
In horizontal cross-section it is rectangular in shape and in vertical 
cross-section it is trapezoidal. The length is 220 em., the width 
76 cm., and the height 71 cm. in front and 41 cm. at the back. Its 
volume is about 950 liters. A rectangular opening at the front, 
70 cm. wide and 47 cm. high, permits placing inside a subject lying 
upon a mattress. This opening is closed by a pane of plate glass, which 
is held in place and sealed air-tight by means of a soft wax of special 
composition seared over with a soldering iron. 

The ventilation of the chamber is maintained by means of a rotary 
blower,’ F, which draws the air from the chamber and forces it through 


1Benedict and Carpenter, Carnegie Inst. Wash. Pub. 123, 1910. 

2Since this was written, the bed calorimeter has been reconstructed, using wood for the frame- 
work and ‘‘compo”’ board and cork for the outside insulating walls. 

’For full description, see Benedict and Carpenter, Carnegie Inst. Wash. Pub. 123, 1910, p. 57. 
Recently the Crowell blower has been adopted with success. 
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a pipe, C, extending to the rear, and passes it through purifiers, 1, K, and 
2, in which the water and carbon dioxide are removed. The air then 
continues through a can containing sodium bicarbonate, which retains 
any traces of acid fumes that arise from the rapid passage of the air 
through the sulphuric acid. It finally returns to the chamber, oxygen 
being admitted from a weighed cylinder at some point between the 


vA | (« 


Fia. 1.—Bed respiration calorimeter. 


A, tube leading to 10-liter Bohr meter; B, tube leading from meter to drier; C, outgoing air 
pipe; D, mercury trap; H, leveling bulb for D; G, sodium bicarbonate container; F, rotary blower; 
H, valve; K, soda-lime container; / and 2, sulphuric-acid containers. 
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sodium-bicarbonate can and the chamber. The air enters the cham- 
ber at the top, at a point near the front end. The average rate of 
ventilation is about 40 liters per minute; thus there is a wind move- 
ment in the chamber of about 1.6 mm. per second. A thorough mix- 
ture of the air in the chamber is brought about by the use of an elec- 
tric fan situated at the rear upper portion of the apparatus. 

The water-vapor given off by the subject is removed by passing the 
circulating air-current through sulphuric acid contained in a porcelain 
vessel, the general shape and construction of which are shown in figure 1 
(see 1 and 2). The air enters at the top of the vessel and is broken 
up in its passage through the acid by means of three concentric circles 
of openings; it then leaves at the top. Three liters of the strongest 
commercial sulphuric acid are used, the container and acid weighing 
about 18 kg.’ 

The carbon dioxide is removed by passing the air through slightly 
moist soda-lime. This is packed loosely in silver-plated brass cylin- 
drical cans. (See K, fig. 1.) Asthe dry air in passing through the 
moist soda-lime absorbs water, another sulphuric-acid container, 2, 
is attached to the exit end of the carbon-dioxide absorber to absorb 
the water-vapor coming from the soda-lime. 

All three pieces of apparatus are provided with couplings so that 
they may be detached and weighed, the weighings being made on a 
Sauter balance with an accuracy of 0.1 gm. A duplicate set of absor- 
bers is provided and valves are placed at the ends of each series. By 
closing the valves attached to one set and opening those attached to the 
duplicate absorbers, the ventilating current may be deflected from one 
set to the other. This permits the division of the experiment into 
periods. 

The supply of oxygen is maintained by automatic admission from a 
weighed cylinder. This cylinder contains when full about 100 cubic 
feet (2,800 liters) and weighs about 50 kg. It is hung on one arm of a 
large Sauter balance and can be weighed with an accuracy of 0.1 gm. 
The admission of oxygen is regulated by the change in volume of the 
air in the apparatus. An opening in the side of the chamber is con- 
nected with a spirometer,! this spirometer being simply a light copper 
cylinder which is counterpoised and suspended in water. As the water- 
vapor and carbon dioxide are removed, the volume of air in the appa- 
ratus diminishes and the bell gradually sinks; oxygen is admitted from 
time to time to keep the bell at a convenient height. In actual prac- 
tice with the apparatus, the admission is accomplished automatically 
by an electrical arrangement. When the bell drops to a certain point, 
an electric circuit is closed. In this electric circuit is an electro- 


1Formerly another type of tension equalizer was used in which a rubber bathing-cap was 
attached to the upper end of a tin can. The details of its construction and use are given in 
Benedict and Carpenter, Carnegie Inst. Wash. Pub. No. 123, 1910, p. 71. 
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magnet and the movement of its armature opens or closes the tube 
leading from the reduction valve on the cylinder to the chamber. 
The spirometer not only regulates the admission of the oxygen, but also 
provides for sudden changes in the air volume due to changes in the 
temperature of the air in the chamber or to changes in barometric 
pressure. 

When a subject is breathing in the apparatus, it is not sufficient 
simply to weigh the absorbers and the oxygen cylinder in order to 
determine the amounts of carbon dioxide and water-vapor exhaled 
and the oxygen consumption in any given length of time, for the actual 
carbon-dioxide and water-vapor content of the air in the chamber 
may vary from time to time; the actual oxygen content may also vary 
because of variations in temperature and pressure as well as variations 
in amounts of carbon dioxide and water-vapor. Accordingly, the 
amounts of carbon dioxide and water-vapor in the air residual in the 
chamber should also be determined at the beginning and the end of 
the experimental period. At the same time a measurement of the 
temperature of the air in the apparatus should be made and the barom- 
eter read. 

The water-vapor and carbon dioxide in the air-current were formerly 
determined in the following manner: A portion of the outcoming air 
was diverted at a point just before its entrance into the first sulphuric- 
acid container. A mercury trap, D, shown in figure 1, served for open- 
ing and closing the branch tube. When the leveling bulb, #, was 
lowered, the mercury flowed away from the U-tube D and allowed the 
air to pass through it. A small tube led from D to a set of three 
U-tubes, A, containing sulphuric acid and pumice stone, soda-lime, and 
sulphuric acid and pumice stone, respectively. The exit tube of the 
last U-tube was connected with a 10-liter Bohr meter.!. From the 
Bohr meter a tube led to a drying-tower and then to the ingoing air- 
pipe. The carbon dioxide and water-vapor of the outcoming air were 
determined by lowering the mercury level and passing 10 or 20 liters 
of air through the weighed U-tubes and meter, then raising the bulb 
again. The increases in weight of the U-tubes gave the amounts 
absorbed from the volume of air as indicated by the readings of the 
meter. The determination took place during the last 10 or 15 minutes 
of the experimental period. 

In the winter season of 1911-12 another method of determining 
the carbon-dioxide and water-vapor content of the outcoming air was 
devised by Professor Benedict and used thereafter. According to this 
method, the water-vapor content is determined by calculation from the 
readings of a psychrometer? installed inside the respiration chamber in 


1See A-B, fig. 1, p. 15. 
2This psychrometer is described by Benedict and Talbot in Carnegie Inst. Wash. Pub. 201, 
1914, p. 37. 
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the outgoing air-pipe at a point near its exit from the chamber. The 
psychrometer consists of a dry thermometer and wet thermometer 
arranged with their bulbs inserted air-tight in the outgoing pipe. 
Thewet bulb is kept moist by means of a thin layer of fine linen wrapped 
around the bulb, with its lower end dipping in a reservoir of water situ- 
ated in a depression in the air-pipe. Both thermometers are placed 
near the front opening, so that they may be read with a lens to 0.01° C. 
from outside of the chamber. Readings are taken during the last 
5 minutes of the period. The carbon-dioxide content is determined by 
the analysis of a sample obtained by diverting a small current of the 
outgoing air through a glass sampler. This glass sampler is connected 
by rubber tubing between the mercury trap and the pipe leading to — 
the ingoing air-current. Air runs through the sampler during the 
whole period. At the conclusion of the period the ends of the tube are 
closed, the sampler taken off, and another put in its place. The sample 
of air is then analyzed for carbon dioxide by means of the Sondén! 
gas-analysis apparatus. 

The temperature of the apparatus is obtained from the measurement 
of the changes in resistance of a set of thermometers placed at five 
different points in the chamber, approximately 2 or 3 cm. from the wall. 
Their general construction is described in detail in a former publica- 
tion.2, The barometer readings were obtained from a brass-scale mer- 
cury barometer equipped with a vernier reading to 0.05 mm. 

The carbon-dioxide production of a subject for an experimental 
period is obtained from the increase in weight of the soda-lime container 
and the sulphuric-acid container following it, plus or minus the changes 
in carbon-dioxide content of the air of the apparatus. 

The oxygen consumption of the subject for an experimental period 
is obtained from the loss in weight of the cylinder corrected for the 
changes in oxygen content of the apparatus and the admission of nitro- 
gen and argon with the oxygen. The change in the residual content of 
oxygen is calculated from the total volume of the air corrected to 
0° C. and 760 mm. by subtracting from it the volume of carbon dioxide 
and water-vapor in the chamber at the end of the period. The volume 
of the nitrogen in the apparatus remains constant, except for the small 
amount present in the oxygen admitted from the cylinder, a correction 
being made for this on the loss in weight of the cylinder.’ 

The general routine of an experiment with the apparatus is as 
follows: When the subject is ready for the experiment a stethoscope is 
attached to the chest, and, in some instances, an electrical thermometer 
is inserted in the rectum. A pneumograph is also sometimes placed 


1A detailed description of the most recent form of this apparatus is given by Benedict in Car- 
negie Inst. Wash. Pub. 166, 1912, p. 76. 
*Benedict and Carpenter, Carnegie Inst. Wash. Pub. 123, 1910, pp. 28-29. *Jbid., pp. 84 and 88. 
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around the chest of the subject to record his respiration and activity, 
but more recently the latter has been recorded by means of a spring-bed 
arrangement.! The subject lies upon an air-mattress placed upon a 
metal framework which can be readily slid into the chamber. When 
everything is in readiness, the subject is put into the chamber, the 
front opening is closed by the glass panel and sealed with wax; the 
heat-adjusting arrangements are put in order and the preliminary 
period is begun. During this preliminary period the assistant in 
charge of the calorimetric measurements brings the apparatus into 
equilibrium, so that there is no radiation through the walls and the 
absorption of heat by the water-current flowing through the apparatus 
is constant.2. When the equilibrium has been obtained, a determin- 
ation is made of the residual content of the water-vapor and the carbon 
dioxide. After the determination of these two gases, the experiment 
is begun, the air-current being deflected from one side of the absorp- 
tion system to the other and continued for a fixed period. At the end 
of the period the temperature is obtained by readings from a series of 
electrical resistance thermometers inside the respiration chamber, dis- 
tributed at various points. The barometer is also read at the exact 
end of each period and the height of the spirometer taken in order 
to find the apparent volume of air inside the chamber. The oxygen 
cylinder and sulphuric-acid and soda-lime containers are then weighed. 
The experiment may be stopped at this point or another period begun. 
The usual length of periods is 45 minutes or an hour, and an experiment 
usually continues at least 1} hours. 

The accuracy of the measurement of the carbon-dioxide elimination 
and oxygen consumption has been carefully controlled theoretically by 
burning alcohol.* The alcohol was introduced into the chamber through 
a copper tube, at the end of which a small enlargement was made in 
which was placed an asbestos wick. By means of this arrangement, 
small amounts of alcohol were burned in successive periods, these 
periods being each an hour or more in length. The alcohol was usually 
burned at the rate of about 14 gm. per hour, and as the amount burned 
could be determined to 0.01 gm., the error in weighing the alcohol was 
about 0.1 per cent. Considerable difficulty was experienced in the 
actual measurements of the alcohol on account of the changes in level 
of the alcohol in the lamp. This was finally overcome by means of a 
small manometer outside of the calorimeter; this manometer was arbi- 
trarily filled to the same height at the end of each period. The results 
of two typical alcohol check experiments are given in tables 4 and 5. 


1Benedict, Carnegie Inst. Wash. Pub. 203, 1915, p. 311. 

2As this publication does not deal with the calorimetric features of the apparatus, these are 
not described here. A full description is given by Benedict and Carpenter in Carnegie Inst. 
Wash. Pub. 123, 1910, pp. 10-53. 

3Benedict, Riche, and Emmes, Am. Journ. Physiol., 1910, 26, p. 1. 
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TaBLE 4.—Alcohol check experiment. Bed calorimeter, January 7, 1910. (1-hour periods.) 
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Carbon dioxide. Oxygen. 
Berea Alcohol 

: burned. Ratio of Ratio of 

Theory. | Found. | found to | Theory. | Found. | found to 

theory theory. 

gm. gm. gm. Dac. gm. gm. Che 

Prete vacate WSiez 2374 2350 100.4 25.5 25.4 99.6 
Second s2.0.% 405 1324 2358 23.4 98.3 26.0 26.5 101.9 
Mehindakmaheses JORG 2272 Zee 100.5 24.3 BSS Es) 96.7 
Pourthiscnssos 13.8 24.4 23.9 98.0 26.6 26.5 99.6 
Wifthis ccc cee. 130 23.2 24.0 103.5 25.8 25.9 102.4 
Sixtneee nce 136 24.0 Dare 96.7 2602 25.5 97.3 
Seventh....... 1326 24.0 DEI) 99.6 2622 26.7 101.9 
Total 93.3 165.0 | 164.2 99.5 180.1 180.0 99.9 

Water-vapor. Heat 

Period. ies Ratio of Ratio of 

“| Theory. | Found. | found to | Theory. } Found. | found to 

theory. theory. 
gm. gm. gm. D..cts cal. cal. p. ct. 

HIPsten cee 1322 53 16.1 105.2 sO 76.4 98.6 
Second? 2. Ss... 14 15.6 16.3 104.5 79.0 78.7 99.6 
Aird ist fbi haere 12.6 14.6 + 14.9 102.1 TAG Wiles 96.8 
Hourthine nee 13.8 16.0 16.2 101.3 81.0 80.3 99.1 
BIRCH et hoes Asan 1522 ome 10323 76.8 75.9 98.8 
BSixthiearec fa: 13.6 1528 15.8 100.0 79.6 79.0 99.2 
Beventhians: as. 13.6 15.8 15.8 100.0 79.7 79.5 99.8 
Total 93.3 177.4 178.4 10135 (P5473 | 541.1 98.9 


1This amount does not include the water-vapor for the first two periods, in which obviously 
moisture equilibrium was not established. The walls of this calorimeter are painted. 


TaBLE 5.—Alcohol check experiment. Bed calorimeter, February 15, 1912. 


Carbon dioxide. Oxygen. 
; Alcohol 
Period. burned. Ratio of Ratio of 
Theory. | Found. | found to | Theory. | Found. | found to 
theory. theory. 
min. gm. gm. gm. p. ct. gm. gm. p. ct. 
46 10.62 18.9 18.4 97-5 20.6 20.4 99.1 
45 10.24 18.2 18.2 100.0 19.9 19.5 98.1 
105 23.56 41.9 41.6 99.5 45.7 45.6 99.8 
45 9.98 ipa s EAE 100.0 19.4 20.0 103.0 
45 9.93 7: W725 99.0 19.3 18.8 97.5 
Total. .| 64.33 114.4 113.4 99.2 124.9 124.3 99.5 
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BENEDICT UNIVERSAL RESPIRATION APPARATUS. 


Two types of the Benedict universal respiration apparatus have been 
used in this investigation: one, the tension-equalizer type and the other 
the spirometer type. The tension-equalizer apparatus was the first one 
to be developed and its use extended from about 1908 to 1912; the spiro- 
meter type was developed in 1911-12 and has been in use since that 
time. Both forms may be designated by the German word “ Universal- 
respirationsapparat.”’ It has been the common practice in this labor- 
atory to call them units and this term will be used in this publication, 
z. €., tension-equalizer unit and spirometer unit, respectively. 


TENSION-EQUALIZER UNIT.! 


This apparatus is essentially the same as the respiration portion of 
the respiration calorimeters of this laboratory, except that it is con- 
structed on a smaller scale and modified so that a subject can breathe 
by means of a suitable connection into and out of a moving current 
of air. The respiration may take place through the nose or mouth 
or through both. The water-vapor is removed from the air-current 
by sulphuric acid and the carbon dioxide is retained by soda-lime in 
weighable containers. The oxygen content of the apparatus is main- 
tained at a constant volume by admission of oxygen into the moving 
current from a weighed cylinder or through a meter. Thevolume of the 
air in the apparatus and also in the respiratory tract of the subject must 
be the same at the end of the experimental period as at the beginning. 


GENERAL PLAN OF APPARATUS. 


The general principle of the apparatus and the course of the air- 
current are shown diagrammatically in figure 2. The air expired by 
the subject passes into the moving current of air and is carried into 
the tension equalizer, then through the rotary blower, which keeps the 
air of the apparatus in circulation. After leaving the rotary blower 
it passes into the water absorber, where all the water in the air-current 
is retained, and then goes through the carbon-dioxide absorber. In 
the absorption of carbon dioxide, water-vapor is set free from the moist 
absorbent and this water is removed in a second water-absorber. To 
make the air respirable water-vapor is added to the air-current by 
passing it through a water-container. The circulating air then passes 
to the opening connected with the respiratory tract of the subject. 
Oxygen is admitted into the air-current at a point near the tension 
equalizer. 

The general construction of the apparatus and arrangement of the 
several parts are shown in figure 3. The whole apparatus is mounted 
on a movable table. On a shelf at the bottom are the rotary blower 


‘A complete description of this apparatus has been given elsewhere. See Benedict, Am. Journ. 
Physiol., 1909, 24, p. 345. 
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and the motor for driving it. A pipe connects the rotary blower 'to.a 
Wolff bottle on the shelf above, containing sulphuric acid and pumice 
stone. To the exit end of this bottle a second Wolff bottle, also con- 
taining sulphuric acid and pumice stone, is attached, which is in turn 
connected with the carbon-dioxide absorber on the top shelf. Next in 
series is a third water-absorber, its lower portion containing sulphuric 
acid and the upper portion pumice stone. From this water-absorber 
a pipe leads to a moistener containing a dilute aqueous solution of 
sodium bicarbonate. This is connected to the three-way valve by a 
pipe and rubber tubing. The three-way valve opens to a connection 
for the nosepieces or other devices through which the subject breathes. 
The tension equalizer is inserted between the three-way valve and the 
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Fig. 2.—Diagrammatic scheme of air-circuit and purifying arrangements of tension-equalizer unit. 

Fig. 3.— Diagram showing arrangement of Benedict respiration apparatus (tension-equalizer unit. 
This shows nosepieces for breathing, tension equalizer, air-purifying apparatus, oxygen 
cylinder, and testing device for carbon dioxide. 


rotary blower. Piping and rubber tubing lead from the tension equal- 
izer to the rotary blower. Two petcocks are inserted in the pipe 
between the moistener and the three-way valve. One is attached to 
a delicate manometer; the other is for the admission of oxygen. At 
a point just beyond the third water-absorber is an arrangement for 
testing the completeness of the absorption of the carbon dioxide. Its 
exit is connected with the pipe leading from the air-moistener. 


DESCRIPTION AND USE OF PARTS. 


Nosepieces.—In the development of the apparatus special nosepieces 
were devised, one of which is shown in figure 4. To conduct the air 
into and out of the nose, a piece of glass tubing, a, is used, which has a 
length of 6 cm., an internal diameter of 7 mm., and a wall thickness 
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of 1.5 mm., this tube being fire-polished at both ends. A small hole 
is cut in the end of a pure-gum finger-cot b, which is then slipped over 
the glass tube and tied carefully with silk thread. At the other end 
of the tube a one-hole rubber stopper, c, is attached. The finger-cot 
is then turned inside out and pulled back on itself in such a way as to 
be drawn over the rubber stopper, to which it is tied with silk thread. 
A hole is next made through the rubber stopper, in which a piece of 
small-bore glass tubing d can be inserted, to which a short piece of 
rubber tubing is attached. By blowing air from a hand bulb through 
the rubber tubing, the finger-cot is inflated; the closing of the pinch- 
cock e serves to keep the air inclosed in the finger-cot. When the 
appliance is to be used, the deflated nose- 
pieces are inserted into the nostrils and air 
is forced into each nosepiece in turn until 
they are sufficiently inflated to fit into the 
inequalities of the nostrils. The nosepieces 
should be tested for tightness by inflating 
them while they are entirely under water. 
If any part of the nosepieces leaks, bubbles 
will rise. The tightness of the fit in the 
nostril should also be tested by having the 5. 4 preumati 

E : : . 4, ¢ nosepiece. 
subject exhale against pressure. The subject 4g, glass tube to which is fast- 
first inhales deeply; the palm of the hand or ened a rubber finger-cot, b, 
a piece of cardboard is then placed against ee ia vk Gale eee 
the opening of the three-way valve, and the _ tube, 4d, serves for dilating the 
subject attempts to exhale. Ifaleak occurs, (9p que game ¢ closes d after 
it is detected by the sound of air escaping 
between the nostril and rubber membrane of the nosepiece. The best 
test is made by covering the edges of the nostrils with soapsuds and 
applying pressure. Bubbles appear when there is a leak. The nose- 
pieces are attached to the three-way valve by a piece of rubber tubing 
and a tube, to which are attached two metal tubes of approximately 
6 mm. internal diameter. 

When the nosepieces are used, a tight closure of the mouth is some- 
times obtained by placing two strips of surgeon’s plaster over the 
mouth, from above the upper lip to below the lower lip. The subject 
draws in his lips and the surgeon’s plaster is placed on them before 
they relax. This method can be used only when the subject is smooth 
shaven. 

Mouthpiece.—The mouthpiece used, which is of the Denayrouse! 
type, will be described in connection with the description of the Zuntz- 
Geppert apparatus, the method of attachment being shown in the 
description of the later form of the Benedict respiration apparatus.’ 


1Regnard, Recherches expérimentales sur les variations pathologiques des combustions respira- 
toires, Paris, 1879, p. 286. 
See pp. 25, 36, and 54. 
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Three-way valve.—With this apparatus the subject breathes into the 
open air up to the beginning of the experiment, but is at the same time 
attached to the apparatus by either the nosepiece or the mouthpiece. 
To provide for the instant deflection of the expired air into the closed 
circuit of the apparatus at the beginning of an experiment, a three-way 
valve is connected to the piping just before the tension equalizer. 
This three-way valve is an ordinary three-way plug-cock which is very 
carefully ground. To diminish the dead space a portion of one opening 
is cut off and the valve is soldered directly to the tee on the ventilating 
air-pipe. When it is in position, the side outlet opens directly to the 
air of the room, and connection is made with the ventilating air-system 
by turning the valve. In the early development of the apparatus the 
operator turned this valve by simply placing the fingers on the top of 
the plug and shifting it when necessary. Later a handle was added 
so that the valve could be turned without the subject’s knowledge. 

Piping, tubing, and couplings.—Standard 3-inch piping is used, with 
an actual internal diameter of 15 mm. The rubber tubing, which is 
common garden hose, with an internal diameter of 19 mm., is fastened 
to the piping by wire or by special clamps. The total length of hose 
used in the apparatus is approximately 2 meters. The fittings are 
such as are commonly used for brass piping and are all of the same size 
as the piping. The couplings for connecting the different removable 
portions of the apparatus are ordinary 3-inch garden-hose couplings. 
Between the different couplings rubber washers of suitable size are 
used, care being taken to have them of the best rubber. 

Tension equalizer.—The tension equalizer consists of a rubber dia- 
phragm fitted to a copper can 16 cm. in diameter and 9 cm. high. In 
the first form of apparatus ordinary hose-couplings were soldered on 
to the can at opposite sides near the bottom. Later well-ground 
unions were attached. A woman’s pure-rubber bathing cap, such as 
can readily be purchased in local stores, is used for the rubber dia- 
phragm. A cap of medium size permits fluctuation in the volume of 
respiration and consequently it is necessary to admit oxygen into the 
apparatus only occasionally. In using the apparatus, care should be 
taken that the diaphragm does not sink so low as to touch the sides of 
the metal can and thus produce a suction. The air coming into this 
tension equalizer contains carbon dioxide, and in order to make sure 
that it is completely swept out at the end of the experiment, a semi- 
cylindrical piece of sheet copper is soldered to the bottom and sides 
of the can near the entrance coupling in such a manner that when the 
air comes against this sheet it is deflected upward against the rubber 
diaphragm. This insures a circulatory movement of the air inside 
the tension equalizer. The tension equalizer with the three-way valve 
and mouthpiece are shown in figure 5. 

Rotary blower.—The blower first used in the tension-equalizer unit 
was the so-called positive type, and has previously been described in 
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detail! In this blower, a solid cylinder with two movable vanes 
attached is placed eccentrically inside a hollow cylindrical chamber. 
The rotary movements of the shaft and the compression and expansion 
of springs acting upon the vanes force the air through the blower. 
Later it was found that the blower manufactured by the J. Gilmer 
Crowell Company of Brooklyn, New York, was more satisfactory. 
This is mounted inside of a metal box, and may therefore be entirely 
immersed in oil with the exception of the portion of the shaft extending 
through the box to the driving pulley. Leaks around the shaft or in any 
portion of the blower may thus be readily detected. It is necessary 
of course to have the blower absolutely tight, as there is a difference of 
pressure between the inside and the atmosphere of at least 50 cm. of 
water.” The large wheel on the shaft of the blower is belted directly 


ae 


Fic. 5.—Tension-equalizer with three-way valve and mouthpiece. 


g, rubber mouthpiece; m, three-way valve; a, union; c, tension-equalizer; h, rubber 
bathing cap; b, tube leading to rotary blower. 


to a ¢h. p. electric motor. The driving-wheel is 26 cm. in diameter, 
and by adjusting the size of the pulley on the motor, varying limits of 
speed may be obtained. The speed is also regulated by a resistance 
in series. Recently a bank of lamps in parallel and of varying candle- 
power has been placed in series with the motor; by varying the number 
of lamps used and their candle-power it is possible to get rates of speed 
ranging from 295 to 480 revolutions per minute. The rate of ventila- 
tion is usually adjusted to about 35 liters per minute. On the exit 
pipe leading from the blower a metal pipe and petcock are attached for 
trapping and drawing off any oil which may be mechanically carried 
forward. Having once determined the rate of flow and knowing the 
revolutions per minute of the blower shaft, the rate per minute can 
be taken as an index of the actual ventilation. Under ordinary con- 
ditions these blowers deliver about 120 c. c. of free air per revolution. 


1Atwater and Benedict, Carnegie Inst. Wash. Pub. No. 42, 1905, p. 18. 
2With none of the blowers which have been used in this laboratory and which have been prop- 
erly taken care of has there been any leak. The blowers are remarkably satisfactory and efficient. 
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Air-drier.—The air-current coming from the blower brings with it 
the water-vapor from the air-moistener and a certain amount of water- 
vapor from the lungs of the subject. The method used in this apparatus 
of determining the carbon-dioxide production by weight necessitates 
the removal of water-vapor from the air-current before it reaches the 
carbon-dioxide absorbers, as any water-vapor reaching the soda-lime 
would be absorbed in the latter. The water-absorbers or air-driers 
used in this apparatus are two 4-liter Wolff bottles connected in series 
and containing sulphuric acid. These bottles are fitted with glass tubes 
of about the same diameter as the piping of the apparatus, the entrance 
tubes dipping about 2 cm. into the acid. The usual method of use is 
to fill the first bottle to a certain level, and when sufficient water has 
been absorbed to increase the level of the liquid to a point determined 
by experience, the absorber is removed. If this routine is strictly fol- 
lowed, the second bottle never has to be replaced, these two absorbers 
being sufficient to remove all of the water-vapor from the air-current. 
In the earlier experimenting with this apparatus, the first bottle was 
filled with pumice stone and sulphuric acid added to half the height 
of the vessel. The second bottle was half filled with pumice stone, and 
acid then added to a one-third level. Later, instead of using pumice 
stone in the bottles, they were simply filled about two-thirds full 
with sulphuric acid, the entrance tubes dipping into the acid. 

The glass tubes leading into and out of the Wolff bottles were made 
especially high for two reasons: First, if there were a slight back suction 
the acid would rise in the inlet tube so that considerable pressure would 
have to be overcome with this length of tube before the acid could 
travel back into the blower; second, the length of the exit tube enabled 
any sulphuric acid mechanically carried forward to drain back into the 
Wolff bottle. This mechanical carrying forward has more recently 
been prevented by the use of a special bulb with a perforated trap 
inside, which serves to catch the acid more efficiently and allows it to 
drain back into the bottle. 

Carbon-dioxide absorbers.—The carbon-dioxide absorbers employed 
during the first two years after the apparatus was developed were 
constructed on the same principle as those used for the respiration calo- 
rimeter.!. They were made of brass tubing, which was silver-plated to 
resist the action of alkali. Their length was 26 cm. and their diameter 
12cm. A hose-coupling of standard size was soldered at each end for 
connecting with the rest of the apparatus. As the head of the can was 
removable, it could be easily filled. When the can was filled with 
granulated soda-lime of the size of half a pea, 60 gm. of carbon dioxide 
could be absorbed without allowing any to pass, with the circulating 
air moving at the rate of 35 liters per minute. 


ISee K, fig. 1, p. 15. 
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At times this type of absorber proved difficult to make air-tight and 
another device was substituted in the spring of 1911, which is more 
efficient. This is shown in detail in figure 6. It consists essentially 
of an ordinary 2-liter wide-mouth chemical bottle, with a two-holed 
rubber stopper in which iron pipes are inserted, one pipe, b, extending 
to the bottom of the container, the other being considerably shorter. 
These pipes are of standard size, with an internal diameter of 13 mm. 
and an external diameter of 18 mm. At the top a short pipe is fitted 
with a metal tee, a, which is used in filling the bottle. The long pipe, b, 
is fitted with an elbow, and hose-couplings (c and c) are attached to 
both pipes by rubber connections. To make sure that no particles 
of soda-lime enter the piping, the open end of the longer iron pipe is 
protected by a wire-gauze cap, d, 9 em. long and 2 cm. in diameter. 


d 


Fig. 6.—Carbon-dioxide absorber and accompanying water-absorber. 


a, tee for filling absorber; d, wire gauze on the end of outgoing tube }; c, c, entrance 
and outlet of air; f, water-absorber. 


To prepare the absorber for use, the stopper is first removed from the 
opening in the tee, and the bottle is filled two-thirds full of soda-lime. 
It is then laid on its side and the tubes and wire-gauze protector are 
inserted. The bottle is again stood upright and the stopper pressed 
down firmly; it is then filled through a funnel inserted in the metal tee. 
After the opening in the tee has been closed by a rubber stopper, the 
pipes and connections are tested for tightness by a water manometer 
and then air is blown through them with the mouth to make sure that 
they are not clogged in any way. These bottles, when properly 
charged with 2,200 gm. of soda-lime sufficiently fine to pass through a 
sieve with a mesh of 3 mm., should absorb about 100 gm. of carbon 
dioxide. This suffices for 15 to 25 experiments with a resting man, 
each experiment being 15 minutes long. 
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The advantages of the glass bottle over the silver-plated can are the 
decreased expense of construction, the rapidity with which the bottle 
can be filled and closed, the readiness with which it may be made air- 
tight, and the fact that, as the carbon dioxide is absorbed, the change 
in color of the soda-lime to a chalky white is easily seen. When this 
discoloration extends to the bottom, it is evident that the bottle 
should be refilled. Experimenting has shown that when air enters 
the bottle at the top and is withdrawn from the bottom through the 
tube, the results are more satisfactory than when the passage of air 
is reversed. 

The method of making the soda-lime has been fully described in a 
previous publication.!. In order that the soda-lime may be efficient, it 
is always prepared in such a way that the finished product is slightly 
moist. Much of the difficulty found in the use of soda-lime as an 
absorbent for carbon dioxide has been due to the fact it was too dry. 

Water-absorber.—In the passage of absolutely dry air through moist 
soda-lime, moisture is taken up by the air. As the carbon dioxide is 
determined by weight, it is necessary to know the amount of moisture 
leaving the carbon-dioxide absorber. In the first two or three years of 
experimenting with this apparatus, a form of absorbing vessel was used 
which was adapted from the bottom part of a 500 c.c. Kipp generator. 
The lower bulb was filled about half full of strong sulphuric acid. The 
upper bulb was filled with broken pumice stone and drenched with 
sulphuric acid. A bent glass tube led from the top of the bottle, 
through a rubber stopper, into the acid to a depth of 5to10 mm. The 
side outlet in the upper bulb was used as the exit of the absorber. This 
form was employed for several years and proved satisfactory, but was 
subsequently replaced by the absorber devised by Dr. H. B. Williams, 
of the Department of Physiology at Columbia University, New York. 
The Williams absorber, which is shown in detail in figure 6, is 9.5 em. 
in diameter and 15 cm. high. It is so constructed that the air entering 
the apparatus is broken up into a number of bubbles during its passage 
into the acid by means of two concentric rows of openings. When 
charged with 450 c.c. of sulphuric acid, it can be relied upon to absorb 
completely at least 10 gm. of water-vapor from an air-current of 35 liters 
per minute without allowing any weighable amount to pass. The 
bottle is closed with a rubber stopper and fitted with hose-couplings at 
the ends; the outside is protected with a wire basket which has a handle 
for carrying. The Williams bottle and soda-lime container can be 
weighed together on a Sauter balance, their combined weight being 
about 5,000 gm. 

Apparatus for testing completeness of carbon-dioxide absorption.— 
A 100 e.c. Erlenmeyer flask with a two-hole rubber stopper is partly 


1Atwater and Benedict, Carnegie Inst. Wash. Pub. 42, 1905, p. 29; also Benedict, Deutsch. 
Archiv f. klin. Med., 1912, 107, p. 166. 
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filled with dilute barium-hydroxide solution. Through one hole of 
the rubber stopper is inserted a glass tube which extends below the 
surface of the liquid; in the other hole is a short piece of glass tubing. 
The end of the long glass tube is connected to a point in the piping just 
beyond the third water-absorber, while the short glass tube is connected 
to the piping going directly to the intake of the rotary blower. The 
method of testing is explained in detail on page 32. 

Moistener.—The air leaving the last water-absorber is absolutely dry 
and also has a slight odor of acid which, if not removed, would be 
extremely irritating to the respiratory tract of the subject. To moisten 
the air sufficiently for comfortable respiration and to remove the acid 
fumes, a part of a Kipp genera- 
tor is used containing a solution a 
of sodium bicarbonate. (See fig. 4 
7.) The vessel is closed with a 
rubber stopper in which is in- 
serted a brass tube with a number 
of perforations in its lower end, . 
this tube dipping sufficiently into \ 
the liquid in the vessel for the qs 
perforationstobecovered. More 
recently sodium carbonate has 
been substituted for the sodium 
bicarbonate, as the latter gives 
off traces of carbon dioxide which 
may vitiate the results of the 


experiment. At the rate of 35 ~ 
liters per minute, the air is satu- Ce 
rated to about 65 per cent with Rice 7 BisinneALe 


this arrangement and the acid Air enters at top of upright tube, passes through 
fumes are very efficiently re- Bos ae ie water, and out of the side outlet in 
moved. 

Oxygen supply.—The oxygen for this apparatus has been supplied 
mainly by admission from a weighed cylinder. In the spring of 1911 
the method of admission through a 1-liter Bohr meter was substituted, 
and this has since been used entirely. A more detailed description 
of both of these methods and a discussion of their merits will be given 
in the description of the spirometer unit of this apparatus. 

Manometer.—In order to be absolutely certain that the volume of the 
air in the apparatus is the same at the end as at the beginning, it is 
necessary to have some method of measuring it. Instead of using the 
volume of the tension equalizer for this purpose, it is measured by de- 
termining the pressure on the tension equalizer with a very delicate 
Tépler' manometer. This manometer has a glass tube bent in the arc 


1A, Tédpler, Wiedemann’s Ann. d. Physik u. Chem., 1895, 56, p. 609. 
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of a circle which contains a column or drop of petroleum. The move- 
ment of the petroleum along the arc of the circle for a few degrees is a 
very delicate measure of pressure. At the beginning of an experiment 
the tension equalizer is filled until a slight pressure is shown on the 
manometer; at the close of the experiment the tension equalizer may 
readily be brought to the same pressure. 

Method of determining the carbon-dioxide excretion—The general 
method for determining the carbon-dioxide excretion is by weight. 
As has already been pointed out, during an experiment the carbon diox- 
ide is absorbed completely from the air-current as soon as it reaches 
the soda-lime container. At the close of the experiment, however, 
there is carbon dioxide in the air between the mouthpiece or connection 
to the subject and the carbon-dioxide absorber and it is necessary to 
sweep this out by continuing the ventilation for about half a minute 
after an experiment is over in order to absorb completely all of this 
carbon dioxide. The soda-lime container and its accompanying 
water-absorber are weighed together before the experiment and again 
after the experiment, the increase in weight representing the amount 
of carbon dioxide exhaled by the subject. The weight can then be 
converted to volume by the factor representing the relation between 
the weight of carbon dioxide and the volume. The volume per minute 
may be calculated from the length of the experimental period and the 
volume exhaled. 

Method of determining the oxygen consumption.—The principle of 
the determination of the oxygen consumption by means of this appa- 
ratus has been briefly pointed out in an earlier part of the description. 
It involves several factors. In the first place, the volume of the appa- 
ratus must be the same at the beginning as at the end, and this is 
obtained by admitting air or oxygen into the apparatus before the ex- 
periment until a slight pressure is reached, as shown by the petroleum 
manometer. Then at the end of the experiment the same process is 
repeated, care being taken to have the pressure exactly the same as at 
the beginning. The other requirement is that the volume of the 
respiratory tract of the subject be the same at the beginning as at the 
end. In order to have this true, the experiment is begun at a point in 
the respiratory cycle which is apparently a constant one, the end of 
a normal expiration being taken. Numerous observations made in 
this laboratory with the pneumograph around the chest or abdomen 
seem to indicate that when the subject is breathing quietly, at rest, 
the subject empties the respiratory tract to about the same point each 
time. In practice with the respiration apparatus, therefore, it has 
been customary to begin the experimental period by turning the three- 
way valve exactly at the end of a normal expiration and to end the 
period in the same manner. Having made certain of these two con- 
ditions, the amount of oxygen admitted into the apparatus from the 
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time the experiment begins until it is completed, is considered to be the 
actual amount used by the subject, provided there have been no 


changes in temperature or barometric pressure. 


A discussion of the 


whole question of the determination of the oxygen consumption with 
the unit respiration apparatus will be included in the discussion of the 


results obtained with it.! 


Check tests of the respiration apparatus.—In the development of the 
respiration apparatus, it was thoroughly tested by experiments in 


which small quantities of ethyl ether were 
burned. For this purpose a combustion 
chamber of special construction was in- 
serted in the ventilating air-pipe at the 
point where the three-way valve is ordi- 
narily attached. This apparatus, which 
is shown in figure 8, consists of a large 
metal tee, A, of the standard 2-inch size 
(5 cm. internal diameter). Into this is 
fastened an upright piece of pipe which is 
surrounded by a tin water-jacket, J. On 
the top an elbow is attached, into which 
a pipe, C, is screwed. To the bottom 
of the tee, A, is attached a short piece 
of pipe closed with a rubber stopper. 
Through this is passed, first, a brass tube 
connecting with the rubber tube, B, 
through which the ventilating current of 
air passes; second, a small brass pipe to 
which is attached a burner; and finally, 
two electric wires, F and F’. Ether is 
supplied from a glass vessel, G, which is, 
as a matter of fact, an ordinary so-called 
sulphur-dioxide condensing tube. A cur- 
rent of air entering the ether tube at H 
passes over the ether and becomes satu- 
rated with ether-vapor. It enters the 
combustion chamber, and issues from 
the jet on the acetylene gas-burner, D. 


/~ |P* 


FMF 
Fic. 8.—Apparatus used for tests of 


respiration apparatus with burn- 
ing ether. 


A, combustion chamber; B, ingo- 
ing ventilating air-current; C, outgo- 
ing air-current; D, burner; £, glass 
window; F, F’, high-tension spark- 
ing-current lead wires; G, container 
for ether; H, supply of air under 
pressure; J, water-cooler. 


The vapor is ignited by 


causing a high-tension spark to jump across the wires F, F’, by 
means of a spark coil. The heat developed from the combustion 
is absorbed readily by the water in the water-jacket. In order to have 
a constant flame, a steady air pressure must be maintained. This was 
secured by inserting a tee tube between the rotary blower and the first 
Wolff bottle. A small supply of air taken from this point carries the 
ether-vapor into the combustion chamber. 


1See Part III. 
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In the experiment the ether vessel, G, is weighed before and after the 
period, and the amount of ether vaporized is thus accurately known. 
At the end of the experiment the ether-vapor is shut off and the venti- 
lating air-current is allowed to circulate for several minutes to sweep 
out the carbon dioxide already formed and bring the whole apparatus 
to room temperature. The oxygen supply is continued until the 
apparatus has reached the same tension at the end as at the beginning. 
The loss in weight of the oxygen cylinder, the increase in weight of the 
carbon-dioxide absorbers, and the loss in weight of the ether container 
give the necessary data for calculating the theoretical amounts of 
carbon dioxide given off and oxygen consumed, and the amounts found 
by actual experimenting. The results of a typical 15-minute test are 
given in table 5a. 


TABLE 54.—Results of an ether check test. 


Found. | Required. 


Carbon dioxide, grams........ 11.62 ib Geral 

OXVens. PTAMs <a. cto 12278 1278 

Respiratory quotient Oe Vorrrrc’ 0.662 0.666 
2 


Test for leaks in the apparatus.—Obviously, with this apparatus, 
based as it is upon the closed-circuit principle, there must be absolutely 
no leakage of air during experiments. In order to demonstrate this, 
tests for leaks are frequently made. The general method used is to 
admit oxygen or air into the apparatus until a slight tension is reached, 
as shown by the petroleum manometer, then to ventilate the apparatus 
for a moment or two in order to equalize the pressure throughout. 
The tension equalizer diminishes in volume slightly, this being due to 
air trapped between the acid-containers. The ventilation is stopped 
and oxygen or air admitted to bring the tension to the desired point. 
The apparatus is then again ventilated for 15 minutes and when the 
ventilation is stopped the tension is noted. Change in pressure is evi- 
dence of a leak, as otherwise the manometer would remain constant. 

Tests for completeness of carbon-dioxide absorption.—In order to be 
sure that the soda-lime is absorbing the carbon dioxide completely 
from the air-current, a portion of the circulating air is diverted through 
the apparatus containing barium-hydroxide solution (see p. 28) for 
about one minute. This test is usually made during the latter half of 
the period. If carbon dioxide is present, a turbidity will be seen in 
the solution. 

Test for completeness of water-vapor absorption.—Since the carbon- 
dioxide excretion is determined by weight, the air entering the soda- 
lime container must be dry; furthermore, the last water-absorber must 
remove completely the water-vapor given off in the soda-lime container. 
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To determine the completeness of absorption, so-called efficiency tests 
are made, as follows: The weights of the soda-lime container and the 
accompanying water-absorber are each taken separately. The two 
absorbers are then connected with the rest of the apparatus and the 
ventilation is continued for 15 or 20 minutes. If the water-absorber is 
efficient, the loss in weight of the carbon-dioxide absorber and the gain 
in weight of the water-absorber are equal. In general practice they 
agree within 0.02 gm., which is the limit of weighing. Occasionally 
the absorption has been incomplete, and this of course is indicated by 
the fact that the increase in weight of the sulphuric-acid container is 
less than the decrease in weight of the soda-lime container. It also 
sometimes happens that the Wolff bottles, 7. e., the first two water- 
absorbers or air-driers, are deficient. This is shown by the fact that 
the increase in weight of the acid-container accompanying the soda- 
lime container is greater than the decrease in weight of the latter. In 
the later experimenting with this apparatus, the common practice has 
been to test the efficiency of the Wolff bottles by weighing the carbon- 
dioxide absorber and the third water-absorber together; if no change 
in weight is found during the 15 or 20 minute test, it is assumed that 
all parts of the apparatus are efficient. There is, of course, the slight 
possibility that the actual loss through the two Wolff bottles may be 
equivalent to an actual loss in the third water-absorber. Even if 
this occurs, however, it will not in any way affect the carbon-dioxide 
determination, as the net result will be the same. 


GENERAL ROUTINE OF AN EXPERIMENT. 


The general method of determining the respiratory exchange of a 
subject with this apparatus is as follows: The subject assumes the 
position which he is to maintain during the experiment, lying or sitting, 
as the case may be, and should maintain that position for at least halfa.. 
an hour previous to the experiment. After the preliminary test for ‘ 
tightness, the nosepieces or mouthpiece is inserted, and the subject 
breathes into the open air until the experimental period begins. The 
carbon-dioxide absorbers are weighed; the oxygen cylinder, if used, is 
also weighed, or if the meter is used a reading is made before the 
experiment begins. After a few minutes of quiet and regular respi- 
ration, the three-way valve is turned by an assistant, who does this in 
so far as possible exactly at the end of a normal expiration. The 
subject then breathes into the apparatus, and the experiment is con- 
tinued the determined length of time. At the conclusion of the experi- 
ment, the valve is again turned at the end of a normal expiration. 
During the experiment oxygen is admitted occasionally or continuously 
at such a rate as to prevent the rubber diaphragm touching the bottom 
of the tension equalizer. Toward the latter part of the experimental 
period a test is made for the completeness of the absorption of carbon 
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dioxide by passing air 2 or 3 minutes through the barium-hydroxide 
container, as previously described. After the experimental period is 
over, the ventilation is stopped and oxygen is admitted until the 
pressure is the same as at the beginning of the experiment. The 
carbon-dioxide absorbers are then disconnected and weighed, and the 
oxygen cylinder is also weighed. The loss in weight of the oxygen 
cylinder and the gain in weight of the carbon-dioxide absorber and 
accompanying water-absorber give respectively the quantities of oxygen 
consumed and carbon dioxide exhaled. 


SPIROMETER UNIT. 


The spirometer unit was developed in the winter of 1911-12, and a 
description of it was published at that time.1. Subsequently a number 
of modifications were made in the apparatus; it is accordingly desi- 
rable to give a complete description in English of the apparatus in 
its present form. 

GENERAL PLAN OF APPARATUS. 


The general principle of the spirometer type of the universal respi- 
ration apparatus is the same as that of the tension-equalizer type. 
The subject breathes into a closed volume of air which is kept in motion 
by a rotary blower. The water-vapor and carbon dioxide of the 
expired air are removed by ~ 
suitable absorbers and oxy- SPIROMETER 
gen is admitted to the appa- 
ratus. The volume of the | 


system must be the same at a ime 
the beginning and end or its 

changes known. A spiro- ae — y L na 
meter bell, suspended in oil fa 

or water, is substituted for =a, 

the tension equalizer, the 
vertical movements of the | 


bell giving quantitatively 
the volume alterations of the 


respiratory tract. A device aac ae 
is included for adding the in- Bes ee ee 


spiratory volumes and some 
mechanical changes to assist Fig. 9.—Schematic outline of ventilation system 
in manipulation and opera- of spirometer unit. 

tion have also been made. 

The general scheme of the apparatus may be seen in figure 9. 
After the air leaves the rotary blower, it passes first through a water- 
absorber, next through a carbon-dioxide absorber, and then through 
the spirometer, returning from there to the pump or rotary blower. 


1Benedict, Deutsch. Archiv f. klin. Med., 1912, 107, p. 156. 
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Oxygen is admitted after the air leaves the carbon-dioxide absorber 
and between this point and the spirometer connection is made with 
the respiratory tract of the subject. The general plan of the apparatus 
with its different parts is shown in figure 10. From the rotary pump 
the air passes in turn into a trap, two Williams bottles containing sul- 
phuric acid, a soda-lime container, a sulphuric-acid container or Will- 
iams bottle, a can containing dry sodium bicarbonate to remove acid 
fumes, and finally reaches the respiratory tract of the subject. From 
there it passes into the spirometer and returns to the rotary pump or 
blower. 


Fic. 10.—Detailed plan of ventilation system in spirometer unit. 


DESCRIPTION AND USE oF Parts. 


Rotary blower.—The rotary blower in this apparatus is the same as 
that used in the tension-equalizer unit, and described in that connec- 
tion (see p. 24). 

Trap.—In using the apparatus a stoppage occasionally occurs which 
is due either to improperly packed soda-lime containers or to improper 
manipulation. If pressure is developed in the air-circuit beyond the 
blower, which can not be released when the ventilation is stopped, the 
acid from the two Williams bottles will be forced back into the blower. 
In order to avoid the delay in experimenting required to remove this 
acid, it has been found advisable to insert a trap for catching the acid 
when such pressure occurs. For this purpose an empty Williams bottle, 
reversed, has been inserted in the air-circuit, and thus, when pressure 
occurs, the acid will run up into the tube which extends to the bottom 
of the bottle. This empty bottle is sufficient to retain all acid which 
may come into it due to back pressure. 

Water-absorbers.—F or absorbing the water-vapor from the expired 
air and from the air of the apparatus, two Williams bottles in series are 
used, each filled with 450 c.c. of strong commercial sulphuric acid. 
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Carbon-dioxide absorbers.—The carbon dioxide is absorbed by soda- 
lime, which is placed in containers of the same type as those employed 
for the tension-equalizer unit, of which a detailed description is given 
on page 27. A Williams bottle containing sulphuric acid is placed after 
the soda-lime container in order to remove the water which is given off 
in the absorption of carbon dioxide by the soda-lime. 

Retention of acid fumes.—In this apparatus, instead of the air being 
passed through water containing sodium bicarbonate, it is carried 
through dry sodium bicarbonate in a brass container, 10.5 cm. in 
diameter and 11 cm. in height. This container is connected to the 
apparatus in a vertical position and is packed with alternate layers of 
cotton and sodium bicarbonate in such a manner that when placed in 
the ventilating system the layers are in a horizontal position. The 
bicarbonate and cotton may without renewal be used for several months 
of experimenting. 

Three-way valve, mouthpiece, nosepieces, and morstener.—The three- 
way valve used for the passage of air from the respiratory tract of the 
subject to the circulating air-current is the same as that in the older 
form of apparatus. A cross-section of the valve is shown in figure 11. 
In the same figure a cross-section is given of the ventilating pipe, the 
connection for attaching the mouthpiece, and the newer form of air 
moistener. 


My moa 


Fic. 11.—Cross-section of the three-way valve, ventilating pipe, and connection for 
mouthpiece and moistener. 


The three-way valve, a, is connected to the main air pipe, c, by means of a tee, b. The mouth- 
piece, g, is fastened to the metal tube, f, which is connected to the three-way valve, a, by means 
of the collar, h; d, opening to outside air; e, opening between mouthpiece and three-way valve; 
m, metal gauze of moistening apparatus. 


An ordinary three-way plug cock, a, is used for the three-way valve. 
This is ground very carefully and sufficient metal taken from it so that 
it may be soldered directly to the tee, b, on the ventilating pipe, c. 
The manipulation and use of the valve are the same as with the tension- 
equalizer unit (see page 33). 

The mouthpiece is attached by means of a cylindrical piece of brass 
tubing, f, which is 3 cm. in length and 20 mm. in diameter. This is 
connected to the three-way valve by a collar, h, which screws to the 
threaded part of the three-way valve. A rubber washer makes a tight 
closure. The mouthpiece, which is shown as g in figure 11, is the same 
as that used with the other types of respiration apparatus. A detailed 
description is given in connection with the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus. 
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The nosepieces are of the same form as those described on page 23 
(fig. 4), and are attached to the three-way valve by means of an 
arrangement similar to that used for the mouthpiece. It has two brass 
tubes (d, d, fig. 12), to which the nosepieces are fastened by means 
of rubber tubing. 

A special device for moistening the inspired air is also shown in figure 
12. It is commonly assumed that the expired air is saturated with 
moisture at 37° C., so that when the air breathed into the apparatus 
by the subject strikes a tube which is colder than 37° C., a deposit 
or. condensation takes place. The moistener in the spirometer unit is 
constructed to take advantage of this fact. A piece of copper gauze 
(m in fig. 11 and a in fig. 12) is rolled into a cylinder and inserted in 
the tube connecting the nosepieces with the three-way valve. This is 
done in such a manner that the air entering the nose or mouth passes 
on both sides of the copper gauze. To facilitate the removal of this 
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Fia. 12.—Details of moistener and connection for nosepieces. 
The air-moistener, a, isinside of a brass tube, to the end of which are connected the tubes d and d 
for holding the nosepieces. At the left is shown a lateral cross-section. The metal ridge, 6, 
holds the moistener a. Rubber bands for holding the linen on the moistener are shown at c. 


moistener, the edges of the gauze fit into a small strip of metal, ), 
soldered to the inside of the tube. Fine cambric is wrapped about 
the gauze and kept in place longitudinally by a rubber band, c, or by 
sewing it on. In actual use this cambric is saturated with water, so 
that the dry air, before entering the nose or mouth, becomes partially 
saturated as it passes over the moistening device. As some moisture 
from the expired air is unquestionably deposited, the original amount 
of water is but slowly evaporated. When once thoroughly drenched, 
this moistener gives satisfactory service for several experimental periods 
of 15 minutes and can be readily removed and re-moistened or 
sterilized whenever necessary. 

Spirometer.—The essential modification in this type of respiration 
apparatus is the insertion of a spirometer in the ventilating air-current, 
consisting of a cylinder suspended free in a bath of water or oil and 
counterpoised. Air enters and leaves the bell through tubes connected 
with the apparatus, the bell rising and falling as the pressure increases 
or decreases. Devices are attached to record the movements of the 
bell, which show the quantitative changes in the volume of the respira- 
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The bell, c, of the spirometer is sus- 
pended in an annular bath between 
two metal cylinders, aand b. The air 
enters at m and leaves at o. A wheel, 
e, supported by an upright, f, carries a 
cord, d, to the ends of which are at- 
tached a rod connected with the bell 
of the spirometer and a guide rod, 
g,9,9g. Part of the weight of the bell 
is counterpoised by the weight, J, car- 
ried by the string, ¢. On the rod, g, is 
fastened a pointer, h, which writes 
upon a cylinder the character of the 
respiration. The clamp, s, supports a 
wheel, r, which is moved by the fric- 
tion of the string, t, 
againstr. A pawl, u, pre- 
vents backward move- 
ment. The point, uw, 
upon the periphery of 
the wheel, r, touches a 
spring at each revolution 
and closes an electric cir- 
cuit in which is placed a 
signal magnet. 
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Fig. 13.—Details of spirometer, with recording attachments. 
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tory system of the subject. The readings of the spirometer at the 
beginning and the end of the experiment are also used in determining 
the oxygen consumption. This spirometer is shown in figure 10, and 
in more detail in figure 13. 

The spirometer bell is cylindrical in form and constructed of the 
lightest-weight sheet-copper, with the seams shellacked instead of 
soldered, as the heat required for soldering would tend to distort the 
shape of the bell. The internal diameter is about 166 mm. and the maxi- 
mum vertical excursion is 135 mm.; the fluctuating volume is therefore 
2 to 3 liters. The total weight of the bell is not far from 100 gm. 
It is suspended in an annular bath of water or oil between two copper 
cylinders, a and b, the inner cylinder being covered at the top except 
for the openings of the air-pipes, n ando. The bell is suspended by a 
silk cord, d, running over a grooved aluminum wheel, e, fastened to an 
upright, f. The weight is accurately counterpoised by a guide-rod, g, 
a pointer, h, and a weight, 1. When properly adjusted, the bell is in 
equilibrium at nearly any point. The most perfect equilibrium is 
arbitrarily adjusted at about the midway position of the bell. The 
spirometer is connected with the ventilating circuit by means of a tube 
leading from the three-way valve to a short piece of rubber tubing 
attached to the elbow, m, at the bottom of the spirometer. The metal 
tube, n, through which the air enters, is continued to the top of the 
inner cylinder. The air leaves the spirometer bell through asmaller pipe, 
o, which can be connected directly to the intake end of the blower. A 
millimeter scale, p, fastened to the frame of the spirometer and a 
pointer, h, attached to the guide-rod permit readings of the height of 
the bell. 

Device for obtaining a graphic record of the respiration.—The spirom- 
eter bell rises and falls with each respiration; this movement is recorded 
graphically. To the guide-rod, g, is attached a horizontal piece of 
steel wire; to the free end of this wire is fastened a small pointer, h, 
of parchment paper or celluloid. When the bell rises or falls, the move- 
ment is recorded upon the moving drum of a kymograph, the record 
showing not only the amount of air inspired or expired, but also the 
length and depth of the respiration. A specimen record is given in 
figure 14. On this respiratory curve the beginning of the experimental 
period is shown at 7. No oxygen was admitted into the apparatus 
until the point 2, when an attempt was made to add the oxygen as 
rapidly as the subject consumed it. At 3 the valve was again turned 
so that the subject breathed into the openair. At 4 a he began breath- 
ing into the apparatus, but, as will be seen, the valve was turned too 
soon in the respiratory cycle. No oxygen was admitted into the appa- 
ratus and at 5, the valve was turned. The subject then breathed into 
the open air until the valve was again turned at 6 B, the record showing 
that this was done too late in the respiratory cycle. At 7 the valve 
was opened to the outside air and the record was ended. The time 
in minutes is recorded on the lowest line. 
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Device for measuring the total inspiratory ventilation.—The line directly 
below the respiration curve in figure 14 was made by the device for 
recording the total inspiratory ventilation, or the so-called “‘ ventilation 
adder.” An aluminum wheel,’ r (fig. 13), is attached to the support, s, 
in such a manner that at each movement of the spirometer bell in a 
downward direction, thatis, at each inhalation, the wheel is mechanically 
moved by the upward motion of the cord, ¢. A pawl, u, prevents any 
perceptible backward motion as the cord is drawn down by the counter- 
poise, J. By means of a platinum wire, against which a projecting 
point, w, touches, and a signal magnet not shown in the figure, the 
total number of revolutions of the wheel can be recorded upon the 
kymograph drum. The fractional revolution is noted from the reading 
of a series of numbers on the periphery of the wheel. Each revolution 
of the wheel corresponds to a movement of the bell through 228 mm., 
and consequently to a volume of about 4,900 ¢.c. From the total 


~~. Ww Ww ted “eal lel ——t ne Led we 
Fic. 14.—Specimen graphic record of respiration. 


Lowest line, time; middle line, revolutions of the wheel, r (fig. 13). Between 1 and 2, 4% and 5, 
and 6 and 7, no oxygen was admitted; between 2 and 3 oxygen was admitted at approxi- 
mately the rate that it was used. At A the three-way valve was turned too early and at B 
too late. 


number of revolutions and the value per revolution, a calculation may 
be made of the total amount of air inspired during the time the subject 
is breathing into the apparatus.” 

Device for registering number of respirations.—The number of respi- 
rations in an experiment can be counted from the record made by the 
excursions of the pointer attached to the counterpoise of the spirometer 
bell. Since the counting requires considerable time, it is planned to do 
this automatically by an electrical counting device. The contact por- 
tion of this arrangement, which has already been installed on one of 
the respiration apparatus, is shown in detail in figure 13. One end of 
a platinum wire is fastened loosely around the axis of the aluminum 


1An aluminum wheel, devised by Professor W. T. Porter in connection with his work adder and 
manufactured by the Harvard Apparatus Co., was used for this purpose. 

2During the period of an inspiration, the influence of the absorption of carbon dioxide on the one 
hand and the admission of oxygen on the other involve two more or less compensatory corrections 
when a high degree of extreme accuracy is desired. 
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Fia. 15.—Bohr meter. a, water bath; b, leveling board; c, moistener. 
(For description, see page 47.) 


Fic. 16.—General view of the spirometer unit. 


A, rotary blower; B, trap; C and D, Williams bottles containing sulphuric acid for absorbing 
water-vapor; E, soda-lime container for absorbing carbon dioxide; F, Williams bottle containing 
sulphuric acid; G, sodium-bicarbonate can; H, air-pipe leading from G to three-way valve, X; 
J, handle for turning three-way valve; L, large tube leading from three-way valve to spirometer 
M; N, weight counterbalancing movable arm, LHWW; O, clutch for holding movable arm in 
place; KP, handle and rod for turning two three-way valves at either end of carbon-dioxide 
absorption system; Q, large oxygen cylinder; R, Erlenmeyer flask partly filled with barium- 
hydroxide solution; S, three-way valve; 7, ventilation adder wheel; U, Bohr meter immersed 
in water; V, typical graphic record; X, three-way valve; Y, pneumatic nosepieces; WW, connec- 
tions for changing angle of three-way valve. 
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wheel, ry. The middle portion of this wire is kept in contact with the 
guide-rod, g, g, by means of aspring. The outer or free end of the wire 
has two platinum points which dip into two mercury cups. When the 
spirometer moves downward and the rod upward, these two points 
are lifted out of the mercury cups, thus breaking the circuit in which 
the two cups are installed. When the rod moves downward, the two 
platinum points dip deep into the mercury and the circuit is closed. 
The constant make and break of this circuit can be made to actuate a 
small magnet. Ultimately a mechanical counter of some type will be 
installed in the circuit which can be read at the beginning and end of 
an experinient, the difference between the two readings giving the 
number of respirations for the whole experiment. 

Mechanical arrangement of the apparatus——A general view of the 
spirometer unit is shown in figure 16. Standard 3-inch piping is used 
throughout the apparatus, except for the tube leading from the three- 
way valve to the spirometer. Half-inch garden-hose couplings connect 
the several parts. For assistance in manipulating the apparatus with 
subjects at varying levels, the portion of piping which runs either side 
of the three-way valve is arranged so that it forms a part of a flexible 
arm with a movable joint at the point where it is attached to the 
table. This is counterpoised by the weight, N, and may be fixed in any 
position by the clamp, O. Loosening the couplings either side of the 
three-way valve permits the raising or lowering of the three-way valve 
and the nosepieces. The air, on leaving the three-way valve, passes 
through the tube, L, and the supplementary rubber tube into the 
spirometer, M. From the spirometer it descends to the pipe below 
the table and into the rotary blower, A. It then passes through the 
trap, B, and into the two Williams bottles, and D. The air from this 
point passes upward to the three-way valve, S, and then into the carbon- 
dioxide absorber, #, and subsequently into the Williams bottle, F. 
The sodium-bicarbonate can for removing the acid fumes is shown as G. 
The air then returns along the table to the pipe H and back to the 
three-way valve. The handle of the three-way valve is shown at J. 
The device containing barium hydroxide is shown at R. 

Care of the apparatus.—In the manipulation and running of the 
apparatus for routine work a number of points should be observed for 
keeping the apparatus in good mechanical condition. The blower 
should occasionally be oiled internally through the oil-cup situated 
just above the blower. The shaft should also be oiled at times by 
unscrewing the two: rods which close the openings around the shaft. 

The Williams bottles on the lower section of the table in which the 
water is absorbed from the circulating air-current should be refilled 
occasionally. The usual routine is to renew the first bottle each day 
when a series of experimerts is being carried on. A record is also kept 
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of the changes in weight of the second bottle; when it has gained 10 gm. 
of water-vapor it is rejected and another substituted. The method 
of insuring the efficiency of the soda-lime containers has already been 
given in the description of the tension-equalizer unit, and applies to 
this apparatus. The efficiency of the Williams bottle following the 
carbon-dioxide absorber is also safeguarded as described on p. 32. 

Before each experiment the three-way valve should be taken out, 
thoroughly sterilized, and lubricated with vaseline in such a manner 
that it will turn easily without danger of a leak. The mouthpiece, 
moistener, and nosepieces should also be sterilized before each experi- 
ment and again immediately after the experiment. 

The bell of the spirometer should be examined occasionally to make 
sure that it does not touch the copper walls of the bath. It should 
hang perfectly vertical and move up and down midway between the 
two cylinders. The ventilation adder contact should likewise be 
inspected before the experiment is begun to find if it works properly 
when the wheel is placed at zero. 

Calibration of the bell of the spirometer.—The records of the movement 
of the spirometer bell up or down are used in the measurement of the 
oxygen consumption and also in the measurement of the volume of 
respiration, each millimeter representing a certain quantitative rela- 
tion of volume (usually 21 to 23 ¢.c.). This value may be ascertained 
in several different ways. It may be calculated from the height and 
the diameter of the spirometer bell by the usual method of calculating 
the volume of a cylinder. This assumes that the bell is a perfect 
cylinder, with no irregularities in any part. Another method is to 
invert the bell of the spirometer, fill it with water at a definite tempera- 
ture, and compare the weights obtained before and after filling it. In 
using this method the bottom of the cylinder must be well supported 
to prevent bulging; the cylinder must also be absolutely level, other- 
wise it is impossible to fill the cylinder to its full capacity. A third 
method of calibrating the bell, and the most common in this laboratory, 
is by the admission of a definite quantity of air or oxygen through a 
Bohr meter. A description of this meter is given in connection with 
the description of the method of admitting oxygen to the apparatus 
(see page 47). The spirometer bell is pushed down to the lowest 
possible limit and a reading on a millimeter scale is taken. Air or 
oxygen is then passed through the meter into the bell of the spirometer; 
when the bell has risen to its full height, the oxygen or air is shut off. 
From the reading of the meter, the factor of the meter, and the num- 
ber of millimeters to which the bell has risen, the value per millimeter 
may be calculated. A correction should be made for temperature 
if the temperatures of the meter and the spirometer are markedly 
different. 
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A specimen calibration of the bell of a spirometer follows: 
Height of bell at start, 42 mm.; at end, 175 mm. 
Oxygen admitted, 2.935 liters; factor of meter, 0.9623; temperature 
of meter, 18.8° C.; temperature of water in spirometer, 19.2° C. 
(2.935 X (273.0 + 19.2) & 0.9623) + (175 — 42) X (273.0 + 18.8) = 
21.28 ¢.c. per mm. 

The volume represented by each millimeter rise of the bell is there- 
fore 21.28 c.c. 

Calibration of the ventilation adder.—The periphery of the wheel of 
the ventilation adder is milled. The pawl above the wheel is triangular 
at the end and engages in this milling as the bell moves in an upward 
direction. Notwithstanding this arrangement, however, there is some 
slight backward movement. Theoretically the value in c.c. of one revo- 
lution of the ventilation adder wheel should be equivalent to the circum- 
ference of the wheel in millimeters multiplied by the value in c.e. of 
a millimeter of the bell of the spirometer. The calibration can be 
carried out in a number of different ways. The bell of the spirometer 
may be filled with air or oxygen and readings taken of the level of the 
spirometer and of the ventilation adder wheel; the bell may then be 
pushed down until it is empty and a second reading taken of the level 
of the spirometer bell and of the ventilation adder wheel. As this 
method does not take into account any backward movement, the cali- 
bration should be carried out under as nearly the same conditions as 
possible as those which are present when the subject is breathing into 
and out of the apparatus. This may be accomplished by connecting 
a bulb to the opening of the three-way valve, this bulb being connected 
to another bulb filled with water, the upper and lower portions of the 
bulb being marked. The first bulb may be alternately filled and 
emptied to the upper and lower marks by raising and lowering the 
second bulb. An up and down motion of the spirometer bell is thus 
produced, simulating respiration. If the exact volume between the 
two marks on the first bulb is known, also the number of movements 
or strokes and the number of revolutions of the ventilation adder, the 
value per revolution may then be calculated. 

This method was used in the development of the apparatus, but 
recently the ventilation adder has been calibrated by a more convenient 
method in which the small hand spirometer, described in detail on 
page 79, has been used. This hand spirometer consists of an inverted 
cylinder which moves in a bath between two concentric cylinders on 
the same principle as the spirometer of the respiration apparatus. A 
handle is fastened to this inverted cylinder by which it can be moved 
up and down in a rigid framework, the length of the stroke (vertical 
movement) being adjusted by a set-screw. The general method of 
calibrating the ventilation adder with this apparatus is as follows: 
The small spirometer is connected to the three-way valve, the ventila- 
tion adder wheel is set at zero, and the kymograph drum is brought 
near the writing-point of the spirometer on the respiration apparatus. 
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The kymograph is next set in motion and the three-way valve opened 
between the small hand spirometer and the large spirometer. Regular 
movements up and down are then made with the small spirometer, care 
being taken that the beginning of the movement at the bottom and the 
end of the movement at the top are made slowly so as not to jar the 
ventilation adder wheel. This is continued until the wheel has 
revolved a number of times. The kymograph record is then coated 
with a fixative and when it is dry a number of measurements of the 
records of the strokes are made, using a pair of dividers and a milli-- 
meter scale, and estimating to about 0.1 mm. The average of ten 
measurements is then multiplied by the value per millimeter of the 
bell of the spirometer (21.33 c.c. in the example given) and the total 
number of strokes. This gives the total volume required to move the 
ventilation adder wheel the number of revolutions which has taken 
place. Dividing this volume by the number of revolutions gives the 
“apparent”? volume per revolution. A sample calculation and calibra- 
tion is given: 

Length of movement of the bell of spirometer, 26.1 mm. 

Number of movements, 82. Number of revolutions of the alumi- 

num wheel, 9.10. 


Calculation: (82X 26.1 21.33) + 9.10 =5.02 liters, volume per revo- 
lution. 


Back-lash.—In the actual use of the ventilation adder wheel there 
is a certain amount of backward movement each time that the spiro- 
meter bell moves in an upward direction. This is due to the fact that 
the edge of the wheel is milled and the transverse grooves are wide 
enough to permit some backward motion before the pawl fits firmly 
into the groove. In order to determine the amount of this backward 
movement, calibrations of the ventilation adder may be made with 
two different lengths of stroke. If the same number of complete 
revolutions are obtained, the value per stroke for the back-lash may then 
be calculated from the difference in number of strokes and the difference 
in total volume for the complete number of revolutions. This has been 
done in a number of calibrations and the results are as follows: 


Calibration with 7.04 mm. movement of the bell of the spirometer 
gave, as a result, 5.49 liters per revolution of the ventilation 
adder wheel. 

Calibration with 26.06 mm. movement of the bell of the spirometer 
gave, as a result, 5.05 liters per revolution of the ventilation 
adder wheel. 

The number of movements of the bell for 9 revolutions of the venti- 
lation adder wheel, with 7.04 mm. per movement, was 248 
greater than that with 26.06 mm. movement. 

The difference in volume for 9 revolutions amounted to 3.96 liters. 

Therefore, the amount of backward movement of wheel at each 
stroke was 3.96+ 248 =0.016 liter per movement. 
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The record on the kymograph drum 
made in the two calibrations is shown 
in figure 17. When a rubber band is 
placed around the pawl, the back-lash 
is increased, but the use of this rubber 
band is found desirable, as the sound 
of the metal pawl striking against the 
corrugations of the wheel attracts the 
attention of the subject and makes 
him conscious of his respiration. 

Kymograph records.—It is the gen- 
eral custom in this laboratory to 
smoke the kymograph records heavily, 
so as to give a sharp contrast and to 
enable us to reproduce them in whole 
or in part by using the original record 
as a negative. The greatest care is 
taken to keep the curves from acci- 
dental abrasion, and to arrange the 
recording devices so that there need 
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Fie. 17.—Specimen kymograph records 
made in the calibration of the ventila- 
tion adder. 


The upper portion shows the record made 
with a stroke of 556 c.c. and the lower 
with a stroke of 150 c.c. The complete 
revolutions of the ventilation adder wheel 


are recorded by the signal magnet in the 
horizontal line below each kymograph 
record. 


be little alteration in reproducing the 
record for publication. An effort is 
made to adjust the speed of the kymo- 
graph to a uniform rate, so that the experimental records may all be 
comparable. 


GENERAL ROUTINE OF AN EXPERIMENT. 


The general routine of a respiration experiment with this apparatus 
is practically the same as with the tension-equalizer unit. There are, 
however, some additional manipulations required, owing to the increase 
in number of observations. The subject, after securing a comfortable 
position, is attached to the apparatus by means of either the mouth- 
piece or nosepieces. Before the experiment is actually begun, the 
carbon-dioxide absorbers are weighed and the meter reading or the 
weight of the oxygen cylinder is obtained. The spirometer level is set 
at such a height (as indicated by a millimeter scale) that there will be 
no danger of all the air being drawn out of the spirometer bell by the 
subject in a deep inspiration. The contact of the ventilation adder is 
set at zero and the kymograph is adjusted so that the time marker, the 
revolution counter, and the pointer of the spirometer bell will write 
freely. The height of the spirometer bell may be read either while 
the apparatus is running or before the ventilation has been started. 
Of course it is necessary to use the same method of reading at the end 
of the experiment as at the beginning. Everything being in readiness, 
and the air of the apparatus circulating, the three-way valve is then 
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turned at the end of a normal expiration and the subject begins inspir- 
ing from the apparatus. Oxygen is admitted either continuously or 
intermittently. If the meter is used, the movement of the pointer is 
recorded each time it passes the zero-point of the meter. At the end 
of the experiment the valve is turned as with the older type of appa- 
ratus. After running a few minutes, oxygen is admitted into the 
apparatus until the spirometer is at the same level as at the beginning 
of the experiment. For convenience this admission of oxygen may be 
omitted in actual practice, care being taken to read the height of the 
spirometer and then to correct for the actual difference in level between 
the beginning and end of the experiment. A reading of the ventilation 
adder is also taken at the end of the experiment and noted on the 
record sheet. During the latter half of the experimental period the 
completeness of absorption of the carbon dioxide is tested, as with the 
older apparatus, by deflecting a portion of the air-current through a 
solution of barium hydroxide. 


OXYGEN SUPPLY FOR THE UNIVERSAL RESPIRATION APPARATUS. 


In connection with the direct determination of the oxygen consump- 
tion of the subject it is necessary to admit the oxygen in such a manner 
that it can be easily and accurately weighed or measured. It is also 
necessary to have the supply free from carbon dioxide and water-vapor, 
or to make some provision for removing these gases. In the earlier 
experimenting, oxygen was admitted from a small cylinder containing 
about 150 liters of the gas. As the kind of oxygen first purchased 
contained both carbon dioxide and water, the cylinder was provided 
with tubes for the removal of these impurities. A rubber bag attached 
to a tee which was connected with the valve prevented any sudden 
escape of the gas through the tubes when the valve was opened. 

These small cylinders were used for some time, but there were a 
number of disadvantages in connection with their use. It was necessary 
to make sure that the bag was absolutely deflated each time that the 
cylinder was used, and that the connections on the carbon-dioxide and 
water-vapor absorbers were absolutely tight. These latter parts, being 
fragile, were easily broken, and whenever such a break occurred the 
determination of the oxygen was lost for that particular experiment. 
The fitting of the purifying apparatus to the cylinders also required 
considerable time. 

For a brief period in the early development of the apparatus an 
oxygen generator was used which furnished oxygen by the generation 
of the gas from the action of water on sodium peroxide. A tin can 
containing fused sodium peroxide was held in the bottom of a container 
by means of springs. Holes were punched in the top and bottom of 
the can to allow the admission of water. The can of sodium peroxide 
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was covered with a bell having an exit and a valve at the top. When 
this valve was opened, the water entered the can of sodium peroxide 
and gas was generated. The gas thus formed was remarkably pure, 
containing only moisture. It was, therefore, still necessary to have 
a drier. One objection to this apparatus was the fact that during 
generation intense heat was formed which interfered with accurate 
weighing. 

This method of supplying oxygen did not prove so practical as the 
use of cylinders, and when it was found that the oxygen from the Linde 
Air Products Company of Buffalo, New York, contained very little 
nitrogen and practically no weighable amount of carbon dioxide and 
water, their product was substituted. Small cylinders were obtained, 
containing about 150 liters of the gas, with approximately 3 per cent 
of nitrogen.1. A reduction valve was attached by means of which the 
flow of oxygen into the apparatus could readily be regulated. While 
the quality of the oxygen and the method of admission were both 
satisfactory, provided the reduction valve was in perfect condition, it 
was frequently found that the reduction valve did not work properly 
or that it was leaking. A Bohr experimental gas-meter of 1-liter 
capacity was therefore tested in the spring of 1911 and adopted; at the 
present time there are at least five of these meters in use in the Nutri- 
tion Laboratory. 

The Bohr meter as set up and used is shown in figure 15 (page 41). 
Each scale division corresponds to 5 ¢e.c., while the numerals correspond 
to 0.1 liter. The whole meter is immersed in an aquarium jar filled with 
water. This insures uniformity of temperature throughout the meter 
and surrounding medium, and precludes measurable temperature change 
in a 15-minute experiment. A moistener is placed in front of the meter 
so as to provide for the complete saturation of the air passing through 
it, thus preventing the evaporation of the water in the meter. This 
moistener consists of a wide-mouth bottle, c, in which a three-holed 
rubber stopper provided with tubes is inserted. One tube dips below 
the level of the water and the other provides for the exit of the gas. 
A third tube, which extends from below the surface of the meter to 
above the water in the aquarium jar, serves as a safety valve in case 
there is back pressure. The use of this is referred to later. The 
bottle is weighted down with shot. The thermometer inserted through 
the cover of the aquarium jar indicates the temperature of the water. 

The requirements for accuracy in the use of the meter are accurate 
measurements of the barometric pressure and the temperature, com- 
plete saturation of the air with water-vapor, and a knowledge of the 
mechanical factor of the apparatus. The first three conditions can 


; 1Formerly the impurity was considered to be nitrogen, but it has recently been found that this 
impurity is nearly all argon and our calculations are made upon this basis. 
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easily be met. The mechanical correction factor can be obtained by 
calibration tests,! in which a cylinder of oxygen is used, the amount of 
gas passing through the meter being computed from the loss in weight 
and from the known chemical composition of the gas. Before the 
meter is calibrated it should be accurately leveled by means of the 
leveling screws on the meter and on the board upon which it rests. 
It should also be filled to the level at which it is to be used, the best 
level being that indicated by the manufacturers by the lines marked 
upon the rim. The meter and aquarium jar with the surrounding 
water should stand long enough before calibration for the whole mass 
to come into temperature equilibrium, otherwise the temperature of 


TABLE 6.—Results of independent calibrations of a 1-liter Bohr meter 
by two operators. 


i eal dec TM. C: 
Date. Per cent. Date. Per cent. 
1912 1912 
November 5....... 99.39 November 6....... 98 .97 
99.24 99.96 
99.96 98.59 
AVeCYage? f..i ccc 99 .53 AVCPrageGs... ons ne 2 99.17 
November 6....... 98.90 November 15...... 98.70 
99.10 98.71 
AV OTAGO. 8 feces 99 .00 IAVCTAQO rs wes cs 98.71 
November 14...... 100.10 
99.94 
99.77 
AVERAGE Hoos 575.035 99 .94 
Average of all....| 99.50 Average of all....| 98.94 


the bath may not indicate the temperature of the meter. It is also 
necessary that the cylinder connections be absolutely air-tight. This 
may be tested by weighing the cylinder at intervals of 15 to 20 minutes; 
if no change in weight takes place, the connections are tight. The 
cylinder is then connected to the entrance tube of the moistening 
apparatus and the gas is passed through at approximately the rate to 
be used during an experiment. Usually this has been about 4 liters in 
10 to 15 minutes. The two or three calibrations made in this manner 
should agree within 0.5 per cent, and the limits of error between two 
sets of calibrations made by two people on separate days should agree 
on the average within at least 1 per cent. 


1The method has been described in detail by Benedict, Phys. Review, 1906, 22, p. 294. 
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Accuracy in filling the meter for the several calibrations is also an 
important consideration. The meter should always be filled to within 
at least 1 mm. of the same level each time and, if the other observations 
are made with sufficient accuracy and uniformity, the only cause for 
variation in the mechanical factor should be the level. Calibrations 
independently made by two observers after emptying and refilling the 
meter each day are given in table 6. 

That the difference in level of the water inside the meter makes a 
difference in the factor of the meter is shown by some experiments 
which were carried out by Dr. E. P. Cathcart,! of the London Hospital 
Medical College. In these tests approximately 4 liters of oxygen were 
passed through the meter in from 2 to 3 minutes. The volume at 0° and 
760 mm. as measured by the meter was computed from the meter read- 
ings and the records of the temperature and barometer; the true volume 
was computed from the loss in weight of the oxygen cylinder. The 
correction factors, which are given in table 7, were calculated by 


TABLE 7.—Results of Cathcart’s experiments on the effect 
of varying levels of water in the meter. 


No. of experiments Correction 
Level. 
averaged. factor. 
Di Ct 
11 Line mark...... 103.3+0.8 
3 3 mm. above.. 98.7+0.3 
4 8 mm. above... 92.9+0.6 
3 13 mm. above... 84.7+0.3 


dividing the true volume of gas leaving the cylinder by the amount 
computed from the meter readings. It will be seen from table 7 that 
there was a marked change in the correction factor of the meter when 
the water-level was increased in height. It is also quite possible to 
have the level of the water so low that the meter will not record at all. 

It has been pointed out that the meter must be calibrated under 
exactly the same conditions as used in the experiment. One of these 
conditions is rapidity of admission. If the oxygen is admitted at the 
rate of 1 liter in 3 or 4 minutes, it should be calibrated at that rate; 
if more rapidly, it should be calibrated at the higher rate. The effect 
of the rate of admission upon the correction factor is clearly shown in 
the series of results which were obtained by Dr. Cathcart in connection 
with an experiment on muscular work. (See table 8.) The time 
varied from the rate of 4 liters in 21 seconds to the rate of 4 liters in 
9 minutes 30 seconds. It will be seen that up to the rate of 4 liters 
in 2 minutes 6 seconds, the correction factor varies with the rate that 
the gas passed through the meter. During the calibrations particular 


‘Research Associate of the Nutrition Laboratory in 1911-12. The results of these tests have 
been previously published in a description of the spirometer unit. (Benedict, Deutsch. Archiv 
klin. Med., 1912, 107, p. 183.) 
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care is of course taken to insure that all of the observations are made 
as uniformly as possible. 

It is of interest to note the average accuracy of meters in actual 
experimenting. An opportunity was given for observing this in con- 
nection with a study on the effect of a carbohydrate-free diet upon four 
young men during the winter season of 1912-13. Both meters and 
oxygen cylinders were used in these experiments. The type of oxygen 
cylinder and valve employed will be subsequently described. The 
cylinders were weighed to approximately 0.01 gm. on the balance 
regularly used in connection with the respiration apparatus; the meters 
were read as usual, and the barometer and temperature observed during 
each period of admission. Each of the four meters was in charge of 
each of four observers at various times, so that the series of results prob- 
ably represents as nearly as can be the actual range of accuracy with 


TABLE 8.—Results of Cathcart’s experiments on the effect of the rate at which 
oxygen is passed through the meter. 


Time for ' F Time for ; Time for = : 
Correction Correction | Correction 
record of Enid record of ee record of | Fee 
4 liters. ‘c : 4 liters. ; 4 liters. | ¢ : 
min. sec. p1cl. min. sec. Dp. .ct. min. sec. PMOL: 
0 21.2 106.5 O™“ 36 104.4 Sart 102.8 
0 26 106.9 OP 257 103.6 Or aol Wy 0352 
On 732 105.8 1 be es 103.6 Se 00), 4 1019 
0 35 105.0 2) 6 102.5 OM SOF O27, 


these meters in use. Table 9 shows the correction factors obtained, 
assuming that the loss in weight of the oxygen cylinder was accurately 
measured and that there was no leak of oxygen during the experiments. 
From an examination of the results it would appear that the range in 
percentage accuracy is +2 per cent, that the average deviation for the 
four series was from +0.37 to +0.75 per cent, and that the majority 
of the figures are within this variation. Three of the observations with 
meter No. 2 do not appear to have been made with sufficient care, 
7. é., the first one on December 27 (100.4 per cent) and the first two on 
December 28. On the latter date there was evidently a compensation 
error which brought the first value well above the average and the other 
considerably below. In general, however, the figures for meter No. 2 
are reliable. Similarly, it is believed that the percentages for the 
other three meters are representative of the accuracy with which one 
can use the meter. 

Mention has been made of the various types of valves and connec- 
tions which have been used with the oxygen cylinders. As has been 
stated, the reduction valves supplied with the oxygen cylinders or 
which were purchased in Europe were at times so inefficient that the 
substitution of the meter proved of much advantage. Subsequently 
it was found that a needle-valve, sold by the Charles E. Beseler Co., of 
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New York City, and the Lunkenheimer angle needle-valve were tight 
to the pressure obtained in oxygen cylinders when filled to 100 atmos- 
pheres or more. Threaded collars and fittings were obtained from the 
manufacturers of the cylinders and substituted for the fittings on the 
needle-valve; the needle-valves were then attached to the small 


TaBLE 9.—Correction factors of the Bohr meters, as shown by results obtained in actual use. 


Meter No. 2. Meter No. 5. Meter No. 7. Meter No. 8. 
| | 
Date. Pe ct: Date. Pct: Date. P. ct. Date. | Prict. 
| 
1912 1912 1912 | 1912 
December 27 | 100.4 || December 27) 97.5 || December 27 | 103.3 || December 27 | 100.9 
95.4 98.2 | 102.8 | 100.7 
96.7 98.5 | 102.9 | 101.0 
December 28| 98.2 || December 28! 97.9 | 103.6 | 100.8 
93 .4 97.8 | 103.4 ; 101.6 
96.1 98.8 | 102.7 ' 100.5 
95.9 98.6 | 103.0 | 102.0 
95.9 99.7 || December 28) 103.0 || December 28 101.4 
96.5 98.5 103.2 101.5 
December 29| 95.4 98.8 | 102.6 | 101.1 
96.2 || December 29} 98.3 | 103.4 | 101.3 
95.7 98.4 104.3 | 102.4 
98.3 98.2 | 102.9 101.1 
97.2 99.2 | 102.9 101.5 
96.3 99.2 | 103.9 101.6 
96.9 98.9 | 102.3 101.9 
95.8 98.1 | 103.2 || December 29) 102.0 
95.6 98.6 || December 29 | 103.0 100.9 
95.9 98.0 102.6 101.4 
December 30! 95.9 || December 30| 97.6 103.3 || December 30} 101.2 
96.0 98.8 || December 30 | 102.5 o 101.2 
96.2 97.7 103.4 101.0 
96.2 98.0 102:.2 101.7 
95.5 98.3 103.3 
December 31| 96.7 97.8 102.5 Average...| 101.3 
95.9 |} December 31} 98.2 102.4 Av. devia- 
96.3 98.4 104.1 BLOM c/a = es if 
95.8 98.2 102.7 
98.4 102.6 
Average...| 96.3 98.1 
Av. devia- 98.8 Average...| 103.0 
Hon: 3... + .75 98.0 Av. devia- 
98.4 un Coys Veer ees eer 41 
97.9 
98.4 
Average...| 98.3 
Av. devia- 
tLONS< 5.5.5 + 37 


oxygen cylinders. The cylinders, thus fitted, have been more or less 
used since that time. 

It is somewhat difficult to state which method of measurement is 
preferable, as both the cylinder method and the meter method have 
their disadvantages. The use of the oxygen cylinder and valves 
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requires an additional weighing; furthermore, if the valve is not abso- 
lutely tight, the whole apparatus for determining the oxygen is useless. 
The valves also vary in their closeness of fit; occasionally one is found 
which leaks slightly and again another will remain tight for a number 
of months. It is also sometimes difficult to obtain a collar which 
fits closely against the valve opening of the cylinder. 

The meter method has an advantage in that the rate of admission 
can be noted and a leak detected while the experiment is in progress. 
Furthermore with the meter a large cylinder of oxygen, 7. e., with a 
capacity of 100 cubic feet, may be used, this supply being sufficient 
for a period of several months without renewal. Among the disadvan- 
tages is the fact that occasionally the noting of the number of liters 
used is inadvertently omitted. The operator, in looking over the other 
factors of the experiment, may discover this omission, but the results 
may be of such a character that the addition of 1 liter may or may not 
correct the evident error. Several attempts have been made to avoid 
this error by providing an automatic recording attachment. This has 
been in most instances electrical. The pointer attached to the moving 
drum of the meter is provided with a short rod at right angles to it, 
so that when passing a contact at the top of the meter a circuit is 
closed. Several different kinds of contact have been inserted in the 
top of the meter, but none of them has as yet proved absolutely 
reliable and they can not be recommended. With an electrical record- 
ing device, the full amount of oxygen to be supplied must be admitted 
during the experimental period, as otherwise the record will not give 
the true value. Another method for preventing this error of omission 
has been instituted by Mr. H. L. Higgins, of the Laboratory staff. 
Instead of admitting the oxygen at such a rate as to equal the consump- 
tion of the gas by the subject, he allows the volume of the apparatus 
to diminish gradually for the first 3 or 4 minutes, and then admits 
quite rapidly 1 liter of oxygen. At the end of the seventh or eighth 
minute the process is repeated and again at the end of the tenth or 
twelfth minute. If this routine is adhered to, there is no danger of 
omitting the recording of a liter. The only disadvantage is that dur- 
ing the time of admitting the gas rapidly there is liable to be a distor- 
tion of the respiration record. Occasionally, through oversight, oxygen 
has been admitted to the meter when the exit pipe to the apparatus 
was closed. This caused such a pressure inside the meter that the glass 
face was blown out. Recently, at the suggestion of Mr. L. E. Emmes, 
of this laboratory, a device has been used which prevents such an acci- 
dent.! A third glass tube is inserted in the moistener with the lower end 
below the level of the water in the moistener and the upper end above 
the level of the water in the water-bath. When pressure accumulates, 
this acts as a safety valve and allows the release of the gas before suffi- 
cient pressure can be accumulated to cause damage. 


See page 47. 
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The choice of the two methods of admitting oxygen, 7. e., from a 
weighed cylinder or through a meter, depends upon the facilities of the 
laboratory and the limits of its finances. If a weighed cylinder is used 
it is necessary to have at least two small cylinders which can be alter- 
nated or else one small and one large cylinder from which the small 
one can be refilled occasionally. The equipment necessary for the 
use of a meter comprises a good barometer, a 1-liter Bohr meter, a 
glass jar large enough to immerse the meter, a small oxygen cylinder 
for calibration purposes, and a large cylinder for general supply. Most 
experimental laboratories where respiration work is carried on are 
equipped with barometers, so that the additional equipment actually 
required would ordinarily be the Bohr meter and glass tank and a 
large supply of oxygen. After a meter is once installed and properly 
calibrated it should remain in good condition indefinitely, although 
occasional calibrations should be made. One meter has been in use 
in this laboratory for 6 months without calibration and when it was 
recalibrated by an operator who had had no experience with it, the 
results agreed to within 1 per cent of the correction factor which had 
been in use previously. It should be stated that in this case the meter 
was taken out of the bath and the water in it removed; the meter was 
then refilled, put back into the tank, and re-leveled before calibration. 

The use of a meter involves more calculation in obtaining the results 
of experiments than the use of a weighed cylinder, but a cylinder 
requires the additional time of weighing which practically offsets the 
increase in calculations. Accordingly, so far as time is concerned, 
there is no advantage in either case. In general, it would appear 
from the experience in this laboratory with cylinder and meters that 
the use of the latter is preferable because there is less likelihood of the 
loss of the determination of oxygen with the use of the meter if the 
proper method of admission is used and ordinary precautions are taken. 


ZUNTZ-GEPPERT METHOD.' 


The successful use of the Zuntz-Geppert method in this investigation 
is largely due to the courtesy of Professor Zuntz. During a stay of 
several weeks in the Institute of Animal Physiology at Berlin, I had the 
privilege of acquiring the technique of this method under the immediate 
supervision of Professor Zuntz, and wish here to express my thanks for 
the assistance rendered me at that time and for the many helpful 
points obtained pertaining to the study of the respiratory exchange. 

} DESCRIPTION AND USE OF PARTS OF APPARATUS. 

A detailed description of the mouthpiece and nose-clip, the valves, 

and the various parts of the sampling and gas-analysis apparatus is 


given in the following pages. The general principle employed in the 
Zuntz-Geppert method of determining the respiratory exchange is 


1Magnus-Levy, Archiv f. d. ges. Physiol., 1894, 55, p. 11. 
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as follows: The subject of the experiment breathes through a mouth- 
piece attached to a tee connecting two glass valves which separate the 
inspired and expired air. The expired air is measured by means of a 
moist gas-meter. A sample of the air is taken over water by an auto- 
matic apparatus and isthen analyzed in a special gas-analysis apparatus 
in which the carbon dioxide is absorbed by potassium hydroxide and 
the oxygen absorbed by phosphorus. 

Mouthpiece——The mouthpiece used, which is shown at C in figures 
18 and 19, is the original Denayrouse type.!_ It is constructed of soft, 
pure-gum rubber and consists of an elliptical piece of rubber or flange, 
having an opening in the center, 2 cm. in diameter, to which a rubber 
tube is attached. This flange is placed between the lips and gums. 


exam 
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Fig. 18.—Mouthpiece and valves used in the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus. 


Air enters at A, is drawn into the mouth through the mouthpiece C, and is exhaled at B.  ¢, 
opening which is covered by a membrane; d, inside tube of valve; e, rubber stopper; f, outside 
cylinder of valve. 
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Fic. 19.—Most recent form of the Zuntz valves. 


The enlargement in the outside cylinder permits a very free play of the membrane around the 
inside cylinder, and also serves to hold water for moistening the inspired air and the membrane; 
air enters at A and leaves at B; C, mouthpiece. 


Two small flanges attached at right angles to the larger flange enable 
the subject to grasp it with the teeth and thus keep it in place. This 
type of mouthpiece is the most generally used when mouth-breathing is 
employed. 

Nose-clip.—The nose-clip is also of the type most commonly used, 
7. €., a flat steel spring consisting of a band of metal about 15 mm. 
wide, on the inside of which are flat pads which fit against the sides of 
the nose. The tight closure of the nostrils depends upon the proper 
placing of the nose-clip and upon the tension of the spring. 

Valves.—The valves used are shown in figure 18. A glass tube, with 
an internal diameter of 22 mm. and a length of 25 cm., is rounded over 


1p, Regnard, Recherches expérimentales sur les variations pathologiques des combustions 
respiratoires, Paris, 1879, p. 286. 
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at one end, d, and closed. In the side of the tube, and about one-third 
of the length from the closed end, is an elliptical opening, c, which has 
a smooth edge. A thin membrane is tied around this tube in such a 
way that it fits loosely; a slit is made in the membrane on the side oppo- 
site to the opening, c. Zuntz and his co-workers have most commonly 
used calves’ intestine for this purpose, but Durig! has substituted fish 
membrane. We have also employed a very thin tambour rubber. 
The glass tube is inserted in a rubber stopper, e, which fits into the end 
of a cylinder, f, 45 mm. in diameter and 19 cm. in length. The other 
end of the cylinder is constricted to about the same size as the 
smaller tube. When air is pushed in at e or drawn through the opposite 
end it distends the membrane, which opens and allows the air to pass 
through at c. When the pressure in f is slight, the membrane closes 
and fits against the smaller tube, d._ In tying on the membrane there 
should be a play of several millimeters between the tube and the 
membrane. One of these valves is attached by rubber tubing to each 
end of the glass tee, connecting with the rubber mouthpiece. The 
whole arrangement, with the exception of the membrane covering, 
is shown in figure 18, the air entering at A and leaving at B. 

Another and more recent form of valve is shown in figure 19. Instead 
of the outside cylinder being of uniform diameter, an enlargement has ~ 
been made so that the membrane, when distended, will not adhere to 
the outer tube. Water can also be placed in the enlarged portion, which 
assists in moistening the ingoing air and, of still more importance, 
moistens the membrane in the ingoing air-tube. 

Elster meter—The gas-meter used for measuring the expired air is 
shown in figure 20.” It has four dials, three of which give 10, 100, and 
1,000 liters, while the fourth, which is the largest one, gives liters and 
parts of a liter to 0.02 liter. The meter is filled with water to a certain 
level, which is determined by opening the cap at A. When water 
flows out through this opening, the meter is sufficiently full for measur- 
ing purposes. As different levels require different correction factors 
and a difference in level is produced by the evaporation of the water, 
we have attached a side tube with a millimeter scale, W, in such a way 
as to show the actual level of the water at any time. This water-gage 
has proved of distinct advantage in working with the Elster meter. 
The need of some indication of the level of the water in the meter is 
very clearly shown in the calibration tests made by Cathcart with 
different levels in the Bohr meter. (See table 7, page 49.) For obtain- 
ing the temperature of the meter or of the air passing through it, ther- 
mometers may be inserted as shown in figure 20 at V and V. 

Meter thermo-barometer—In order to obtain the amount of gas 
passing through the meter at 0° C. and 760 mm. mercury pressure, 


1Durig, Biochem. Zeitschr., 1907, 4, p. 68. 
*This meter is constructed by S. S. Elster, of Berlin. 
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Zuntz has devised an automatic method for indicating a volume of 
100 c.c. of air at the conditions under which the air passes through the 
meter. A thin-walled metal capsule containing a few drops of water is 
placed inside the air-tube G entering the meter and another in the 
tube 7 leading from the meter. The location of these capsules is 
shown at C and D in figure 20. The two capsules are connected by a 
small metal tube s, s, which in turn is connected with the graduated 
glass tube, P, shown at the side of the meter. This graduated tube is 
partly filled with water and actuated by a leveling tube, Z. The 
method of use is as follows: The volume, 100 e.c. at 0° C. and 760 mm. 
pressure, is calculated to the volume at the average temperature of 
the meter and the barometric pressure, the latter being corrected for 
the tension of the aqueous vapor in the meter at the time of use. A 
stopcock, K, at the side of the graduated glass tube, P, is opened to the 
air and air is drawn into the graduated glass tube by means of the 
leveling tube, Z, to the point corresponding to the volume calculated. 
The glass stopcock, K,is then closed. The reading of the graduated tube 
gives the volume of 100 c.c. at the observed temperature and pressure. 

Automatic sampling device.—Another arrangement connected with 
the meter provides for taking automatically a small sample from the air 
asit enters. To the central axis of the meter, which is extended at the 
back, are fastened 4 or 5 concentric pulleys of different sizes (see U). 
Around one of these pulleys passes an endless cord, 7, r, 7, which is 
carried over pulleys at the top of the meter and then forward to pulleys 
on the front of the meter. These are shown in figure 20 at H, EH, and F. 
This endless cord then extends downward to a loose pulley, M, some- 
what below the level of the meter. The cord is kept taut by the weight 
L. Upon the right-hand side of the cord as it is carried over the two 
pulleys E and E, is attached a glass overflow tube, NV, with an open end, 
which is connected by a rubber tube to the bottom of the analytical 
apparatus at J. The weight of the overflow tube, N, and of the rubber 
connections is counterpoised by means of theweight X. Theoretically 
the weight of the exit tube and connections should be greater than the 
weight used to counterbalance it, so that no pressure willbe produced in 
the meter and thus hinder respiration. 

The routine of sampling is asfollows: Before an experiment is begun, 
the measuring burettes, / and 1, on the gas-analysis apparatus are filled 
with acidulated water. The overflow tube N is then lifted to a height 
somewhat above the zero-mark on the burettes. As all of the connec- 
tions are open, each movement of the meter lowers automatically the 
tube N so that the water-levels in the sampling burettes, / and /, are 
at the same time gradually and automatically lowered. The rapidity 
with which this is done can be regulated by placing the cord on different 
pulleys at the back of the meter. The air is thus drawn through the 
sampling tube, Q, Q, which extends from the large ingoing air-pipe G 


) 
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over the top of the meter to the capillary tube R connected with 
burettes, 7 and 1, of the gas-analysis apparatus. 

Gas-analysis apparatus.—The general principle of the gas-analysis 
apparatus is as follows: The gases to be analyzed are automatically 
collected over acidulated water in two burettes of similar construction 
in the manner just described. After being measured by leveling at 
atmospheric pressure, the air is then passed into a 30 per cent solution 
of caustic-potash in pipettes of special construction containing glass 
tubes. One of the caustic-potash pipettes is shown in figure 21. 
Another form of pipette is shown in figure 22. After absorption of 
the carbon dioxide has taken place, the residual gases are drawn back 
into two other burettes, where they are again measured at atmospheric 


J 


{iC 


Fie. 21, Fig. 22. 


Fig. 21.—Caustie potash pipette used in the Zuntz-Geppert analysis apparatus. 


The inside cylinder is filled with glass tubes which give a large surface for absorption of carbon 
dioxide. The pipette for the absorption of oxygen is of similar construction, but the glass tubes 
are replaced by stick yellow phosphorus. 


Fic. 22.—Absorption pipette used in the Zuntz-Geppert analysis apparatus. 


It may contain either caustic potash solution for absorption of carbon dioxide or sodium 
hydrosulphite for the absorption of oxygen. 


pressure and the temperature of the bath. They are then driven into 
pipettes containing phosphorus, where the oxygen is absorbed; finally, 
the remaining gas, or nitrogen plus argon, is measured. 

The general construction of the gas-analysis apparatus may be seen 
in figure 20. A glass tank filled with water contains 7 burettes. The 
two outside burettes, / and 1, are designed to measure the collected gas 
and are therefore graduated in 0.02 ¢.c. only from —100 to +101 c.c. 
They are connected at the top by the Y capillary connections, a, a, 
to the capillary tube R above the apparatus for drawing in the sample, 
and by the connections, b, b, to the caustic-potash pipettes, H and H. 
When the sample is drawn from the atmosphere or from the air going 
through the meter, the clamps at a and a are open, while the clamps at 
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b and b are closed, thus furnishing connection between the overflow tube 
N and the burettes. Next to the two sample-measuring burettes, 
1 and /, are two more burettes, 2 and 2, which are graduated from 90 
to 100 e.c. and are used for measuring the gas after the carbon dioxide 
has been absorbed. ‘These are connected by the Y connections, c 
and c, and d and d, to the caustic-potash pipettes, H and H, and to the 
phosphorus pipettes, J and J, respectively. On the inside of these 
burettes are two additional burettes, 3 and 3, graduated from 75 to 86 
c.c., in which the gas is measured after the oxygen has been absorbed 
in the phosphorus pipettes, J and J. Y connections at the top (e and 
e, and f and f) lead to the phosphorus pipettes, J and J, and to the open 
air, respectively. The connections between the pipettes and burettes 
are made by means of capillary rubber tubing, and closure is made of 
this rubber tubing by means of spring clamps, as shown in figure 20. 
In the center of the seven burettes is the special burette, 4, known as 
the “analysis thermo-barometer.’’ Corrections for changes in baro- 
metric pressure and the temperature of the water-bath are made by 
means of the readings taken upon this burette. The burette 4 at the 
beginning of the experiment is filled with a definite amount of water; 
the stopcock is then closed at the top and the reading taken by means of 
the leveling bulb Y, which is at the right of the figure. When a read- 
ing is made, the water-levels in the arms of the leveling bulb and that 
in the burette are brought to the same horizontal plane. 

Routine of gas analysis —The analysis of the air is carried out as 
follows: After the sample has been drawn into burettes, 1 and /, the 
pinchcock on the tube JW is closed, and the pincheocks k, k and h, h 
are opened; after a few minutes a reading is taken, using the leveling 
bulb, Y, at the right. A simultaneous reading is taken of burette 4— 
the so-called ‘‘analysis thermo-barometer.”’ Several readings are taken 
at intervals of a minute or so until the changes in all three burettes 
are alike or give constant readings. The air in these two burettes is then 
driven over into the pipettes H and H by opening the pinchcocks b and 
b. When all of the gas has been driven into the pipettes, the pinchcocks 
are closed, and the gas is allowed to remain for at least 10 minutes to 
insure complete absorption of the carbon dioxide. The leveling bulb 
Y is then lowered and hung on a hook at the right-hand side of the 
tank, the pincheocks c and c being opened so that the gas will descend 
slowly into burettes 2 and 2. The gas should be drawn into these 
burettes very slowly in order that they may drain properly. After 
the gas has been drawn in, the solutions in the two caustic-potash 
pipettes H and H are drawn to the same point that they were before 
the analysis was started. The pinchcocks c and ¢ are then closed and 
readings are taken of burettes 2 and 2, and of the analysis thermo- 
barometer, 4, until they become constant. The gas is then driven into 
pipettes J and J, which contain stick yellow phosphorus. Here the 
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absorption of oxygen which requires about 10 minutes, takes place. 
The pinchcocks, e and e, are now opened and the gas is drawn into 
burettes 3 and 3 by the routine carried out after the carbon dioxide 
had been absorbed. When the gas has all been drawn into burettes 
3 and 3, the water in the phosphorus pipettes, J and J, is drawn to a 
definite point in the capillary tube and closure is made by shutting the 
pinchcocks e ande. A reading is then taken of the gas in the burettes 
3 and 3 and of the analysis thermo-barometer 4. The gas is finally 
expelled into the open air by opening the pinchcocks f and f. The 
water-level in the burettes 3 and 3 is finally set at zero, and the appa- 
ratus is ready for another analysis. 


GENERAL ROUTINE OF AN EXPERIMENT. 


The general method of carrying out a respiration experiment with 
the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus is as follows: In rest experiments the 
subject usually les on his back upon a couch for about half an hour 
before the experimental period begins. The valves are placed in a 
convenient position for the subject and so that he does not support 
them. The outgoing valve is connected to the moist gas-meter by a 
piece of rubber tubing 20 to 25 mm. in diameter and of suitable 
length, usually from 1to 2 meters. When the period for the experiment 
is determined, the subject inserts the mouthpiece, puts on the nose- 
clip, and begins breathing through the valves. Usually outdoor air 
is supplied. The operator then takes readings of the Elster meter 
every minute. When these become constant, the actual experimental 
period is begun. The overflow tube, NV, from the burettes in the gas- 
analysis apparatus is raised to such a height that when the pinchcocks 
a and a are opened air will be drawn into burettes 7 and 7. The time 
is noted and a reading of the Elster meter is taken at exactly the 
beginning of the period. A reading of the meter thermo-barometer is 
also taken. Pinchcocks a and a are then opened and the air drawn 
into the burettes 7 and 1. Readings are made of the Elster meter 
every minute throughout the experimental period, which is usually 
of 15 to 20 minutes’ duration. The time required for emptying the 
burettes must be so regulated that it will coincide with the duration 
of the period. This is done by the proper adjustment of the endless 
cord, r, 7, r, upon the concentric pulleys, U, at the back of the meter. 
When burettes / and / are full of air, the pinchcocks are closed, the 
time is noted, and the readings are taken of the meter and the meter 
thermo-barometer. The experimental period is then ended. 

Several experiments may be made in succession by drawing air into 
the sampling burettes as soon as the first two samples have been sent 
over into the potash pipette. A short interval should be allowed for 
the gases in the burette to reach constant temperature or constant 
readings. A new experiment may then be begun. 
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The Zuntz-Geppert method has been the leading method for a 
number of years for determining the gaseous metabolism in short 
periods of both man and animals. The method has been and is now 
in use in a large number of clinics and laboratories, and we are indebted 
to it for a great advance in the modern knowledge of the respiratory 
exchange under normal and pathological conditions. 


TISSOT METHOD. 


The Tissot method of determining the respiratory exchange has 
found greatest use in the French laboratories. In Chauveau’s labora- 
tory a large amount of work on the mechanics of respiration as well as 
on the gaseous metabolism of man has been carried out with this 
method. More recently it has been quite extensively applied by Amar! 
in the study of muscular work of various kinds. 

During a European trip in 1908, I studied the technique of this 
method in Chauveau’s laboratory in Paris, and am indebted to Pro- 
fessor Chauveau and Dr. Tissot for the privileges accorded me at that 
time and to Mr. Jules Mansion for much personal assistance. 

The method as described by Tissot? is essentially the following: 
The subject breathes through glass nosepieces of special design attached 
to a pair of valves which separate the inspired and expired air. The 
expired air is conducted by means of rubber tubing into an automatic- 
ally counterpoised spirometer. The gas collected in the spirometer is 
sampled after the experiment is finished and analyzed by means of a 
gas-analysis apparatus.’ 


DESCRIPTION AND USE OF PARTS OF APPARATUS. 


A description of the nosepieces, valves, and method of collecting 
the expired air is given here in detail.‘ 

Nosepieces.—The nosepieces are made of glass tubing in one end of 
which a bulb is blown. These are shown in figure 23 (A and A) con- 
nected to the tee-piece B by rubber tubing of suitable size, this tubing 
being of varying length to permit flexibility in use. Different sizes of 
glass tubing and bulbs may be used to adjust the nosepieces to the 
nostrils of the various subjects. They are inserted as deeply into the 
nose as is comfortable for the subject and are tested by putting the 
fingers over the open ends and attempting to exhale. 

Modified glass nosepieces.—During this investigation an attempt has 
been made to modify the glass nosepieces so that they would fit more 
closely into the nostrils and be more comfortable. These modified 
nosepieces are shown in figure 24. They are made of ordinary glass 
tubing with a flat bulb blown at one end. The nosepiece is bent so 


1Amar, Journ. de physiol. et de pathol. gén., 1913, 15, p. 62. 
2Tissot, Journ. de physiol. et de pathol. gén., 1904, 6, p. 688. 
8Tissot, Traité de Physique Biologie, Paris, 1901, 1, p. 717. 
4For description of apparatus for alcohol check tests, see p. 80. 
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that when placed in the nostril the other end can be easily attached 
to the connecting piece B (fig. 23) without stress being put upon the 
nostril. The view at A (fig. 24) shows it as it appears from above 
when placed in the nostril and at B from the side. 

Valves.—The valves used in the Tissot method are the Thiry valves.! 
Two of these are shown in figure 23 (C and C). A very thin brass 
flap, D, hinged on one edge, rests against a brass tube, H, 15 mm. in 
diameter. The edge of the tube is tapered where the flap D rests 
against it, so that there is a minimum amount of surface in contact 
between D and EL. The brass tube # is inserted in a collar F, which 
screws into the ring G. This ring encircles a glass tube, H, 23 mm. in 
diameter and 30 mm. in length. A collar, K,with attached brass tube, 
J, fits over the end of the glass tube H. The glass tube is cemented 
into the parts G and K by sealing-wax. The tee-piece B joins the two 
valves and the nosepieces. When the valve is in action, the air enters 
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Fig. 23.—Nosepieces and valves used with the Tissot method. 
A, A, nosepieces; B, tee piece connecting two valves C, C; D, flap of valve; H, inlet of valve; J, 
outlet of valve; H, glass tube to which are sealed brass shoulder, K, and ring, G; F, threaded part 
fitting into G; L, part of apparatus for registering respirations; b, thin copper flap to which are 

attached two electrical contacts. 
Fie. 24.—Modified glass nosepieces. 
A, view from above when placed in the nostril; B, view from side when placed in the nostril. 


w- 


at E, raising the flap D, and leaves at J. The valves and nosepieces 
are supported upon the head of the subject by means of straps or strings 
connecting the valves with a small round cap which fits over the head. 
With this arrangement the nosepieces can be forced into the nose and 
it is possible for the subject to maintain any position. 

Apparatus for registration of respiration-rate.—The number of respi- 
rations in a particular experiment can be obtained by attaching to the 
valves a fitting which contains a mercury contact of special design. 
This is shown at L in figure 23. A perspective view is given in figure 25. 


1Thiry, Recueil des travaux de la société medicale Allemande de Paris, 1865, p. 57. 
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The very thin metal flap rises when the air is drawn in; when the 
air is blown out this metal flap drops back in place, making a contact 
in the two mercury cups a anda’. If wires are led from these mercury 
cups to a signal magnet and battery, the respiration can be recorded 
on a kymograph. 

Spirometer.—The spirometers used with the Tissot method are also of 
special design, very well made, and the parts are easily adjusted. Figures 
26 and 27 show the 50-liter and 200-liter types respectively. The bell of 
the spirometer, which is made of very thin copper, is cylindrical in form, 
with a conical top, and is suspended in a water-bath between the double 
walls of a hollow cylindér. The height of the 50-liter bell is 60 cm. and 
the diameter 33 cm., while the height of the 200-liter bell is 73 cm. and 
the diameter 65em. An opening at Z permits the insertion of a rubber 
stopper with a thermometer and tube for sampling. ‘This rubber 
stopper may be removed when the spirometer is emptied after an 
experiment. The air coming from the subject or from any other 


Fic. 25.—Apparatus for registering the respiration-rate used with the Tissot method. 


The flap has attached to it two platinum points which dip into the mercury-containing cups 
a, a’; the flap rises and falls at each respiration. 


source enters the spirometer at the bottom through a three-way 
cock, A. This three-way cock may also be so turned that the air 
passes out into the room. The major portion of the weight of the 
spirometer bell is counterpoised by the weight R. The automatic 
adjustment of the counterpoise is, however, accomplished in the follow- 
ing manner: A glass cylinder, C, is made of such size that when filled 
to the level of the water in the spirometer, the weight of water in the 
cylinder exactly equals the increase in weight of the spirometer bell, 
due to its new position. When the bell rises or falls, water is added to 
or taken from the cylinder C by means of the siphon tube D. Any 
increase or decrease in the weight of the bell due to the varying dis- 
placements of the volume of water by the mass of metal in the spirom- 
eter bell is thus exactly counterpoised by a like increase or decrease in 
the weight of the water in the cylinder. The bell and the cylinder C 
are supported by means of a thin steel band, H, which is carried over the 
aluminum wheel F (fig. 26) or aluminum wheels /’ and G (fig. 27), 
the band fitting into flat grooves in the wheels. The bearings of the 
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Fic. 26.—Tissot spirometer with capacity of 50 liters. 


A, three-way valve connecting air in bell of spirometer with outside air; B, tube leading to 
inside of bell; C, counterpoise tube compensating for changes in weight of bell; D, siphon tube con- 
necting C with water in tank; EZ, flat steel band supporting spirometer; F, wheel over which runs 
E; H, rubber tube connecting siphon tube with supply tube J; I, branch of supply-water tube lead- 
ing to tank at L; M, N, overflow tube from tank; O, pointer; P, cock for emptying tank; Q, Q, 
leveling screws; R, lead counterpoise; Z, opening for gas sampling. 


Fig. 27.—Tissot spirometer with capacity of 200 liters. 
All letters appearing in figure 26 are on this drawing and refer to the same parts. G, additional 
aluminum wheel; S, multiplying pulley; 7, movable arc for writing respiration volume; U, electro- 
magnet. 
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aluminum wheels are steel points, fitting into sockets. The upright 
position of the counterpoise cylinder C is determined and maintained 
by means of two brass rods on which the cylinder travels. These are 
firmly fastened when the cylinder is placed in position, and, when 
properly adjusted, permit the rise and fall of the cylinder with a mini- 
mum amount of friction. The siphon tube D is also so arranged that 
it does not touch the cylinder C at any point. To send water into the 
cylinder C, the three-way cock K is so turned that water flows through 
the rubber tubes J and H (the connection with the rubber tube J being 
closed) and then through the siphon tube D into the cylinder. When 
the cylinder is filled to the same 

level asthatin the tank, the three- Z a 
way cock K is so turned that con- Bie 
nection is made between the Sie 
tank of the spirometer and the 
siphon. The level of the water E 
in the tank of the spirometer is : 
maintained by a constant flow = 
of water through the tube J /, d S © 
and into the opening L; the over- : 
flow passes out of the tank through \ 
the opening M and the rubber 

tube VN. A scale is shown at the 

right-hand side of the apparatus 
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which, in the 50-liter spirometer, le 
is divided into 0.25 liter, while in Fia. 28.—Apparatus for registering the volume 
the 200-liter spirometer it is di- of air in the Tissot spirometer. 
vided into 0.5 liter. The alumi- E, portion of band supporting the bell of the 


: spirometer; a, lever actuated by the saw-teeth on 
num pointer O fastened upon _ the band £ as the bell rises; e,e, points dipping 


the metal band above the spiro- into the mercury cups ¢, c’, as each tooth of E 
‘A re moves upward past a; d, d, adjustment screws; b, 
meter indicates the position of eccentric for raising a when latter is not in use. 
the bell. The 50-liter spirometer 
may be read to 0.05 liter, and the 200-liter apparatus to 0.1 liter. 
The movements of the bell of the spirometer when properly adjusted 
can be made sensitive to 0.1 mm. water pressure. The cock P at the 
bottom of the tank of the spirometer provides for emptying the tank 
when desired. The level of the whole apparatus can be adjusted by 
means of the leveling screws Q, Q, Q. 

Apparatus for registering the volume of air in the spirometer.—A special 
attachment upon the bar supporting the aluminum wheels permits the 
automatic registration of each liter of gas as the spirometer is filled. 
On the metal band, EL, between 0 and 50 or 0 and 200, are saw-teeth 
which are so cut that when the band moves upward it operates a thin 
metal lever which rises and falls with the movement of the metal band. 
This special attachment is shown in figure 28. A section of the metal 
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band E is shown, and two guiding pulleys which can be adjusted so as 
to keep the band in place with a minimum amount of friction. As 
the metal band rises, it pushes the lever a outward, causing the ends e 
and e to rise out of the two mercury cupscandc’. The lever a then 
drops back into the indentation between two teeth, and the two points 
e and e again dip in the mercury cups candc’. Each time the points 
dip into the mercury cups, a contact is made which closes an electric 
circuit connected with a signal magnet, and thus each liter can be re- 
corded as the spirometer is being filled. The mercury cups c and c’ can 
be adjusted by means of the screwsd and d. When not in use the lever 
a may be raised out of the mercury cups by means of the eccentric b. 

Device for recording the volume of inspiration or expiration.—An 
adjustment was designed by Tissot in connection with this spirometer, 
so that either the volume of inspiration or the volume of expiration 
may be recorded. The arrangement is shown on a small scale in figure 
27 at U, T. A segment of a wheel, 7’, is suspended loosely on the shaft 
of the wheel F. A row of metal teeth is fastened at a point on the 
segment 7’ opposite the rim of the wheel F’, and a rubber ring is cemented 
in a groove on this wheel opposite to the teeth. An electro-magnet, U, 
is fastened to the upright supporting the wheel F’, the armature of the 
magnet being attached to the arc 7. A thread runs from the are T 
to the multiplying pulley S._ The electro-magnet U is connected in a 
circuit with the two mercury cups a and a’ in the apparatus shown in 
figure 25. 

The operation of the system when recording the volume of expira- 
tion is as follows: The apparatus shown in figure 27 is attached to the 
outgoing valve. When the subject inspires, the flap shown in figs. 23 
and 25 rests against the cups a, a’ (fig. 25) and the circuit thus closed 
actuates the electro-magnet U (fig. 27). The are T is held motionless. 
During expiration the flap is raised and the circuit broken. The 
are 7’ moves in the same direction as the wheel F, as it (7') is held 
against the wheel because of the friction of the metal teeth against the 
rubber ring on the wheel F. The motion of the are T is communicated 
to the pulley S by athread. At the end of an expiration, 7 drops back 
to its original position, owing to the action of the electro-magnet U, its 
circuit being closed. If a moving pointer writing on a kymograph is 
connected to S, the movements of 7’ may be recorded. 


GENERAL ROUTINE OF AN EXPERIMENT. 


In making an experiment by this method, the valves are first tested 
for tightness. This may be done by inserting the nosepieces with the 
valves attached into the nose and putting pressure against the ends 
of the valves. Rubber tubing of about 20 mm. internal diameter 
connects the valves with the spirometer. The valves and nosepieces 
may be supported by means of a special cap and strings or by means of 
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the clamp upon a burette standard. The latter has been of common 
use in this laboratory, as all of the experiments made with this appa- 
ratus have been with the subject lying upon a couch. With the bell 
of the spirometer at zero, a reading is taken of the pointer, and the three- 
way valve A is turned so that the expired air enters the spirometer 
bell. The subject then breathes for a definite length of time, during 
which period the air is collected in the spirometer. The valve is again 
turned at the end of the experiment, a reading of the position of the 
spirometer bell is made, records taken of the temperature and the 
barometric pressure, and finally a sample of air is drawn from the 
spirometer and analyzed. 

For the air analyses Tissot has used a special gas-analysis apparatus,! 
with a burette of about 100 ¢c.c. capacity, in which he absorbs the 
carbon dioxide over potash and the oxygen over phosphorus, or deter- 
mines the oxygen by explosion with hydrogen. Personal experience 
with this apparatus has shown that it is very complicated and difficult 
to operate, and that it possesses no distinct advantage over the other 
forms of gas-analysis apparatus used in this research. In connection 
with the work on the Tissot method in this laboratory the accom- 
panying gas analyses were almost exclusively made with the Haldane 
gas-analysis apparatus subsequently described in this publication. 


DOUGLAS METHOD. 


The Douglas? method of determining the respiratory exchange is 
of more recent origin than the other methods used in this investigation, 
but it promises to be widely utilized because of its simplicity and the 
portability of the apparatus required to make determinations of the 
gaseous metabolism. In the researches of the Nutrition Laboratory 
it has been employed by Mr. H. L. Higgins on a trip in the Alps.’ 
During my visit to Oxford, Dr. Douglas demonstrated to me the tech- 
nique of the method and subsequently gave me further information 
regarding the details of the apparatus by correspondence and during 
a visit to the Nutrition Laboratory. For these courtesies I wish to 
express my thanks. 

The Douglas method may be briefly described as follows: The sub- 
ject breathes through a mouthpiece by means of valves into a rubber 
tube having an inside diameter of at least 20 mm. At a suitable 
distance from the expiratory valve, a three-way valve of large bore is 
attached which is connected with a wedge-shaped reservoir bag made 
of rubber-lined cloth. The expired air collected in this bag is measured 
at the end of the experiment by passing it through a meter and a 


1Tissot, Traité de Physique Biologique, Paris, 1901, 1, p. 717. 

2Douglas, Journ. Physiol., 1911, 42; Proc. Physiol. Soc., p. xvii. Douglas, Haldane, Henderson, 
and Schneider, Phil. Trans., 1913, 203, p. 217. 

3Galeotti, Barkan, Giuliani, Higgins, Signorelli, Viale, Gli effetti dell’alcool sulla fatica in mon- 
tagna. Reale Accademia dei Lincei, Rome, 1914, and Arch. d. Fisiol., 1914, 12, p. 277. 
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sample is analyzed. By supporting the tube and valves on a light 
framework placed upon the head and resting the bag upon a second 
frame on the back, the respiration apparatus may be carried quite 
easily a considerable distance. The accessory apparatus required for 
this method of determining the respiratory exchange are a meter for 
measuring the gas collected in the bag, samplers for collecting the 
samples of air, and a gas-analysis apparatus. 

In experimenting the bag is placed in a suitable position and a sup- 
port arranged for the valves and tubing. The subject then inserts 
the mouthpiece and commences respiration, with the three-way valve 
so turned that the air expired passes out into 
the surrounding atmosphere. After equilibrium 
of respiration has been established, the three- 
way valve is turned so that the expired air will 
enter the bag. The experiment is then con- 
tinued the determined length of time, this being 
limited by the size of the bag used and the kind 
of experiment. After the experiment is ended, 
the gas in the bag, when thoroughly mixed, 
is forced through a meter, the barometric 
pressure and the temperature of the meter being 
recorded. A sample of the gas is also taken for 
analysis. The bag should be emptied com- 
pletely, which can be done by rolling it up when 
nearly empty and allowing it to flatten naturally. 


E 


Fia. 29.—Mica-flap valve 
used with the Douglas 


This process for expelling the air should like- 
wise be used before the experiment in order to 
insure the same residual volume as at the end 
of the experiment. The rate of diffusion 
through the wall of the bag must be deter- 
mined by analysis, as a bag allowing any 
determinable escape of carbon dioxide during 


method. 


The valve is shown with 
a portion cut away so that 
the interior is seen. The 
direction of the air-current 
is from A to E and is deter- 
mined by the movements of 
the mica flap C, the cross- 
wires D, D, keeping the flap 
in place. 


the carrying out of a respiration experiment 

can not be used. The tests can be made by filling the bag with ex- 
pired air and taking samples for analysis at such intervals as will 
correspond with the length of time the expired air ordinarily remains 
in the bag. 

In using the Douglas method in this research, two bags were em- 
ployed. One of these—a gas bag of practically pure gum—was sup- 
posed to contain 100 liters, but without appreciable pressure would not 
hold more than 20 to 30 liters. The other bag was the largest used by 
Douglas and was capable of containing 100 liters. This was made to 
order of heavy rubber cloth according to measurements given by Douglas 
in a private communication. A10-liter Bohr meter was used for measu- 
ring the gas in the bag. Samples of the air were collected over mercury 
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in 100 ¢.c. gas samplers, the analyses being made with the laboratory 
form of the Haldane gas-analysis apparatus." 

In connection with this series of experiments two types of valves 
were used (figs. 29 and 30), both manufactured by Siebe, Gorman and 
Co., Ltd., of London, England, and used by them in their mine-rescue 
apparatus. The form shown in figure 29 consists of a metal tube, 
20 mm. in diameter, with an enlargement at B. Across the opening 
of this enlargement, a thin mica disk (C) rests upon a very narrow 
metallic edge. When air enters at A, this disk is raised, the upward 
movement being limited by the cross-wires above the disk. When the 
air presses against the top of the disk, the mica flap falls again into 
place, so that no air can pass back through the opening A; the gene- 
ral direction of the air is thus from A to HE. The valve may be taken 
apart by unscrewing at F. A pair of these valves is used in separating 
inspired and expired air. 


Fia. 30.—Rubber-flap valve used with the Douglas method. 


The cross-section A shows the general construction, and B the openings of the valve. A rubber 
flap connected at d opens and closes, the position when closed being indicated by b b, and when 
open by cc. The direction of the air-current is from e to f.' 


The other form of valve is shown in figure 30, the cross-section being 
designated A and the face of the opening through the valve B. This 
valve is essentially a metal tube, with a concave disk across its bore, 
in which there are a number of openings; a rubber flap covers the 
openings in the disk. When the valve is used as an inspiratory valve 
this flap opens and closes as the subject inspires and expires. The 
size and arrangement of the openings are shown in B, while A shows 
the disk with the openings in cross-section at a, a. The position of 
the rubber flap when closed against the openings is indicated by }, 6 
in A, and when open by the dotted lines c, c. The rubber flap, which 
is circular in shape, is held in place by a knob, d, over which it is 
slipped. The direction of the air in passing through the valve is from 
etof. The parts of the valve may be separated by unscrewing it at g. 

In the experiments carried out by the Douglas method, the pneu- 
matic nosepieces shown in figure 4 and the Tissot valves shown in 
figure 23 were also used, but this did not produce any alterations in 
the general principle of the method. 


See p.71. 
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MUELLER VALVES. | 


The Mueller! valves have long been used for studies of the respira- 
tion and respiratory exchange, and while many newer forms of valves 
have been developed and are in use, this form still finds application in 
a number of laboratories. Their continued use? is doubtless due to the 
fact that they can be easily and inexpensively constructed from 
materials that are found in any well-equipped laboratory. The prin- 
ciple of the valve is simple, being that of an ordinary wash-bottle, the 
liquid in the bottle acting as a seal and preventing the air from going 
in more than one direction. 


One of the valves constructed for this research . “ 
is illustrated in figure 31. It was made of a L_/|\ 
1-liter wide-mouth bottle, in the neck of which 

) See 


was inserted a two-hole rubber stopper (C). 
The inlet tube was an elbow of thin-walled 
brass tubing (A), with an internal diameter of 
25 mm., of which the longer arm was inserted in 
one hole of the rubber stopper; the lower end of 
the tubing extended nearly to the bottom of the 
bottle. A shorter elbow (B) of the same ma- 
terial was inserted in the other hole in the stop- 
per and served as the exit tube. Two valves of === 
this type were connected with a brass tee made 
of the same kind of tubing. Sufficient water 
was used in the valves to barely seal the lower 
end of the tube D. . In use a valve was properly <a aie 
supported on each side of the subject, the intake —_‘Fie. 31.— Mueller valve. 
tube being connected with the subject by a , A we ee - ser aie 
mouthpiece and the exit tube to the spirometer stopper; D, water seal. Air 
by means of rubber tubing. enters at A, passes through 
D, and leaves at B. 


HALDANE GAS-ANALYSIS APPARATUS. 


Several forms of apparatus for the analysis of various mixtures of 
gases have been devised by Haldane. Two of the forms, the laboratory 
and the portable gas-analysis apparatus, have found considerable 
application in the analysis of atmospheric air, mine air, and expired 
air. They differ mainly in their size and portability. The laboratory 
form is adapted for laboratory work only, as it requires considerable 
space and permanent installation. The portable form’ is constructed 
on the same principle, but is of a size suitable for carrying easily;from 
room to room or into mines, ships, or any other, places where analyses 
of air are possible. 


1Mueller, Sitzber. K. Acad. Wiss., Math. Natur w. K1., Vienna, 1858, 33, p. 99. 
2Loeffler, Arch. f. d. ges. Physiol., 1912, 147, p. 201. 
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LABORATORY FORM. 


The laboratory form of the Haldane gas-analysis apparatus has been 
used considerably for analyses of atmospheric and expired air in con- 
nection with the respiration experiments conducted in this research. 
A detailed description of the apparatus, its method of use, and some of 
the modifications in technique made in this laboratory will therefore be 
given. Descriptions of this apparatus have previously been published 
by Haldane.‘ 

The general principle of the apparatus is as follows: The gas to be 
analyzed is taken into a burette surrounded by a water-jacket, and is 
there saturated with water-vapor over mercury and measured. In 
the same water-jacket is a control tube, which is of about the same 
volume as the burette. The measuring burette and the control tube 
can be put into connection with one another through a manometer 
containing dilute potash solution. The control tube can be set at 
atmospheric pressure and compensates for the changes in temperature 
and pressure. The gas is first freed from carbon dioxide by means of 
potassium hydroxide, then from oxygen by absorption with potassium 
pyrogallate, measurements being made before and after each operation. 
From the differences of the three readings, the volumes of the carbon 
dioxide and of the oxygen can be calculated. 


DESCRIPTION OF PARTS. 


The apparatus in detail is shown in figure 32. A measuring burette, 
A, is placed in a cylindrical water-jacket, B. The total content of the 
burette is 21 ¢.c., 15 ¢.c. of this being included in the bulb at the upper 
part of the burette. From 15 .c. to 21 c.c. it is graduated to 0.01 ¢.c.; 
the total length of the divided portion is 60 cm.; the boreis4mm. At 
the top of the burette is a stopcock, C, with two outlets arranged so 
that air can be drawn through one outlet from the sampler and air can 
be sent through the other outlet to the absorption pipettes. The lower 
part of the burette extends through a rubber stopper at the bottom of 
the water-jacket and is connected to the leveling bulb D by means of 
rubber tubing. : 

The pipette H, for the absorption of carbon dioxide, consists of a 
cylindrical bulb, 13 cm. in length and 30 mm. in diameter. It can be 
put in communication with the burette A by means of the two right- 
angle stopcocks F and G. At the bottom of the potash pipette H is a 
glass tee H, one branch of which is connected by rubber tubing to the 
leveling bulb J containing potash. The other branch connects to a 
three-way stopcock, J, which in turn is connected to a compensation 
tube, K. The pipette for the absorption of oxygen is shown at L. 
This is connected to the burette A by means of the two right-angle 
stopcocks F and G, and is filled with potassium pyrogallate which can 


\Hfaldane, Journ. Physiol., 1898, 22, p. 465; Methods of air analysis, London, 1912. 
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be introduced through the leveling bulb and tube M and rubber tubing 
N. Haldane recommends that the extra bulbs on the oxygen pipette 
be filled with potassium pyrogallate, as this protects the pyrogallate 
in the pipette. The stopcock F can be turned so that the gas from the 


Fic. 32.— Haldane gas-analysis apparatus (laboratory form). 
A, “burette;JB, water jacket; C, three-way stopcock; D, leveling bulb, connecting with burette 
A; E, potashjpipette; F and G, right-angle stopcocks; H, tee connecting E with leveling bulb J 
and three-way stopcock, J; K, compensating tube; L, potassium pyrogallate pipette; M, N, bulb 
and tubing for introducing potassium pyrogallate into L; O, P, arrangement for fine adjustment of 
mercury level in A; Q, stopcock; R, combustion pipette containing stick yellow phosphorus; 
S, leveling bulb; 7’, tube for forcing air into water-bath. 
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burette, A, can be introduced into the potash pipette # or into the 
potassium pyrogallate pipette L, at will, but not simultaneously into 
both. Level marks on the two pipettes show the height to which the 
solutions are drawn. 

The potassium pyrogallate is made by dissolving 10 gm. of pyro- 
gallic acid in 100 c.c. of a nearly saturated solution of caustic potash. 
The specific gravity of the caustic potash should be 1.55. The potas- 
sium pyrogallate is kept in a closed bottle and should be prepared some 
time before it is to be used. 

To compensate for changes in temperature and pressure, another 
tube, K, of the same size and construction as the burette A, and con- 
taining a few cubic centimeters of water is inserted in the water- 
jacket B, parallel with the burette, and is connected to the potash 
pipette H through a three-way stopcock J. When the three-way stop- 

cock J is opened to the outside air, the level on the tube below the 
stopcock and the level on the potash pipette EH may be set at atmos- 
pheric pressure by raising or lowering the bulb J, the potash solution 
acting asa manometer. After the level has been set, the stopcock J 
is closed to the outside air. The air on each side of the potash solution - 
is then at the same pressure. 

In the original Haldane apparatus the mercury in the burette A is 
raised or lowered by means of the long cylindrical leveling bulb, con- 
structed of tubing similar to that used for the burette. In this labora- 
tory it was found somewhat difficult to use this type of leveling bulb, 
owing to the fact that occasionally the clamp which held it did not grip 
the tube firmly enough to prevent its slipping. When this occurred 
the potash or the potassium pyrogallate solution would be drawn over 
into the burette, causing considerable inconvenience. The leveling 
bulb has, therefore, been so modified that the manipulation is much 
easier. At the bottom of the burette A is placed a piece of rubber 
tubing with a metal tube, O, surrounding it. Inside the latter is a 
flat metal piece which presses against the rubber tubing and can be 
moved by means of a fine adjusting screw, P. A common glass stop- 
cock, Q, is placed between O and the leveling bulb D and connected 
to the latter by means of rubber tubing. In manipulation, the glass 
leveling bulb D is raised or lowered until the mercury is nearly at the 
point desired. The stopcock Q is then closed and the final adjustment 
of the mercury level in the burette, A, is made by the fine adjustment 
screw P, which alters the pressure on the rubber tube. No accidents 
of the character described above have occurred since this was adopted. 

The original Haldane apparatus contains a combustion pipette for 
the oxidation of carbon monoxide or methane. In this laboratory 
there has been no occasion for using this pipette for the purpose 
designed. It has therefore been utilized to advantage in experimenting 
with phosphorus as an absorbent for oxygen. The upper of the two 
right-angle stopcocks, G, leads to the combustion pipette R on the 
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upper right-hand portion of the apparatus... This combustion pipette 
is provided with a three-way stopcock. The ignition tubes inside the 
pipette have been removed and it has been filled with stick yellow 
phosphorus of suitable length and amount, so that 21 ¢.c. of air can be 
introduced into the combustion pipette. A leveling bulb, S, containing 
water, is attached by means of rubber tubing to the lower portion of 
the combustion pipette. It has been possible with this arrangement to 
compare directly on the same apparatus the absorption of oxygen by 
means of potassium pyrogallate and the absorption of oxygen by means 
of phosphorus. 
MetHop oF USE. 

An analysis of atmospheric air or expired air is carried out in the 
following manner: The air in the apparatus is first freed from carbon 
dioxide and oxygen, in order that all of the capillaries may be filled 
with nitrogen. A small portion of air is then drawn into the apparatus 
through the stopcock, C, at the top of the burette, A, passed into the 
potash in £, and then into the potassium pyrogallate in L until constant 
readings are obtained. Before any readings are made the levels 
on the potash pipette are set. This is done by lowering the mercury 
and shutting the stopcock, Q, when the mercury has come to the proper 
point, making the final adjustment by means of the adjustment 
screw, P, at the bottom. The angle stopcock, F, situated between the 
potash pipette, #, and the potassium pyrogallate pipette, L, is then 
turned so that communication exists between the burette, A, and the 
potash pipette, H. The stopcock, J, situated between the potash 
pipette and the compensating tube, is then opened to the air, and the 
levels in the tube leading from the potash pipette, H, and in the tube 
connecting the compensating tube, K, and the potash pipette, L, with the 
three-way stopcock, J, are set. It is advisable to place leveling marks 
on these two tubes when the apparatus is first put into use by taking 
out the three-way stopcock, J, and the angle stopcock, F’, and allowing 
the liquid to settle to its own level. The two levels will then obviously 
be at atmospheric pressure. After these two levels have been set, 
the three-way stopcock, J, connecting the potash pipette and the 
compensating tube, is closed and there is no need of opening it again 
during any immediately succeeding analysis or series of analyses. It 
must be pointed out, however, that this setting of levels should be done 
on the residual sample of gas, 7. e., nitrogen, rather than on the sample 
of gas to be analyzed. If this is not done, the first measurement of the 
sample to be analyzed will be incorrect. After all of the connecting 
tubes have been filled with nitrogen, the nitrogen is expelled from the 
burette into the open air. 

The drawing of the sample may take place either by the washing 
method or by forcing mercury out through the connections to the 
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sampler and then drawing air from the sampler through the connec- 
tions. The drawing of the sample by the washing method is carried 
out as follows: An additional three-way stopcock is attached to the 
stopcock, C, above the burette. One of the branches is attached to 
the sampler. Air is then drawn through the tube from the sampler 
into the burette, A, in portions of about 15 c.c., and rejected through 
the free opening of the extra three-way stopcock. The amount of 
washing depends in part upon the amount of gas available, but the 
process should be carried out two or three times at least. When the 
amount of gas is small, it is necessary to use the other method, that is, 
by filling with mercury the space between the stopcock, C, attached to 
the burette and the sampler and then drawing the mercury up through 
the tube into the burette, A. The former method has ordinarily been 
used in this laboratory, as in practically all cases the sample to be 
analyzed was of such size that a considerable amount could be rejected 
in the washing method. In all washing and sampling arrangements 
the gas must always be under pressure, so that if any of the connections 
are not tight, the leak would be outward rather than inward, as a leak 
inward would produce a change in the composition of the gas. 

After the final washing is completed, the amount required is drawn 
into the burette, A. The stopcock, C, is then reversed and the leveling 
performed by means of the leveling bulb, D, and the device at the bot- 
tom of the burette. The burette should contain sufficient water to 
saturate the gas thoroughly before the setting is made and the actual 
reading is taken. The water in the water-jacket, B, should be stirred 
by forcing in a little air through the tube, 7. The two right-angle 
stopcocks, F and G, should then be turned in such a way that the gas is in 
connection with the pipette, H. A reading is then taken. The gas is 
passed back and forth several times, care being taken not to force the 
mercury up into the stopcock, C, at the top of the burette. A reading 
is then taken, the levels being set again as before. The difference 
between the two readings gives the amount of carbon dioxide absorbed 
from the sample. In order to make sure that all of the carbon dioxide 
is absorbed, it may be passed again into the pipette and a reading taken. 

After the carbon dioxide is absorbed, the air is then passed into the 
potassium pyrogallate pipette to absorb the oxygen. The routine 
which has been carried out in this laboratory is as follows: After the air 
is sent back and forth into the pyrogallate five times, it is left in the 
pyrogallate pipette for a few minutes, then drawn out and passed back 
and forth in the potash pipette five times. It is next drawn from the 
potash pipette and forced back and forth in the potassium pyrogallate 
pipette five times, and again sent into the potash pipette, when the 
first reading is taken. After the air has been sent back and forth into 
the potash once and into the pyrogallate five times readings are again 
taken. This routine is repeated until the last two readings are constant 
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within 0.001 c.c. The final readings are then taken and from the dif- 
ference between the reading after the carbon dioxide is absorbed and 
the reading after the oxygen is absorbed, the amount of oxygen in 
the sample is calculated. 

Absorption of oxygen by phosphorus.—In many analyses of expired air 
and atmospheric air made in this laboratory, phosphorus instead of 
potassium pyrogallate has been used for the absorption of oxygen. 
The general routine is as follows: After the carbon dioxide has been 
absorbed in the usual way, the air is sent through the upper of the two 
right-angle stopcocks, G, into the pipette, R, which contains sticks of 
phosphorus, and is allowed to remain there for 3 minutes. It is next 
drawn over into the burette, A, once, then put back into the phosphorus 
again for 1 minute, sent into the potash pipette, H, five times, and 
finally into the phosphorus pipette, R, for 1 minute, when a reading is 
taken. After the first reading the air is sent into the phosphorus 
pipette for one minute and into the potash once and the second reading 
taken. This process is repeated until the readings are constant. The 
air is then sent over into the phosphorus pipette and at the end of 
5 minutes the final reading is taken. The additional 5 minutes is 
allowed to insure complete absorption, as Durig! has pointed out that 
even when apparently all the oxygen has been absorbed there may still 
be minute traces which require a longer time. 

The use of phosphorus as an absorbent has proved extremely satis- 
factory. It has the advantage over the potassium pyrogallate that it 
does not have to be renewed so frequently, that the meniscus of water is 
much easier to set in the capillary connecting tube, and that the 
absorption can be carried out without the continuous raising and lower- 
ing of the bulb D. In order to obtain the quickest absorption with the 
potassium pyrogallate, it is necessary to drive the gas back and forth 
many times, and this constant raising and lowering of the mercury bulb 
is very tiring. There is also the advantage that should the liquid over 
the phosphorus pipette be drawn up into the connections no serious 
harm is done, while with the potassium pyrogallate it is necessary to 
take out all of the stopcocks and thoroughly clean them with acid 
before the apparatus can be used again. The phosphorus pipette is 
kept covered from the light by means of a metal shield which is taken 
off only during analysis. In one apparatus stick phosphorus has been 
in use for 8 months and shows no signs of deterioration. 

Comparison of potassium pyrogallate and phosphorus as absorbents 
for oxygen.—To make sure that the results obtained by phosphorus 
were comparable with those obtained by the absorption with potassium 
pyrogallate, a number of comparisons on both atmospheric air and 
expired air were carried out in this laboratory. It will be seen by 
reference to table 10 that the results of the two series of analyses are 


1Durig, Denkschriften der mathematisch-naturwissenschaftlichen Klasse der kaiserlichen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1909, 86, p. 119. 
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comparable. I am much indebted to Miss Alice Johnson and Miss 
Grace A. Dunning for assistance in the alterations in the apparatus and 
for very painstaking work in making the analyses. As an illustration 
of the adaptability of the apparatus, it may be mentioned that the 
latter analyst had had no experience with it previous to June 1912. 


TaBLE 10.—Comparison of potassium pyrogallate and phosphorus as absorbents 
for oxygen with Haldane gas-analysis apparatus (laboratory form). 


Oxygen absorbed by— 
Date. Analyst. Kind of air. he 
Potassium Pion 1 
1 osphorus. 
pyrogallate. 
1912 

May 29: PA wd cesar Room air... 20.94 20.91 
Anke rs Gon ec 20.96 20.92 

June 28 Outdoor.... 2006" oT sere 
JUNC ZO" ly eo Le Sema GOs) 1s oe 20.95 
het GO ssiishe Tas 20.96 

Sully Gr eusnee colo ema 20.94 | 20.97 
Rae don cn,: 20.95 | 20.95 

July 837 > ee law eee Oats 20.95 20.95 
July 10 Expired air. 15.40 15.41 
Ce Al De econ GOv nite 16.18 | 16.20 

DU ye Aron woenat ie cial aera GOwa ac 16.84 16.88 
IU et eh one (3 oe 18.06 18.05 
GRADUA ee lee ens Gosten. 18.04 18.09 

Sty ro as oa 5 anesthe 18.10 

ULV sa AL Vie Fon ool eae ss Cc (oe ie 16.64 16.67 
Duly POC a ee at en cee tolonebee 16290,7 1; 16.95 
Curl yet Gals) ey | Rees aan G0. sie 1 Ue foes Uaige 1 fas @ | 
eae do. aes koe 17.15 

Ce naD EE & eererree Paeataees Gost ahe deca ei NE Od 

es teed dolsst: (17.19 BO Oo 

5 Pt cers Pater G0 sve. 16.89 | {16.87 

Bests dons 16.88 16.84 

et aide al al Mem Goer Ra) ere OB scutes Fé ae 15.70 
DULY LS Gwe A ee Ae oe Or scat i478 tg 17.09 
DNA Weer arets ee downs: 1739 17.40 

SULY! LS GAS Dia cele eee! c dOnt 16.89 16.90 
ae ars Ome. 16373 | 16.75 

tae do 16.54 16.58 

| 


1Results inclosed in braces were obtained from one sample of the gas. 


CARE OF THE APPARATUS. 


The burette should always be kept thoroughly clean to insure correct 
results. If a poor grade of rubber tubing is used for the connections 
this may cause trouble in several ways. The mercury may become 
dirty from the sulphur and other material in the rubber tubing and 
thus require frequent cleaning. Also, if tubing containing much free 
sulphur is used on the connections of the potash pipette it may cause 
error in the determination of carbon dioxide. The best grade of pure- 
gum rubber tubing should be employed for practically all of the con- 
nections, and for the connection between the leveling bulb and burette 
a heavy-walled tubing must be used. The joints of the apparatus 
should fit as closely as possible, 7. e., glass to glass, thus minimizing the 
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dead space. All of the stopcocks should be absolutely tight. They 
may be tested by drawing the air into the burette and then, after 
connecting with the stopcock which is to be tested, putting the air in 
the burette under pressure. If there is a leak the volume will gradually 
decrease. A leak may also be shown by putting the air in the burette 
under diminished pressure and the liquid in the potash pipette or the 
potassium pyrogallate pipette will gradually rise, owing to the suction, 
if the stopcocks connecting these parts leak. In manipulating the 
apparatus care should be taken as far as possible to have the parts 
under pressure when the setting of the potash levels is begun, otherwise 
if there is suction the potash will rise into the connections, thus requiring 
cleaning with acid and the lubrication of the stopcocks. 


TESTING THE APPARATUS. 


The apparatus is regularly tested in this laboratory by analyses of 
outdoor air. The outdoor air remains uniform in composition and the 
standard for carbon dioxide and oxygen has been taken as 0.03 per 
cent for the former and 20.94 per cent! for the latter. The limits of 
accuracy commonly allowed have been 0.03 to 0.04 per cent in paral- 
lels, this being a plus or minus error of 0.02 per cent. If the figures 
obtained are not within thelimits of accuracy, the analysis is continued 
or a search is made for the cause. Generally, however, with the labora- 
tory form of the apparatus, it is not difficult to obtain duplicates within 
0.01 or 0.02 per cent for both carbon dioxide and oxygen. 

The burette should be calibrated by some standard method of 
calibration. 

PORTABLE FORM. 

The portable form of the Haldane apparatus has likewise been used 
in this laboratory for the analysis of outdoor air and expired air. The 
results of a series of analyses of outdoor air made with this apparatus 
by G. A. D. are given in table 11. Phosphorus was used for the 
absorption of oxygen. 


TaBLeE 11.—Results of analyses of atmospheric air with the 
portable Haldane gas-analysis apparatus. 


Carbon | Carbon 
Date. dowd. Oxygen. ! Date. PER Oxygen. 
1913 D.. ct De Cts 1913 Det: D.. Ct. 
May 5] 0.04 20.96 May 8 0.03 20.98 
May 6 04 20.98 May 14 04 20.94 
.04 20.95 May 17 .04 20.95 
May 7 04 20.92 May 23 .04 20.93 
04 20.93 July 14 .04 20.97 
04 20.95 .04 20.93 
04 20.95 


1The value for oxygen used in this investigation is 20.94. Haldane gives 20.93 and Benedict 
20.95. It is immaterial which value is used when the limits of error allowed are those given 


above. 
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This form of apparatus is exactly the same in principle as that of the 
laboratory type, but it has a wider range of application because of its 
portability. It has recently been more generally used in this labora- 
tory than the larger form, particularly in the analyses of samples of 
alveolar air.!. Both forms of apparatus are recommended because of 


the accuracy with which gas analyses can be 


made. 
HAND SPIROMETER. 


In connection with many tests of respiration 
apparatus, some method for imitating the 
respiration of man was found necessary. <A 
small leather bellows, with the intake valve 
sealed up, was first employed. This was 
attached to the opening of either a pair of 
valves or one of the forms of respiration appa- 
ratus, and an attempt made to simulate respi- 
ration, but air-tight closure could not be 
obtained. The success of the spirometer of 
the Benedict respiration apparatus” suggested 
the construction of a smaller form for the pur- 
pose, which could be operated by hand. A 
diagram of the hand spirometer is shown in 
figure 33. 

In this apparatus a heavy copper cylinder, 
A, is inverted in a double-walled annular bath 
of water or oil. From an opening, B, in the 
top of the cylinder forming the inner wall of 
the bath a tube leads down through the bot- 
tom of the spirometer, then makes a right- 
angle joint, the lower end of the tube being 
open to the air at C. For raising and lower- 
ing the bell of the spirometer, a long handle 
is provided which runs through an opening 
in the top crosspiece of the frame attached 
to the spirometer. The height to which the 
bell may be raised is regulated by means of 
a set-screw, H, which is placed upon the rod 
of the handle, thus determining the amount 
of air put into or out of the spirometer. The 
total content of the spirometer is about 1 liter. 
The height of the bell is 20.5 cm. and the 
diameter of the cross-section 8em. The whole 
apparatus is mounted on a small block and 
thus can be set up on any flat surface wher- 
ever needed. 
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Fic. 33.—Hand spirometer. 

The apparatus consists of a 
copper cylinder, A, immersed 
in a double-walled annular 
bath. An opening, B, in the 
top of the inner cylinder of the 
bath, connects with the out- 
side air through the tube, C, 
which makes a right-angle 
bend at the bottom. The bell, 
A, is raised and lowered by the 
handle, D, the height to which 
it israised being controlled by 
the set screw, E. 


\Higgins, Am. Journ. Physiol., 1914, 34, p. 114. 


2See p. 37. 
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In use the hand spirometer is attached to the tee piece between a 
pair of valves or connected with the three-way valve of the unit respira- 
tion apparatus; then, by raising or lowering the bell, the valves may be 
opened or closed as in ordinary respiration or the tension equalizer or 
the spirometer of the unit respiration apparatus may be made to rise 
and fall. By the use of this apparatus it is possible to simulate respira- 
tion closely so far as volume and time are concerned. With the bath 
filled with water the spirometer is also used for the efficiency tests on 
the unit-respiration apparatus and for the calibration of the ventilation 
adder.! In some experiments with a pair of valves carbon dioxide has 
been introduced between the valves at such a rate as would simulate the 
production of this gas by man. The apparatus has proved extremely 
useful in testing respiration apparatus. 


APPARATUS FOR ALCOHOL CHECK-TESTS OF THE q 
TISSOT METHOD. ee 


To test the accuracy of the Tissot method? 
for the measurement of the respiratory exchange, 
an apparatus was devised for making experi- , 
ments with burning alcohol. The general 
arrangement is shown in figure 34. A burette, 
A, divided into 0.01 ¢.c. and with a capacity of | 
a little over 5 c¢.c., was connected to a lamp, B, 
by means of rubber tubing and capillary copper 
tubing. A screw pinchcock, O, on the rubber 
tubing, controlled the flow of alcohol from the 
burette. The lamp was a brass cup with an 
opening about 0.5 cm. diameter and was inclosed 
in a glass chamber, D, made of the outside part 
of a Zuntz valve (see fig. 19, page 54). The 
upper end of this chamber was connected by 
a tee piece, H, to the hand spirometer, M N, 
and by a second tee piece, G, to a Tissot valve, 
J.- The open end in the tee piece, G, was 


eee) 


Fig. 34.—Apparatus used 


closed by a rubber stopper, K. The lower end 
of the chamber, D, was connected with a second 
Tissot valve by a tee piece, F', the open end of 
which was closed by a rubber stopper, L. The 
whole apparatus was mounted by means of 
clamps and rings upon a large ring stand. 

A test with this apparatus was carried out as 
follows: The burette A was filled with alcohol, 


for alcohol check-tests 
of the Tissot method. 
A, burette; B, alcohol 
lamp; D, glass chamber; £, 
F, and G, brass tee pieces; 
H and J, Tissot valves; K 
and L, rubber stoppers; M, 
N, hand spirometer; O, 
pinchcock. 


which was allowed to pass out through the tubing and lamp, and 
when they were free from air-bubbles the screw pinchcock O was 


See p. 43. 


2See description on p. 61. 
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closed. The burette was then filled again, and the flow of alcohol 
was regulated by manipulation of the pinchcock 0. The stoppers L 
and K were next taken out and the alcohol flowing from B was 
lighted by means of a wax taper. When the flame was burning 
regularly, the stoppers L and K were put in place and the bell, M, of 
the hand spirometer immediately raised by means of the handle N. 
Regular up-and-down movements of the bell were then made, causing 
the air to enter the apparatus at H with each upward movement and 
to leave at J with each downward movement. After a few minutes, 
a reading was taken of the burette A and the three-way valve (see A, 
figs. 26 and 27) on the Tissot spirometer was turned so that the air 
leaving J entered the spirometer. After a suitable length of time 
had elapsed another reading of the burette was made and the three- 
way valve on the Tissot spirometer was turned to its original position. 
A sample of air was then taken from the spirometer and analyzed as for 
a respiration experiment. From the volume and composition of the 
air in the spirometer a calculation was made of the carbon dioxide 
produced and the oxygen consumed by the burning alcohol and the 
results were compared with the theoretical amounts computed from the 
amounts of alcohol burned. 


“7, 
in 


PART II. 


COMPARISONS OF RESPIRATORY EXCHANGE AS MEASURED BY 
DIFFERENT TYPES OF APPARATUS. 


The following comparisons of respiration apparatus and methods 
were made in this study: 

Bed respiration calorimeter and Benedict universal respiration apparatus 
(tension-equalizer unit). 

The two types of the Benedict universal respiration apparatus, 7. e., 
tension-equalizer unit and spirometer unit. 

Zuntz-Geppert apparatus and tension-equalizer unit. 

Zuntz-Geppert apparatus and spirometer unit. 

Tissot apparatus and tension-equalizer unit. 

Tissot apparatus and spirometer unit. 

Douglas respiration apparatus and spirometer unit. 

Mouth- and nose-breathing with tension-equalizer unit. 

Mouth- and nose-breathing with spirometer unit. 

Mouth- and nose-breathing with Tissot apparatus. 

Mask and nosepieces with spirometer unit. 

Glass and pneumatic nosepieces with spirometer unit. 

Mueller valves and Tissot spirometer with spirometer unit. 

Mueller valves and Tissot spirometer with Tissot valves and spirometer. 

Spirometer unit with and without additional dead space. 

Tissot apparatus with and without automatic counterpoise on the 
spirometer bell. 


The statistics and detailed results for all of the experiments in the 
various series are given in the following pages. Except in a few 
instances, the experiments were made in the morning and with the 
subject in the post-absorptive state,! 2. e., 12 hours after the last meal. 
The two forms of apparatus were ordinarily placed side by side, so that 
either could be used with but little delay, thus minimizing the time 
between the periods with the two apparatus and securing a uniform 
environment. The subject usually lay upon a husk mattress or upon 
an air mattress especially made for the purpose. Asa rule he wore his 
ordinary clothing and was lightly covered with blankets. His head 
rested comfortably upon a pillow. In the bed calorimeter he lay nearly 
always upon his side, but in the experiments with the other forms of 
respiration apparatus he lay upon his back. In a few experiments he 
sat up inachair. Even in the longer calorimeter experiments he was 
requested to keep as nearly as possible absolutely quiet, especially in 
the later experimenting, and was also required to keep awake. 

The two apparatus were used either alternately or in series, the 
periods following each other as rapidly as technique would permit. 
Ordinarily the subject lay down upon the couch or entered the appara- 
tus at least half an hour before the experiment began. In the statistics 
of the experiments the length of this preliminary period will be given 


1Benedict and Cathcart, Carnegie Inst. Wash. Pub. 187, 1913, p. 71. 
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whenever a record is available. In all but the calorimeter experiments 
the experimental periods approximated 15 minutes in length, varying 
not more than 5 minutes from this. 

The pulse-rate in a few of the calorimeter experiments was counted 
by the subject, but generally the count was made by the observer by 
means of a Bowles stethoscope placed over the heart of the subject. 
From 3 to 5 counts for each period were taken by the observer, every 
count being a full minute in duration. 

In the earlier experiments the respiration-rate was counted by the 
observer three times in each period for ten respirations and the rate per 
minute calculated. Subsequently information regarding the rate and 
general character of the respiration was obtained by means of a tam- 
bour, pointer, and kymograph drum attached either to a pneumograph 
fastened about the lower chest of the subject halfway between the 
nipples and the umbilicus or by the recording apparatus on the spiro- 
meter of the spirometer-unit respiration apparatus.! 

In the experiments first carried out, the muscular activity was noted 
by the observer, although an incomplete record of the degree of mus- 
cular repose was obtained in many of the experiments by means of the 
pneumograph used for recording the respiration; in some instances a 
second pneumograph was placed about the hips, as suggested by Mr. 
H. L. Higgins, of the Laboratory staff. In later experimenting a 
special form of bed-rest was used which gave an exact record of the 
muscular movements of the subject.? 

A considerable number of the subjects used in this research were 
members of the Laboratory staff; many of these had previously been 
subjects of similar experiments or had assisted in carrying out the 
experimental routine and were therefore familiar with the apparatus 
developed in this laboratory; they were not, however, so familiar with 
the other forms of apparatus. The subjects not members of the 
Laboratory staff were mostly medical students. The ages of the men 
experimented upon ranged between 18 and 35 years.* 

To avoid repetition in presenting the statistics for the comparisons 
of the various apparatus and varying conditions of use, a preliminary 
statement is made of the general features peculiar to the series under 
consideration. The details are then given of the individual experi- 
ments, any exceptions to the general routine or changes in the apparatus 
being noted. The results of the experiments are presented in a general 
table accompanying the statistics for each series. In these tables the 
data for the two forms of apparatus compared are grouped separately, 
those for the periods with the apparatus first used preceding. The 
tables show the time of beginning each period and in some series the 
duration of the periods, the carbon dioxide eliminated and the oxygen 


See p. 39. Benedict, Carnegie Inst. Wash. Pub. 203, 1915, p. 311. 
The basal metabolism for these subjects has previously been reported together with age, height, 
and weight. See Benedict, Emmes, Roth, and Smith, Journ. Biol. Chem., 1914, 18, p. 139. 
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absorbed per minute in cubic centimeters, the respiratory quotient 
calculated to the nearest 0.005,’ and the average pulse-rate calculated 
usually to the nearest 0.5 beat per minute. The average number of 
respirations per minute is also given; if the latter is obtained by 
counting only three times during a period, this is given to the nearest 
whole number; with a graphic record it is given to 0.1 respiration per 
minute. In certain comparisons the total ventilation of the lungs per 
minute, reduced to 0° C. and 760 mm. pressure, the volume per respira- 
tion calculated to 37° C. moist and prevailing pressure, and the com- 
position of the expired air are also included in the tables. The experi- 
mental data are arranged in all cases in chronological order by subjects. 
The detailed results are followed by a summary and discussion. 
BED RESPIRATION CALORIMETER AND BENEDICT RESPIRATION APPARATUS 
(TENSION-EQUALIZER UNIT). 

The development of the bed respiration calorimeter? and the Bene- 
dict universal respiration apparatus (tension-equalizer unit®) was car- 
ried on simultaneously and extended over several years. During this 
time many opportunities were given for comparative respiration experi- 
ments. In these comparisons the periods with each apparatus were 
generally in series, the apparatus first used varying. Occasionally 
the experiment consisted of alternating series of periods with the two 
apparatus. Usually the bed calorimeter and respiration apparatus 
were in the same room, and as, in this comparison, the mattress was 
placed upon a framework or metal plate, the subject could be readily 
transferred from one apparatus to the other without muscular activity 
on his part. As it was necessary to delay the beginning of an experi- 
ment with the calorimeter until temperature equilibrium had been 
obtained, the time intervening between the series with the two appara- 
tus varied in length according to which apparatus was first used. 
When changing from the respiration apparatus to the bed calorimeter, 
a considerable intermission—never more than one hour—was required 
before experimenting could again begin, while in changing from the 
bed calorimeter to the respiration apparatus, the succeeding period 
could usually be begun in about 15 minutes. 

The pulse-rate was measured by means of the Bowles stethoscope, 
except that in a number of the calorimeter experiments the records 
were made by the subject himself. With the stethoscope the pulse- 
rate was counted by the observer as frequently as once in 5 minutes in 
the calorimeter periods and as frequently as every 2 or 3 minutes in the 
periods with the tension-equalizer unit. 

The respiration-rate was counted from observation by an assistant 
or a graphic record was obtained with the chest pneumograph. The 


1The average respiratory quotient is calculated from the average carbon dioxide and the 
average oxygen figures. 
*See p. 14. 3See p. 21. 
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latter method was used unless otherwise stated. In the later calor- 
imeter experiments no record was obtained of the respiration-rate. 

Graphic records of the muscular activity were secured with the chest 
pneumograph, with the occasional addition of the hip pneumograph, 
or by the special form of bed-rest previously referred to.!_ In the longer 
calorimeter experiments absolute muscular repose for the whole time 
was difficult to obtain and the subjects were inclined to fall asleep. 
They were not required to keep awake in the earlier experiments with 
this apparatus, but later were asked to do so, if possible, and requested 
not to change the position more than once in a period. 

Both laboratory assistants and medical students were used as subjects, 
the latter being employed more particularly in the later comparisons. 
While the medical students were unfamiliar with the two apparatus, this 
proved to be no detriment to the experiments, as they quickly became 
accustomed to the apparatus and the routine. The statistics of the 36 
experiments are given in the following pages. The majority of the experi- 
ments with the bed calorimeter were carried out by Mr. L. E. Emmes. 


STATISTICS OF EXPERIMENTS. 


F. G. B., March 1, 1909.—Bed calorimeter, two 1-hour periods; tension- 
equalizer unit, three 8- to 10-minute periods; preliminary period, 1 hour 21 
minutes. Mouthpiece used with tension-equalizer unit. Pulse-rate taken 
by subject in calorimeter, by observer (three counts in each period) with 
tension-equalizer unit. Respiration-rate with calorimeter recorded by chest 
pneumograph; with tension-equalizer unit counted by observer. Subject 
urinated in calorimeter at 8> 50™ a. m., turned over on his side twice during 
each period. Awake and fairly quiet with both apparatus, except as noted. 

F. G. B., March 2, 1909.—Bed calorimeter, five 30-minute periods; tension- 
equalizer unit, three 10-minute periods; preliminary period, 1 hour 1 minute. 
Mouthpiece used with tension-equalizer unit. Pulse-rate counted few times 
by subject in calorimeter; by observer with tension-equalizer unit. Respira- 
tion-rate recorded by chest pneumograph with calorimeter; observed by assis- 
tant with tension-equalizer unit; two counts with each apparatus. Subject 
turned over twice in calorimeter, urinating immediately after the beginning 
of the first period; otherwise quiet and awake with both apparatus. 

F. G. B., November 15, 1910.—Bed calorimeter, two 1-hour periods; tension- 
equalizer unit, three 15-minute periods; preliminary period, 1 hour 4 minutes. 
Mouthpiece used with tension-equalizer unit. Pulse-rate taken by subject 
in calorimeter. Considerable activity during first period with calorimeter 
and subject turned over on side once during second period; quiet in periods 
with tension-equalizer unit. Both pulse- and respiration-rates regular. 

J.A.R., March 20, 1909.—Tension-equalizer unit, three 10-minute periods; 
bed calorimeter, two 1-hour periods. Pneumatic nosepieces used with tension- 
equalizer unit. Pulse-rate counted by observer from stethoscope with both 
apparatus, several counts in each period; respiration-rate recorded by chest 
pneumograph. Subject quiet and awake with both apparatus. 

T.M.C., March 23, 1909.—Subject had a small cup of clear coffee at 6 a. m.; 
experiment began at 8"5™ a.m. Three series: Tension-equalizer unit, four 
10-minute periods; bed calorimeter, two 1-hour periods; finally, tension- 


See p. 84. 
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equalizer unit, three 10-minute periods. Pneumatic nosepieces used with 
tension-equalizer unit. Pulse-rate counted from stethoscope by observer 
through whole experiment, but only two or three records made in each period 
with respiration apparatus; respiration-rate obtained from pneumograph with 
bed calorimeter and from observation by assistant with tension-equalizer 
unit; two counts made in each period with latter apparatus. Subject asleep 
much of first period in calorimeter, but awake in second period, and also 
in periods with the tension-equalizer unit. He stated that the breathing was 
perfectly free throughout. 

T. M.C., July 12, 1910.—Tension-equalizer unit, four 15-minute periods; 
bed calorimeter, two 1-hour periods. Pneumatic nosepieces used with tension- 
equalizer unit. Subject asleep nearly all of first period in calorimeter. Pulse- 
rate with tension-equalizer unit for most part uniform; six counts in each period. 
A number of records of pulse-rate obtained in calorimeter, with variations 
first period, 72 to 56; second period, 73 to 59. Respiration rate with tension- 
equalizer unit uniform in depth and character; also uniform in calorimeter. 

T. M.C., November 16, 1910.—Tension-equalizer unit, five 10- to 15-minute 
periods; bed calorimeter, two 1-hour periods. Pneumatic nosepieces used with 
tension-equalizer unit. Subject comfortable in periods with the tension- 
equalizer unit. In bed calorimeter, he read a magazine for first half of first 
period and was asleep most of the second half; complained that pneumograph 
made him uncomfortable in calorimeter. Pulse-rate uniform in periods with 
both apparatus; only two counts obtained in second period with bed calo- 
rimeter. Respiration-rate also uniform in periods with both apparatus. 

J. J. C., November 8, 1910.—Bed calorimeter, two 1-hour periods; tension- 
equalizer unit, three 15-minute periods; pneumatic nosepieces used with 
tension-equalizer unit. Subject asleep most of time in calorimeter. Errors 
in oxygen determinations in first and third periods with tension-equalizer unit. 
Pulse- and respiration-rates uniform with both apparatus. 

J. J. C., November 8, 1910.—Bed calorimeter, one period 134 hours, one 
period 1 hour; tension-equalizer unit, three 15-minute periods; preliminary 
period, 1 hour 26 minutes. Pneumatic nosepieces with tension-equalizer unit. 
Subject asleep most of time in bed calorimeter. Pulse- and respiration-rates 
uniform for most part with both forms of apparatus. 

J. J. C., November 10, 1910.—Three series: Tension-equalizer unit, six 
15-minute periods, bed calorimeter, two 1-hour periods; finally tension- 
equalizer unit, three 12- to 15-minute periods; preliminary period, 32 minutes. 
An attempt was made to begin the experiment at 7" 55™ a. m. but the results of 
this period have been omitted, as the metabolism of the subject had not then 
reached its rest level. Subject rather drowsy in some of the periods with 
tension-equalizer unit and asleep most of the time in bed calorimeter. In the 
first series with tension-equalizer unit pulse-rate variable but respiration-rate 
uniform; in bed calorimeter, pulse- and respiration-rates fairly uniform; in last 
series with tension-equalizer unit, both pulse- and respiration-rates uniform. 

J. J. C., November 15, 1910.—Tension-equalizer unit, three 10-minute 
periods, bed calorimeter, three 1-hour periods. Pneumatic nosepieces used 
with tension-equalizer unit. Subject slept greater part of time in calorimeter, 
waking occasionally. Only a few counts of pulse-rate obtained with each 
apparatus; uniform in character. Respiration-rate also uniform. 

V. G., November 4, 1910.—Bed calorimeter, one period 1} hours, one period 
1 hour; tension-equalizer unit, four 15-minute periods; preliminary period, 
1 hour 16 minutes. Pneumatic nosepieces used with tension-equalizer unit. 
Subject very quiet with both apparatus; asleep most of time in calorimeter. 
Errors in oxygen determination in two periods due to leaks in tension-equalizer 
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unit. Pulse-rate variable in bed calorimeter; pulse- and respiration-rates 
fairly uniform with tension-equalizer unit. 

V. G., November 7, 1910.—Bed calorimeter, two 1-hour periods; tension- 
equalizer unit, three 15-minute periods; preliminary period, 1 hour 6 minutes. 
Pneumatic nosepieces used with tension-equalizer apparatus. Subject asleep 
greater part of time in calorimeter; quiet with tension-equalizer apparatus. 
Pulse- and respiration-rates fairly uniform throughout experiment. 

L. BE. E., December 9, 1910.—Tension-equalizer unit, two 15-minute periods; 
bed calorimeter, three 45-minute periods. Pneumatic nosepieces used with 
tension-equalizer apparatus. Subject very quiet throughout experiment. 
Pulse-rate uniform with tension-equalizer unit; with calorimeter, variable, 
rate in first period being 55 to 62, in second period 50 to 58, and in third period 
55 to 62. Respiration-rate uniform throughout experiment as counted from 
pneumograph. 

Rk. J. C., June 16, 1911.—Tension-equalizer unit, three 15-minute periods; 
bed calorimeter, three 45-minute periods. Pneumatic nosepieces used with 
tension-equalizer unit. Subject quiet in calorimeter in first period; somewhat 
restless in second and third periods in this apparatus. Pulse- and respiration- 
rates uniform with tension-equalizer unit. Pulse-rate variable in last two 
calorimeter periods; no respiration-rate recorded with this apparatus. 

H. F. T., August 17, 1911.—Bed calorimeter, one 99-minute period, tension- 
equalizer unit, four 15-minute periods; preliminary period, approximately 
2 hours 18 minutes. Pneumatic nosepieces used with tension-equalizer unit. 
Subject was quiet with tension-equalizer unit. Pulse- and respiration-rates 
uniform throughout experiment, except that in last part of bed-calorimeter 
period there was a tendency toward apnoea. 

H. F. T., August 24, 1911.—Bed calorimeter, two 45-minute periods; 
tension-equalizer unit, four 15-minute periods. Pneumatic nosepieces with 
tension-equalizer unit. Subject quiet throughout experiment; pulse- and 
respiration-rates uniform in each period. 
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Fig. 35.—Type of respiration of subject H. F. T. as shown by chest pneumograph in 
the first period with the bed calorimeter on August 29, 1911. 


H.F. T., August 29, 1911.—Five series: First, tension-equalizer unit, three 
15-minute periods; second, bed calorimeter, two 45-minute periods; third, 
tension-equalizer unit, three 15-minute periods; fourth, bed calorimeter, two 
45-minute periods, fifth, tension-equalizer unit, two 15-minute periods. 
Pneumatic nosepieces with tension-equalizer unit. Subject quiet throughout 
experiment. In the fifth period of the experiment, 7. e., the second period in 
the first series with the bed calorimeter, the determination of the oxygen 
consumption was defective. The pulse-rate was uniform throughout. With 
the exception of some apnoea shown in the first series with the tension-equalizer 
unit and in the first period of the first series with the bed calorimeter, the respi- 
ration-rate was also uniform, particularly in the second series with the tension- 
equalizer unit. The type of respiration obtained with this subject is shown 
in figure 35. 

H. F. T., August 31, 1911.—¥our series: First, tension-equalizer unit, four 
15-minute periods; second, bed calorimeter, two 45-minute periods; third, 
tension-equalizer unit, three 15-minute periods; fourth, bed calorimeter, two 
45-minute periods. Pneumatic nosepieces used with tension-equalizer unit. 
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Subject quiet. Pulse-rate uniform throughout experiment, especially in first 
two series. During the first series with the bed calorimeter the records 
obtained with the chest pneumograph showed the respiration to be decidedly 
irregular, but no quantitative determinations could be secured. In the period 
beginning at 105 19™ a. m., there was considerable apnoea, approaching 
Cheyne-Stokes respiration. During the second period in this series the respi- 
ration was much more uniform in character. In the other periods of the exper- 
iment the respiration-rate was uniform with both apparatus. Figure 36 
gives curve obtained for the respiration of this subject. 
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Fig. 36.—Type of respiration of subject H. F. T. in the first period with the bed calori- 
meter on August 31, 1911. Note the frequency of apncea. 


Dr. P. R., October 24, 1911.—Bed calorimeter, three 45-minute periods; 
tension-equalizer unit, four 15-minute periods; preliminary period, 1 hour 3 
minutes. Pneumatic nosepieces with tension-equalizer unit. Subject very 
quiet throughout experiment; slept part of time in bed calorimeter. Pulse- 
and respiration-rates uniform. 

K. H. A., February 26, 1912.—Bed calorimeter, four 45-minute periods; 
tension-equalizer unit, four 15-minute periods; preliminary period, 1 hour 
5 minutes. Pneumatic nosepieces used with tension-equalizer unit. Subject 
quiet, though awake, in calorimeter; with tension-equalizer unit, slight move- 
ment in first period and drowsy in third period. Pulse-rate uniform through- 
out experiment. No respiration records in calorimeter periods; with tension- 
equalizer unit, respiration-rate uniform. 

ies Hs AS. March 14, 1912.—Bed calorimeter, four 45-minute periods; 
tension-equalizer unit, four 15-minute periods; preliminary period, 50 minutes. 
Pneumatic nosepieces used with tension-equalizer unit. Subject quiet and 
awake throughout experiment. Pulse-rate uniform. No records of respiration 
in bed calorimeter periods, but those for the tension-equalizer unit were uniform. 

I. A. F., March 19, 1912.—Bed calorimeter, three 45-minute periods; 
tension-equalizer apparatus, three 12- to 15-minute periods; preliminary 
period, 1 hour 9 minutes. Subject quiet for the most part in calorimeter 
except for slight movement after beginning of each period; more active in 
first period than in last two periods. With tension-equalizer unit, subject 
quiet and awake. Pulse-rate uniform throughout experiment. No respira- 
tion records taken in calorimeter periods; respiration-rate uniform in periods 
with tension-equalizer unit. 

S.A.R., March 16, 1912.—Subject had very light breakfast at 8" 30™ a. m.; 
experiment began at Yh 25m p.m. Bed calorimeter, three 45-minute periods; 
tension-equalizer unit, three 15-minute periods; preliminary period, 45 minutes. 
Results of two additional periods with tension-equalizer unit not included in 
table, as subject was disturbed, causing leakage of air. Subject quiet through- 
out experiment. Pulse-rate fairly uniform in calorimeter and uniform with 
tension-equalizer unit. No respiration records made with calorimeter; rate 
uniform with tension-equalizer unit. 

S. A. R., March 20, 1912.—Subject had very light breakfast early in the 
morning; experiment began at 2519" p. m. Bed calorimeter, two 1-hour 
periods; tension-equalizer unit, four 11- to 15-minute periods; preliminary 
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period, 1 hour 25 minutes. Pneumatic nosepieces used in periods with tension- 
equalizer unit. Subject fairly quiet in calorimeter, except for a part of the last 
period; quiet with tension-equalizer unit. Pulse-rate fairly uniform in calori- 
meter and also for the most part with the tension-equalizer unit. Respiration 
records not made in calorimeter; rate uniform with tension-equalizer unit. 

S.A.R., April 2, 1912.—Bed calorimeter, three 45-minute periods; tension- 
equalizer unit, four 14-minute periods; preliminary period approximately 
1 hour 15 minutes. In calorimeter subject breathed through nosepieces and 
the three-way valve, which had been detached from the respiration apparatus 
and placed in the calorimeter chamber. The openings of the valve had been 
adjusted in such a way that the changes in resistance were the same as when 
he breathed through it on the tension-equalizer unit; he also lay on his back 
as in experiments with the tension-equalizer unit. Pneumatic nosepieces 
were used in the tension-equalizer unit periods. When taken out of calorim- 
eter subject said he was somewhat tired. Was quiet in the tension-equalizer 
periods. Pulse-rate uniform throughout whole experiment, especially with 
bed calorimeter. No respiration records obtained with calorimeter; with 
tension-equalizer unit respiration-rate uniform. 

S. A. R., April 5, 1912.—Tension-equalizer unit, three 13- to 15-minute 
periods; bed calorimeter, three 45-minute periods. Pneumatic nosepieces 
used with tension-equalizer unit. Nosepieces and three-way valve used in 
calorimeter as in the preceding experiment; surgeon’s plaster was also used 
over the lips so that subject could not breathe through mouth. Subject sleepy 
during periods with tension-equalizer unit, particularly in the first period. 
Stated at end of calorimeter periods that the inability to change his position 
due to the use of nosepieces and three-way valve was tiring, also that the 
nosepieces were somewhat too closely fitted. He slept part of the time in 
calorimeter. Pulse-rate uniform with tension-equalizer unit except in first 
period; with calorimeter but few records of pulse-rate obtained, but these were 
fairly uniform. Respiration-rate with tension-equalizer unit uniform; no 
records taken with calorimeter. 

P. F. J., March 15, 1912.—Bed calorimeter, three 45-minute periods; 
tension-equalizer unit, four 15-minute periods; preliminary period, 48 minutes. 
Pneumatic nosepieces used with tension-equalizer unit. Subject quiet and 
awake in calorimeter. Pulse-rate fairly uniform throughout experiment. No 
respiration records with calorimeter; with tension-equalizer unit fairly uniform. 

P.F.J., March 18, 1912.—Bed calorimeter, three 45-minute periods; tension- 
equalizer unit, four 15-minute periods; preliminary period, approximately 1 
hour 38 minutes. Pneumatic nosepieces used with tension-equalizer unit. 
Subject quiet and awake throughout the experiment. Pulse-rate uniform. 
Respiration-rate also uniform in tension-equalizer unit periods, but no records 
taken in calorimeter periods. 

P. F.J., March 29, 1912.—Tension-equalizer unit, four 15-minute periods; 
bed calorimeter, three 45-minute periods. Subject quiet with the tension- 
equalizer unit; complained of acid fumes in one period, but said that in the 
third period he could tell no difference between breathing room air and the 
air in the apparatus. In the calorimeter periods he was more restless. The 
pulse-rate with the tension-equalizer unit was uniform, but was somewhat 
more variable in the calorimeter periods. Respiration-rate with respiration 
apparatus uniform; no records obtained with the calorimeter. 

P. F. J., April 8, 1912.—Bed calorimeter, two 1-hour periods; tension- 
equalizer unit, three 12- to 14-minute periods; preliminary period, 55 minutes. 
Subject fairly quiet in calorimeter; uneasy and restless in last two periods with 
tension-equalizer unit, and said he had great difficulty to keep from coughing. 
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Pulse-rate varied in first calorimeter period from 68 to 74 and in second period 
from 73 to 85. Only a few records of pulse-rate in experiments with tension- 
equalizer unit. No records of respiration in calorimeter periods; respiration 
with tension-equalizer unit uniform. 

M. A. M., March 20, 1912.—Bed calorimeter, three 45-minute periods, 
one 1-hour period; tension-equalizer unit, four 11- to 15-minute periods; pre- 
liminary period, 1 hour 20 minutes. Mouthpiece used with tension-equalizer 
unit. Subject awake in the calorimeter; quiet with tension-equalizer unit. 
Pulse-rate uniform in calorimeter periods; variable with tension-equalizer 
unit. Respiration-rate not taken in calorimeter; exceptionally uniform with 
tension-equalizer unit. 

M.A. M., March 22, 1912.—Tension-equalizer unit, five 15-minute periods; 
bed calorimeter, three 1-hour periods; preliminary period, 37 minutes. Mouth- 
piece used with tension-equalizer unit. Subject quiet and awake throughout 
the experiment. At 9* 30™ a. m. he arose and urinated, lying down again 
at 95 32™a.m. Pulse- and respiration-rates very uniform in periods with the 
tension-equalizer unit. Pulse-rate fairly uniform in bed calorimeter, but no 
respiration records taken. 

E. P. C., April 6, 1912.—Tension-equalizer unit, four 13- to 15-minute 
periods; bed calorimeter, two 1-hour periods. Mouthpiece used with tension- 
equalizer unit. Subject somewhat drowsy at times with tension-equalizer 
unit; quiet in first period with calorimeter, but slightly restless in second 
period. Pulse-rate for most part regular. Depth of respiration irregular with 
tension-equalizer unit; no records of respiration made with bed calorimeter. 

J. HE. F., April 6, 1912.—Bed calorimeter, two 1-hour periods; tension- 
equalizer unit, four 15-minute periods; preliminary period, 1 hour 7 minutes. 
Subject very quiet in calorimeter and quiet with tension-equalizer unit. 
Pulse-rate uniform in bed calorimeter and fairly uniform in periods with 
tension-equalizer unit. No respiration records taken with bed calorimeter; 
rate very regular with tension-equalizer unit. 

J. E. F., April 8, 1912.—Bed calorimeter, two 1-hour periods; tension- 
equalizer unit, three 13-minute periods; preliminary period, 1 hour 7 minutes. 
Experiments carried out in afternoon. Subject very quiet in calorimeter. 
Pulse-rate for the most part uniform in calorimeter; somewhat variable with 
tension-equalizer unit. No respiration records taken with calorimeter; 
rate uniform with tension-equalizer unit. 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS. 


The results of all of the comparisons made with the bed calorimeter - 
and the tension-equalizer unit are given in table 12. The general 
averages for the two apparatus show a close agreement in the respira- 
tory exchange. The carbon dioxide with the bed calorimeter is 190 
¢.c. per minute and with the tension-equalizer unit 185 c.c. per minute. 
The figures for the oxygen consumption show a similar agreement, being 
223 c.c. with the bed calorimeter and 227 c.c. with the respiration 
apparatus. The respiratory quotient is slightly higher with the bed 
calorimeter than with the respiration apparatus, 7. e., 0.850 against 
0.815. The pulse-rate is practically the same with both apparatus, 
or 58.5 and 59.5 respectively ; the respiration-rate is slightly higher with 
the bed calorimeter, the average result for that apparatus being 15.0 
as compared with 13.2 for the tension-equalizer unit. 
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TaBLE 12.—Respiratory exchange in comparison experiments with the bed calorimeter and the 


Benedict respiration apparatus (tension-equalizer unit). (Without food.) 
Carbon : Average 
Subject, app aratus, date, Duration. dioxide Boscia grey eae respira- 
and time. eliminated : : tion- 
per minute. per minute. |quotient.| rate. rate. 
F.G. B. 
Mar. 1, 1909: 
Bed calorimeter: min. sec. C.C. CC: 
85 48™a,m...... 60 O 247 280 0.880 68.5 19 
OrAS ayme.. oe 60 O 232 252 .920 66.0 17 
AViCT AZO Cie tai es estes 239 266 . 900 67.5 18 
Tension-equalizer unit: 
10°55™a.m...... 10 O 223 255 .875 67.5 15 
MSs came te 00 222 253 . 880 69.5 16 
Pies Orcas ey. LO: 0 228 262 .870 70.5 16 
AV CT ARC: tical ord ok aus iced RoE 224 257 870 69.0 16 
Mar. 2, 1909: 
Bed calorimeter: 
SMOAMa My. ete 30%, 20 216 269 . 800 65.5 16 
S54) talmasce. 307-0 228 298 .765 6325 16 
Oie 2A ain dee c. SO uO 211 250 845 61.0 19 
(2 Feels”, OR aah ve See S0Ls0 236 264 .895 63.5 19 
O24) amis o-cce 30 =6—O 202 2713 .740 62.0 18 
VOL BLO aevarsons fate sc ett cite hces 219 271 .805 63.0 18 
Tension-equalizer unit: 
112508™a.m...... 10° 0 216 258 . 840 65.0 14 
115429; acme Ae 10% 30 210 263 . 800 65.0 17 
WH S48 Vata ics 10 O 199 256 a5 65.0 17. 
A VOTAGC gic ace ceca el eae 208 259 805 65.0 16 
Nov. 15, 1910: 
Bed calorimeter: 
8) 26™a.m...... 60 O 219 276 .795 63.5 17 
Om2G ra. a ete 60 O 220 262 . 840 63.5 18 
IAVETARO SS a an a Sac nui hr Sete 220 269 816 63.5 18 
Tension-equalizer unit 
102 50am. 2s 2 152 418 187 247 . 760 STD 12.9 
TIP TS yan 15:22 192 247 .780 62.5 13.0 
i La bea: USES cae eceaiey ene ls) Gay} 188 252 i145 63.0 13.4 
IAVCTARE se a.cihl choyee vale cmiamenn sates 189 249 .760 61.0 13.1 
Ja Auk: 
Mar. 20, 1909: 
Tension-equalizer unit: 
FOS! gems. 8 10 0 231 252 915 61.0 10 
WmOOE Ae eee 9 30 211 244 . 865 64.0 11 
1 i as Seer e 1 -50 207 234 . 885 62.5 10 
SAVCTARCH CS vere ete Die ae en ae 216 243 890 62.5 10 
Bed calorimeter: 
9500™a.m...... 60 O 197 218 .905 60.5 15 
10=:007 asim 60 O 193 211 .910 56.0 14 
AVOPR SO: G Selo Le foe one Se AOE 1965 215 .910 68.6 14.6 
TW: Gz 
Mar. 23, 1909: 
Tension-equalizer unit: 
igh Q5™a,.m...... 10;" ek 161 192 .835 78:5 15 
fS tee feaay ea 0 ne 10 "3 153 191 . 800 73.5 1S 
S40) atm. aces 10% 72 163 194 .840 74.0 15 
9:09) ‘avm:.. 2 10:2 161 201 .805 15.5 13 
IAVELASCO A cc tactic eee e eee 160 195 .820 75.6 15 


1Subject had a small cup of clear coffee at 6 a.m. 
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TABLE 12.—Respiratory exchange in comparison experiments with the bed calorimeter and the 
Benedict respiration apparatus (tension-equalizer unit). (Without food.)—Continued. 


| 
Carbon F Average 
Subieet, apparatne, date, | pueaion,| onde | Quvmm, |Remire-| Average pire 
and time. eliminated 3 4 tion- 
A per minute. 'quotient.| rate. 
per minute. rate. 
T. M. C.—Cont’d. | 
Mar. 30, 1909—Cont’d. 
Bed calorimeter: min. sec C6: Cc | 
10" 08™a.m...... 60 0 163 208 || 780.) 670° |.45 
10S ar mics. 60 O 155 190 | ,815 70.0 15 
Dig (1 Rot A ere eo rr Saree eee 159 199 | .800 68.5 15 
Tension-equalizer unit | 
12218™p.m...... 10) <2 167 200 |) 835 taro 15 
12095) MSM oro 9 57 156 191 | .815 73.5 15 
12:52 5p ims cea LOM «2 152 197 | .775 76.0 15 
PAVETA RO ioc ces vr anhalen cada eHeEO 158 196 | .805 74.6 16 
July 12, 1910: | 
Tension-equalizer unit: | 
85 46™a.m...... 1537 31 146 174 .840 70.5 15.4 
Oe 15> -axmoccee:s 1D! ae? 147 176 .840 68.0 14.6 
OMAS i ass eee 15° 0 145 169 | .860 65.5 14.8 
102097 asm sck 15° 2 143 175 .815 66.0 15.9 
AV CTAPC chr ker Tl ole casera 146 174 835 67.6 15.2 
Bed calorimeter: 
11242™a.m...... 60 O 146 174 .845 63.5 15.4 
123497 Spam as. 60 O 146 161 .905 64.5 Tone 
ye eee a eee a eaeae 146 168 | .876 | 64.0 | 16:6 
Nov. 16, 1910: 
Tension-equalizer unit: 
8219™a.m...... 10 4 168 191 .880 220) 15.2 
Sa S8e a. ms seeks: 15 3 150 Laid .845 WARS 12.4 
9°09 sas mie 8s... 14 59 148 183 1". SLO 69.5 12.1 
G94) a iss 15 56 152 190 | .800 | 66.0 | 12.0 
10:06: -asme.4s... 15921 156 192 .810 68.0 1127 
IA VETRGO oh reso. skaee te acare seats cai 156 187 830 69.5 Loe 
Bed calorimeter: 
11551™a.m...... 60. 0 160 177 | .895 67.5 15 
foro pyme,.cr 60 O 151 184 .820 57.0 16 
AVOTALOS See ie. ti canada lo eetieleesvsemas 156 181 866 62.6 16.6 
A hee fot On 
Nov. 3, 1910: 
Bed calorimeter: 
95 35™a.m...... 60 O 193 226 .850 55.5 16 
106S5e- ame Fes 60m <0 185 218 .845 54.5 16 
TAVETAQE Wo cemre rs reas nearer nha aut 188 222 .850 65.0 16 
Tension-equalizer unit: 
120152 mM cn. 14 30 192 (263) (.730) 56.0 18.7 
12:545.0 pe ms oe: 14 46 183 232 .790 55.5 18.6 
LO 2 pam saa 14 15 193 ae hah 58.0 18.5 
AV OVARC co 8 his Nov aitall seats trata tas 189 232 816 66.6 18.6 
Nov. 8, 1910: 
Bed calorimeter: 
95 46™a.m...... 92: ‘0 185 205 .905 57.0 16 
MAS same Oe. ies 60 O 188 214 .880 56.0 16 
AV OTRRE Soc sce eitseae aellecai eases ese coes 187 210 890 66.6 16 
Tension-equalizer unit 
125 50™p.m...... 14 58 196 230 .850 58.5 18.4 
lol pemiees 15 18 194 234 . 830 57.0 17.8 
Pest “pems es s 15 18 188 232 .810 57.0 19.4 
(AVOEPS LO non or arise laiecmtne eure 193 232 830 57.6 18.6 
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TaBLE 12.—Respiratory exchange in comparison experiments with the bed calorimeter and the 


Benedict respiration apparatus (tension-equalizer unit). (Without food.)—Continued. 
Carbon ; Average 
Subject, apparatus, date, Duration. dioxide prise nee ‘ ee respira- 
and time. eliminated eats dient t tion- 
Derikinnte: per minute. /quotient.| rate. cate, 
J.J.C.—Cont’d. 
Nov. 10, 1910: 
Tension-equalizer unit: | min. sec. 6:6: Cie: 
8216™a.m...... 15" 12 188 217 . 865 65.5 16.5 
Si44 am eet 3: Poves4. 170 219 .780 55.0 14.5 
910; semis. 14 59 183 221 .825 58.5 13.6 
CA SS yes tees 07 eas 15 10 185 225 .830 55.5 14.3 
TO gS Jaa eee 153-25 174 sae tee Dies 15.1 
TL SO5% Ae Tact as 1s 8 184 218 . 840 61.5 17.0 
IAN CP ARO siece eacani anise Aleae wines 181 220 825 59.0 15.2 
Bed calorimeter: 
125 53™p.m...... 60 O 188 221 .855 55.5 18 
IPFOS. Denes see ai 60 0O 195 221 . 885 60.5 17 
AVETAQO Si ihc cG Sa teniicomad siethales 192 221 .870 58.0 18 
Tension-equalizer unit: 
3h 05™ p.m...... 15 26 198 233 .850 59.5 18.8 
Bie Sas TINe a) es 14 58 194 245 .795 60.0 19.3 
3446. spree 12.. 9 194 247 .785 59.5 20.3 
DALY CLA GOR SP iuatarnia 15 eini ede aah: 196 242 805 59.6 19.6 
Nov. 15, 1910: 
Tension-equalizer unit: 
8) 57™a.m...... 10% 10 191 223 2855 58.0 13.9 
Les Wij 0 ts torr LOM Se 182 230 .790 59.0 14.4 
QS 2a asiMsis cco 10 14 186 233 . 800 56.5 14.8 
AVCTARG 7 ais oo ea sous eee eae 186 229 .810 58.0 14.4 
Bed calorimeter: 
125 34™p.m...... 68 O 193 ae er 58.0 15 
W422 opines oceae | 60 O 189 230 .820 60.0 15 
QADe eM.) 86S: oO 187 224 .835 59.0 15 
Averages - Scho 6 os: Son cease oan 190 227 835 59.0 16 
V.G. 
Nov. 4, 1910: 
Bed calorimeter: 
95 26 a.m...... 90 O 201 238 845 61.0 20 
1056s aca en. .s 60r x0) 204 240 . 850 59.0 20 
VA VOPR GOR. Aer baad Slices cae cos 202 239 850 60.0 20 
Tension-equalizer unit: 
12245" p.m...... 14 50 193 55.5 15.8 
106! spn ta 15° :30 200 Ri Lae 54.0 16.9 
140 psi wns Sy wee 196 251 . 785 57.0 Li6 
ae Ie a og v0 ee a 15) (27 184 243 155 56.0 17.6 
AVOCRASO 5 i. fcc ks hee |b et sseyoecnaes 193 247 . 780 55.6 L750 
Nov. 7, 1910: 
Bed calorimeter: 
9201™a.m...... 65. 50 205 224 .920 61.5 19 
102065.8:. mer es 60 0O 211 221 .955 56.5 19 
AVELAZO® C055 oss ee thon hee een 208 222 935 59.0 19 
Tension-equalizer unit: 
11530™a.m...... Iie YF 207 222 .930 54.5 18.1 
Td 54“em’, 74 15% ek 190 232 .820 54.5 L722 
V2 18 pA iano. 15 6 201 231 .870 57.0 18.0 
AV OTA LO 8 Soe ne Scotter erat wiseew ers 199 228 875 56.6 17.8 
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TABLE 12.—Respiratory exchange in comparison experiments with the bed calorimeter and the 


Benedict respiration apparatus (tension-equalizer unit). 


(Without food.)—Continued. 


Carbon : Average 
: rae Oxygen | Respira- | Average 
se alae pcre ke date, Duration. oe d absorbed tory pulse- ie. 
: F per minute. |quotient.| rate. 
per minute. rate. 
L. E. E. 
Dec. 9, 1910: 
Tension-equalizer unit: | min. sec. CC. C.c. 
7h 59™a.m...... 15. 5 205 253 .810 64.0 1023) 
S229 ahmascras 15s. 192 252 . 765 62.5 10.6 
AV CTAZO oe ty eee eee ae ty cie arial 199 253 85 63.5 10.6 
Bed calorimeter: 
9h59™a.m...... 45 0 194 240 .810 56.5 15 
AOPAA Sam, secre 45 0 197 248 .795 54.0 15 
1129) arms ese 45 0 210 250 . 840 57.5 15 
AVOCA RE a5 cA ings a, FRG ail oisssera aeaeehote 200 246 815 56.0 15 
ReJeG: 
June 16, 1911: 
Tension-equalizer unit: 
8)31™a.m...... 14 57 186 234 .795 63.5 has: 
9008 a,2my face 14, 57 175 228 .770 62.0 7.9 
96 am... shee 14 56 180 245 oD 60.5 9.5 
AVOT AEG coe eadatn cise aye ea ahesels & Sear 180 236 765 62.0 8.4 
Bed calorimeter: \ 
14a smn 2 54.53 45 0 199 253 .785 61.5 
DAG i valemiac cave 45 0 203 PHBL .750 62.0 
J PASBY Se Joh 01 (eget 45 0 208 250 . 830 62.0 
PAVETA RO) ie lee cede |e’ ae Bre eho 203 258 .790 62.0 
8 OY be 
Aug. 17, 1911: 
Bed calorimeter: 
102 18"a.m...... 99 O 171 211 .815 45.5 9.0 
Tension-equalizer unit: 
12544™p.m...... 15s 26. 153 164 .935 41.5 7.8 
I Oe oped: ase are oe 37 146 159 .920 41.0 9.2 
flies Ps oye 1s a a se all 143 161 .885 41.0 8.2 
200) p:4M 52 <.- 15 4 149 164 .905 43.0 9.7 
IAVOTA VOM oe dane mune liieic cea tecrene 148 162 918 41.6 oie p 
Aug. 24, 1911: 
Bed calorimeter: 
108 22™a.m...... 45 0 176 208 845 50.5 9.7 
110 ame. 5. 45 176 188 .935 48.0 10.2 
MA V.CTAL ERs Aare cpurtie nels teraae ts 176 198 890 49.5 10.0 
Tension-equalizer unit 
12537™p.m...... 15. 3: 167 196 .855 43.5 10.1 
Ds Obte pin rece 15, 8 160 190 . 845 43.0 9.8 
P28 Us paI ac su. 15 4 159 193 .825 44.5 10.2 
Li JOZ ie Deel Staats: lissr 083 160 192 .835 44.5 10.2 
LA VOPAGO® cick ce renin a al nae ne ean 162 193 840 44.0 10.1 
Aug. 29, 1911: 
Tension-equalizer unit: 
8b 24Ma,m...... Uae arf 166 197 . 845 48.0 9.2 
SA 47 valimisac on 15 6 158 190 . 830 47.0 8.9 
909 asin: ert 15 5 162 184 .880 47.0 8.8 
BA VOTAGO otc fe atiiete sistas tes 162 190 .850 47.6 9.0 
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TaBLE 12.—Respiratory exchange in comparison experiments with the bed calorimeter and the 


Benedict respiration apparatus (tension-equalizer unit). (Without food.) —Continued. 
Salis Oxygen _ | Respira- | Average soba 
Subject, apparatus, date, Duration. Pee ed absorbed tory pulse- A 
and time. ipausunrnd per minute. |quotient.| rate. Bots 
per minute. rate. 
H.F. T.—Cont’d. 
Aug. 29, 1911—Cont’d. 
Bed calorimeter: min. sec. C.C. Cres 
105 28™a.m...... 45 0 170 207 .825 45.0 8.4 
yD 1 SR Ya Deane ner 45; 10 147 45.5 8.6 
ANON SO. Siro fest odind Mea kaincie aos 158 46.6 8.6 
Tension-equalizer unit 
12543™p.m...... 15) 2 152 179 . 850 44.5 8.8 
106 = pene 25s: Lesh a 151 183 .825 44.5 9.3 
127 pe Ii sees 1s 39 144 182 .790 44.5 9.9 
AVOTRZE les foes bisincse si sie a He oud ore 149 181 825 44.6 9.3 
Bed calorimeter: 
9b) 37™ py Mees 4.515 A5ys 10 148 217 . 680 46.5 8.7 
BrZ2y ODA Ma esecn 4500 168 219 .765 45.5 9.0 
AV CLARE 8 295. 5c. te. crouse ol eee Sore teens 6et 158 218 726 46.0 8.9 
Tension-equalizer unit: 
4514™p,m...... 15 5 151 198 7760 46.5 10.3 
A435 spam. ce. 1 6 161 194 .835 47.0 11.4 
DAM OTAGO Sickie hk. cr oneal | sae eae ale 166 196 796 47.0 10.9 
Aug. 31, 1911: 
Tension-equalizer unit: 
SP D2m amiss ses 15 34 158 175 .905 ATS 9.0 
S547 sas. oscars 15" 2 152 169 . 900 44.0 8.7 
9410 Haxm. wes. NSP 27/ 148 164 .905 44.0 8.5 
Oeste ami sss: 157: 155 166 .930 44.0 9.0 
AVOTALO cel ok ne ee 158 169 . 905 45.0 8.8 
Bed calorimeter: 
10219™a.m...... 45 0 139 157 . 885 39.5 8.5 
TP 04) asics. 45 0 163 184 . 885 41.0 8.5 
A VOLTAGE He asia hers 161 171 886 40.6 8.6 
Tension-equalizer unit 
115 56™a.m...... 152-5 146 176 . 830 40.0 9.0 
12 16 pao 155-8 146 161 .910 40.5 10.0 
125363 pam... 15° 8 137 181 . 760 40.0 9.1 
IA VETAQO cs His Season tans eerie 143 178 825 40.0 9.4 
Bed calorimeter: 
12512 pm: 2a. 45 0 157 212 .740 40.0 8.0 
2: -36uep nee: 45 0 158 162 .975 39.0 8.5 
IAVOTALO? | hccccisu iis eet esi Bae 157 187 -840 39.6 8.2 
POR: 
Oct. 24, 1911: 
Bed calorimeter: 
10° 13™a.m...... 45 0 164 209 . 785 60.5 16.4 
10685 jams. 45.-— 0 172 212 .810 59.0 16.9 
UY 24S anes sean: 45 0 153 162 .945 56.0 ste 
BNOTAQG Rs sins thes ere ere 163 194 .840 68.6 1627 
Tension-equalizer unit: 
125 53™p.m...... 14 56 158 200 .790 56.5 14.6 
VAG“ pmia. 14 58 164 202 .810 56.0 16.0 
t-66" pram: ::.3.2: 14 16 148 195 . 760 56.5 15.5 
2 2b Ams ness 14 8 159 209 . 760 58.0 13.9 
AVORARG ~ OR He oe ISS coon 157 202 776 57.0 165.0 
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TABLE 12.—Respiratory exchange in comparison experiments with the bed calorimeter and the 
(Without food.) —Continued. 


Benedict respiration apparatus (tension-equalizer unit). 


Carbon : Average 
Subject apparatus, dave, | yradon, | damide | QE, [Respite Averuse| Pepin 
and time. eliminated per minute. |quotient.| rat Bon: 
| per minute. “a : rate. 
| 
Keo A. | 
Feb. 26, 1912: 
Bed calorimeter: min. sec. CC: C.C. 
gh21™a.m...... 45 0O 204 234 .870 59.0 
TO0G6 asa. 5588 45 0 199 232 855 55.5 
VOLO awa at 45 0 200 240 835 49.5 
ee SGP ame es 3 45 0 196 229 855 51.0 
VOTRE Ci) tates ianes dee Teint eee ahs 200 234 855 54.0 
Tension-equalizer unit: 
12545™p.m...... 15 10 188 238 . 790 47.5 14.6 
1EO9 cep. Ss oer lS 4 188 240 . 780 52.5 15.5 
1 rs FPO e Yaa t 6 ane ena a 1 5 179 229 . 780 47.5 15.0 
2200. Apes Saher | 15 7 197 238 820 51.0 15.3 
AVOXAQER be oo tesdsitis cet Rapes saree 188 236 795 49.6 LO 
Mar. 14, 1912: 
Bed calorimeter: 
OUI Mem. fa.a. | 45 0 209 232 . 900 53.0 
VOMIG asim 45 0 208 236 . 880 51.0 
AOL cas mes 45 0 208 256 815 50.5 
1 746 sa Mces ty « 45 0 208 227. 915 49.0 
AV CTAGC ere sitinn Al soc aienedonvone 208 238 875 61.0 
Tension-equalizer unit: 
125 45™p.m...... 14 62 213 248 . 860 49.0 bGadaa | 
LOS eps sh ahne 14 651 202 249 815 48.0 14.6 
LS Oe- Dia aeesic 14 58 201 247 .815 48.0 14.5 
i Neer zse: Cost oe 11 Never A 14 57 204 246 . 830 48.0 13.9 
PA VOTA GEM rnc es eccieh [ine ee oats 205 248 826 48.6 14.0 
TAGE: 
Mar. 19, 1912: 
Bed calorimeter: 
9539™a.m...... 45 0 204 258 .795 64.0 
OV 24 aia one 45 0 198 228 .870 64.5 
LS OS eases ee oie 45 O 192 242 .795 65.5 
PA VCFASO IS 3 Race eae loner tein 198 243 816 64.6 
Tension-equalizer unit: 
12229 pM. aves 13° «41 200 250 . 800 69.5 12.9 
12 v43 Ds Maes ots 14 30 174 247 .705 69.0 12.4 
PSO2e pum eee 12) 23 200 Pye 845 69.0 a ess 
RN OFAC ci Rena otis ul tasers asst 191 246 .780 69.0 ERG} 
SAS ae: 
Mar. 16, 1912: 
Bed calorimeter: 
1525" p.m!...... 45 0 191 227 845 69.5 
PLO CS eIING toes toes 45 0 192 238 .810 67.0 
2eO0 MPAWs ocho 45 0 200 254 .785 66.5 
CAV CTO Scstete ies cer enrolled det eh 194 240 .810 67.6 
Tension-equalizer unit: 
3551™p.m...... 14 44 194 262 .740 67.5 Tey 
A212 DM ee erccs 14 48 181 241 .750 65.0 11.0 
AON Ds tee ine 14 52 180 247 . 730 66.0 11.0 
MA VOTRUO Tk iccee 5 cy re oes lente htcss ates 185 260 .740 66.0 £220 


1Subject had light breakfast at 85 30™ a. m. 
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TaBLE 12.—Respiratory exchange in comparison experiments with the bed calorimeter and the 


Benedict respiration apparatus (tension-equalizer unit). 


(Without food.)—Continued. 


Carbon 5 Average 
Subject, apparatus, date, Duras dioxide ee a a Respira- ane respira- 
and time. Ureweow eliminated). sey ia ai tion- 
per minute. per minute. |quotient.| rate. Tate 
S.A. R.—Cont’d. 
Mar. 20, 1912: 
Bed calorimeter: min, sec Cre; C.c. 
Qh OM pe mn. fs. 60 O 17/83 217 .795 55.5 
aes 1 ey o aad 00 eee 60 O 184 215 . 855 55.0 
ASOT ce irirs aves dss | senor ance 178 216 825 65.6 
Tension-equalizer unit 
AZIM poms ars sabe 933 183 231 .790 54.5 11007 
ASAT: spats cten nn jy lal 176 230 .765 551.5 12-1 
Hi OO pr Mires 14 36 | 166 223 .745 58.0 12.0 
Dig2O rap ce ¢ 14 35 | 167 PRIS .710 58.5 1225 
SAVER ARG ye mcoperearsha.oh-ss inverse dae | 17S: 230 .750 66.5 Die eae & 
Apr. 2, 1912: 
Bed calorimeter: 
OR 15 alms. aoss-s Abe tO 177 199 . 890 5055 
1000: Fatm ieee oe 45 0 186 199 .935 54.0 
LOMAS, (Aes. ocieies 45 0 174 190 .920 48.5 
AV. CTA DG) cr cacti eet ace oe 179 196 915 61.0 
Tension-equalizer unit: 
PEO a.m ee aa 14 8 2(222) 219 #(12010).) 63-5 12.6 
123008 asst snare ee 14 12 188 2(206) 2(0.910)| 53.5 11.5 
12D ape Manne 4° 43 192 222 . 865 55.0 12:2 
2 ods eI fwaree 14 5 188 221 . 850 5735 12.4 
FAN OTAGO ach a carsiak tse rer eae Sette 189 221 865 67.6 12.2 
Apr. 5, 1912: 
Tension-equalizer unit: 
8537™a,m...... 15 3 178 214 . 835 51.5 12.4 
94.35) JasMisacs 13° 12 168 209 .805 52.5 11.5 
OF 58 2a since os 15° 10 178 213 .830 S15 i by 
AS OPAGC F405. tear ole eee as 175 212 825 52.0 11.9 
Bed calorimeter: | 
112503" a.m...... 45 0 | 169 198 .855 49.0 
1148; Car messes 45 20 172 207 S00 H2LO 
np iis € hon oma cee eee 45 0 183 209 . 880 5ieO 
SAVED HOO’ cer cia: neue tereiete | sGh oe cconsecutes 175 204 855 51.0 
Pe Rds 
Mar. 15, 1912: 
Bed calorimeter: 
9h18™a,m...... 45. 0 197 223 . 880 7520 
TOPOS Aanme ns -. : 45 0 190 218 .870 225 
JOv4Siasm ee 45 0O 199 244 .815 70.5 
IA VCTARC asta es Shtten seers lect ee eas 195 228 856 72.6 
Tension-equalizer unit 
TI2 45" avmics h05 2 14 41 187 256 . 1385 70.5 8.1 
L220 spe mM pees 14 45 178 242 735 CLES 7.4 
1229) SD Oar steer: 14 52 187 249 . 750 70.0 tso 
1250 pss ose 14 54 189 243 .780 72.0 9:7 
AVOLAROS sin.3 s0is5c eno | bem e sents 185 248 .V46 TLO 8.2 
Mar. 18, 1912: 
Bed calorimeter: 
96 38™a.m...... 45". 0 210 PAI .995 69.0 
TOM23 Sass. oc 45 0 180 220 .820 61.0 
E108: 6ae mea 45 0 209 224 .930 69.0 
MAVOTE GOs expecancte stasial cio oe caker Fae 200 219 915 66.5 


1Subject had very light breakfast early in the morning. 
2Omitted in calculating the average for the experiment. 
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TABLE 12.—Respiratory exchange in comparison experiments with the bed calorimeter and the 


Benedict respiration apparatus (tension-equalizer unit). (Without food.)—Continued. 
Carbon F Average 
Subject, apparatus, date, Durati dioxide ee Respira- patric respira- 
and time. MEAMOUS \ aliminatedis soc. e sory. dered tion- 
5 per minute. |quotient.| rate. 
per minute. rate. 
P.F. J.—Cont’d. 
Mar. 18, 1912—Cont’d. 
Tension-equalizer unit: | min. sec. ee; (C0: 
12505"p.m...... 15 7 191 236 .810 65.0 10.0 
12% 26 spe x4 ters 15 13 184 242 . 760 65.0 9.5 
LEAT pe Mase. s. sya me) 189 259 .730 67.5 11.5 
EOS? posi as cet 15775 192 249 .770 69.0 9.0 
INVOLALO he uk aici s sot h seme 189 247 765 66.5 10.0 
Mar. 29, 1912: 
Tension-equalizer unit: 
Sasa Oma ny, eran one 2d 196 236 . 830 79.5 8.7 
S. O) asm on nas 15: 232 204 228 .895 77.5 7.8 
QralSs sams: sive loss 198 238 .830 PRY 8.4 
9°46 samo ae 15 13 195 231 . 845 76.0 9.4 
IAVOPAGE Jas. ae fiyciissre| Semele ees 2 198 233 .850 Tieae: 8.6 
Bed calorimeter: 
11237 acm. ...: 45 0 208 233 .890 78.5 
124227 prMac. 45 0 194 270 .720 76.0 
LO 4p. Mas sa: 45 0O 199 209 .950 79.5 
AV.ELA GC !t cee clare eatedl| she aye aeene es 200 237 846 78.0 
Apr. 8, 1912: 
Bed calorimeter: 
9530™a.m...... 60 O 190 232 .820 73.0 
VOl3O) VAs series 60 O 203 257 .790 78.0 
HAVEL APE seein hic Aka esa iNeeemoe baat 196 244 805 76.6 
Tension-equalizer unit 
1 Gr LOY. YLT as vo te eee je Ds 210 251 . 840 74.5 13.6 
12 pein . keer By 533 203 256 . 790 81.0 14.0 
| os $5 Yay o ah 00 Wea ei a 202 251 .805 79.0 14.4 
PAV ERA GO) i seit cstteh aetslotecapetone oaks 205 263 .810 78.0 14.0 
M.A. M. 
Mar. 20, 1912: 
Bed calorimeter: 
OP DOM ay Mion 45 0 221 253 .875 570 
1OVO5; asm aes ce 58 40 225 252 .895 54.5 
WA Osea mM acters 45 10 219 239 .915 54.5 
IAS aac aes 45 0O 214 247 . 870 52,6 
MAN CLERC igiasesceree Ges eee | Sites: uaieecas 220 248 890 54.6 
Tension-equalizer unit: 
12°45™p.m...... 10° 57 208 248 . 840 56.5 1725 
LOD Sep amet ets 14 58 190 PRY . 800 53.5 18.0 
Pe2br pease 14 48 201 238 . 845 56.0 18.7 
147 “pie. Stic: 14 50 202 243 . 830 55.0 19.6 
MACY OTAGO cof eee es dances tase taiche ase 200 242 825 65.6 18.6 
Mar. 22, 1912: 
Tension-equalizer unit: 
8h22™a.m...... 14 58 210 PLY, .815 57.0 16.5 
8°46 alte asi 16;" 33 216 247 .875 56.5 nl Aral 
9) 08 samen: 15s 22 212 256 .825 58.5 18.7 
OPS wane. oe 1526 219 251 . 870 59.0 18.2 
10620! 2asans.o55s 15) 2 211 250 .845 54.0 17.8 
AVOTAOS ie Meno otancaya ete sas ors. 214 252 .850 57.0 GAGE 
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TABLE 12.—Respiratory exchange in comparison experiments with the bed calorimeter and the 
Benedict respiration apparatus (tension-equalizer unit). (Without food.)—Continued. 


Carbon 5 Average 
Subject, apparatus date, | puraion, | dionide | EYRE, Respir Averee spin 
and time. eliminated 5 : tion- 
pér minute. per minute. |quotient.| rate. ate 
M.A.M.—Cont’d. 
Mar. 22, 1912—Cont’d. 
Bed calorimeter: min. sec. C.C. €.C. 
112 21 am eae 60 O 210 230 .915 en 
12521 Spenser ec 60 O 219 228 . 960 57.0 
1e2lepemy cee s 60 O 218 243 .895 58.0 
IAVOPAGE }ieckc cas. che utarsa semreeaentt 216 234 .920 56.5 
D Of cane Or 
Apr. 6, 1912: 
Tension-equalizer unit: 
Ob 027 a.m ic a5.; le 43) 163 211 .770 S120 10.6 
9-25: aI. one: 14-13 160 212 Cha) 49.0 11.3 
9°49> dom. ni... 14 48 172 212 .810 50.5 1221 
1OM14 asms <4 13 54 179 206 . 870 50.5 12.8 
SAVOTA LOW 4 csi ozi slays hs sci] Settee Sea ae 169 210 805 60.6 D1ET 
Bed calorimeter: 
115 38™a.m...... 60 O 175 231 . 760 51.0 
19 SS Pow. se. 60 0O 188 220 .855 61.5 
AVETAQG ferris Fiat tg hol eeea ah sone 182 226 805 61.6 
JE. 
Apr. 6, 1912: 
Bed calorimeter: 
8479 a.m...... 60 O 176 196 .900 45.5 
Ona ee as ts 60 O 179 202 . 890 43.5 
Mveraueins sit ess lear eae 178 199 895 | 44.6 
Tension-equalizer unit: 
PIR TSO atm Ae 15: 20 204 225 .905 44.0 W241 
PUES5 ama 14 45 200 225 .890 44.5 10.9 
Ws Bes RAI ace 14 59 185 222 .835 47.5 12:4 
U2 pean cess) Loe 19 192 219 .875 45.5 11.9 
IAVOTR OG te) eth catak biter eee 195 223 8768 46.6 11.6 
Apr. 8, 1912: 
Bed calorimeter: 
1407™p.m...... 60 O 188 216 .875 65.5 
DOW Ds Mae 60 0O 205 231 .890 63.5 
AVOTASE: Coe ere eee oe 197 223 .880 59.6 
Tension-equalizer unit: 
3h 23™p.m...... Sree: 209 236 . 885 68.5 5273 
B47 ps Mos Aa 13.280 210 232 .905 74.0 11.6 
Ae pete eae 1G pee | 206 244 . 845 74.0 10.6 
AVOTALO xe WS. ee Ae Aran: 208 237 .880 72.0 11.6 
Arithmetical average of all 
experiments with bed 
CALOMUMOLEN SG 60 hee) oe eae ie oe 190 223 .850 58.5 15.0 
Arithmetical average of all 
experiments with tension- 
equalizeriUnit. co. nce lee 185 227 .815 59.5 1322 


A critical examination of the table shows that in many of the ex- 
periments the respiratory quotient is noticeably higher with the bed 
calorimeter, irrespective of the order in which the experiments were 
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made. Before discussing this apparent discrepancy, the general ques- 
tion of conditions under which the experiments were carried out and 
the various sources of error may be considered. 

The chamber of the bed calorimeter is not large enough to permit 
much movement by the subject, but is sufficiently large for a man of 
medium size to turn from one side to the other. The subjects were 
requested to remain quiet throughout the experimental period, and 
although they usually made an attempt to do this, it was very difficult 
for them to remain in one position for two or three hours. With the 
opportunity for freedom of movement afforded by the bed calorimeter 
there was more or less movement by the subject, and as he could be 
seen only through the glass window at the end of the calorimeter and 
a small glass porthole on the side, it was not possible to observe accu- 
rately the degree of muscular repose. Some of the subjects found 
themselves so comfortable in the calorimeter that it was impossible 
for them to keep awake. This was especially true of J. J.C. and V. G. 
The other subjects were awake for the greater part of the time. 

During the experiments with the tension-equalizer unit, the subject 
lay flat upon his back, with nosepieces inserted in the nose, or a mouth- 
piece in the mouth. The connections with the ventilating apparatus 
were so short that movements of the head were not possible, and any 
other major movements, such as movements of the arms or legs, could 
easily be recorded by the observer. Accordingly, the subject lay either 
in a comfortable relaxed position, which would be conducive to a low 
metabolism, or in a condition of tenseness, which would tend to increase 
the metabolism. 

It will be seen, therefore, that it was somewhat difficult to compare 
the metabolism as measured by these two apparatus, for to determine 
the accuracy of measurement it is necessary to assume that the metab- 
olism to be measured is the same. With the same degree of muscular 
repose in both cases, other conditions being alike, the results of the 
measurement would agree, provided the two apparatus were equally 
accurate. If, on the other hand, the two forms of apparatus gave 
theoretically the same results, any differences in the metabolism would 
be due to differences in the degree of muscular repose. 

In addition to this possible difference in the metabolism due to 
difference in the muscular repose, there are various sources of error 
with both the bed calorimeter and the tension-equalizer unit, which 
may affect the measurement of the metabolism. Those for the bed 
calorimeter will first be considered. 


Sources oF Error IN EXPERIMENTS WITH THE BED CALORIMETER. 


Errors in measuring the carbon-dioxide elimination.—The errors in the 
measurement of the carbon-dioxide elimination have to do mainly with 
the weighing of the absorption vessels. The carbon-dioxide absorbers 
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used were extremely large for the amounts of carbon dioxide to be 
absorbed. The water-absorber following the carbon-dioxide absorbers 
weighs 18 kilograms, and it is possible to weigh it to + 0.1 gm.; an error 
of 0.1 gm. in weighing would be equivalent to about 0.5 to 1 per cent for 
a period in which the carbon-dioxide elimination was 25 gm. When the 
results of the whole experiment are considered, the percentage error be- 
comes very much smaller, asthe experimentis usually two hours in length. 

Errors in measuring the residual carbon dioxide.—In the former 
method of determining the residual carbon dioxide, it was possible 
to have a larger error in the measurement of this factor than with the 
later method, 7. e., that by which the sample of air is taken from the 
outgoing air-current and analysis made by means of the Sondén-Pet- 
tersson gas-analysis apparatus. With the later method it is possible 
to determine the percentage of carbon dioxide in the residual air to 
within 0.002 per cent. With a volume of 950 liters, which is approxi- 
mately the volume of the bed calorimeter, this would be equal to about 
0.02 liter or 0.04 gm. This is an error far too small for consideration 
in this connection. That the actual composition of the outgoing air 
undergoes mathematically the same fluctuations in percentage com- 
position as does the entire air of the chamber has been demonstrated 
by analyzing samples taken at different points in the chamber, the 
results showing no variations due to the difference in location. 

Error in determining the water-vapor in the chamber.—The method 
formerly used in determining the amount of moisture in the chamber 
was that of diverting a small stream of air from the outgoing air-current 
through a set of U-tubes, one of which contained sulphuric acid and 
pumice stone. Twenty liters of air were passed through these U-tubes 
and the increase in weight of the tubes was noted; from this increase in 
weight and the volume of the sample, the amount of moisture inside of 
the chamber was calculated. The errors in this method have to do 
mainly with the errors in weighing. The U-tubes weighed about 60 
gm., and the possible error was 1 to 5 mg. The amount of mois- 
ture absorbed in the 20-liter sample, although varying, was usually 
about 100 mg. It will be seen, therefore, that the error might be +5 
per cent. This error chiefly affects the determination of the oxygen 
consumption, as the calculation of the amount of oxygen present in the 
apparatus at the end of an experimental period necessitates the deduc- 
tion of the volume occupied by the water-vapor in the chamber air; 
consequently any error in determining the latter volume results in a 
similar error in the calculated volume of oxygen. 

The more recent method of determining the residual water-vapor, 
that is, the use of the wet- and dry-bulb thermometer inside of the 
chamber, gives determinations with a high degree of accuracy. The 
determinations obtained by this method have been carefully checked 
by duplicate determinations made with the Sondén hygrometer and 
the results agreed very closely. 
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Errors in the determination of the residual oxygen.—The principal 
error in experiments with the bed calorimeter is incidental to the meas- 
urement of the oxygen consumption. The oxygen consumption of 
the subject is determined from the amount admitted to the chamber 
during the experimental period and from the changes in the oxygen 
content of the air in the chamber. The chief difficulty met with is in 
the measurement of the residual oxygen, especially as this measurement 
is affected by the combined errors in the determination of the residual 
water-vapor and the residual carbon dioxide. 

The measurement of the residual oxygen is also affected by errors 
in the determination of the average temperature of the air in the appa- 
ratus. The average temperature changes of the apparatus are obtained 
from readings of the changes in resistance of a set of copper-wire 
resistance thermometers. These are placed at five different points 
adjacent to the wall of the chamber and consequently give only the 
changes in the temperature of the layer of air next to the walls. When 
the subject is inside the chamber there is a thermal gradient of approx- 
imately 37° C. (the temperature of the man’s body) to about 12° C. 
for the air next to the cooling pipes. If the man moves he may pro- 
duce a slight heating of the air about him, but this heating effect will not 
be shown by a variation in the thermometer readings. It will, how- 
ever, affect the volume of the air in the chamber, causing it to expand 
slightly, with a consequent rise in the rubber diaphragm of the tension- 
equalizer or the spirometer bell. If this increase in volume occurs 
just prior to the end of a period, and this record is used in calculating 
the volume to 0° C. and 760 mm., the average temperature reading will 
be too low, so that the results supposedly correct will indicate an 
oxygen content of the chamber which is actually too large. This 
difficulty in the accurate measurement of the average temperature of 
the air in the chamber has always been recognized in observations made 
with the respiration calorimeter and has been thoroughly discussed in 
another publication.!. It has, however, become even more apparent 
as experience with the apparatus has accumulated. 

To prevent such errors in the measurement of the residual oxygen, 
the subjects have been cautioned to remain perfectly quiet during the 
last 15 minutes of an experimental period. Various interpretations of 
this request have been made by the different subjects and undoubtedly 
some have made major movements which resulted in erroneous deter- 
minations of the oxygen consumption. The importance of this body- 
movement control at the end of an experimental period became so 
marked that in a series of night experiments with a subject who fasted 
31 days a procedure was adopted to register the change in volume dur- 
ing the last 5 minutes.? A recording device was attached to the spirom- 


1Benedict and Carpenter, Carnegie Inst. Wash. Pub. 123, 1910, p. 89. 
Benedict, Carnegie Inst. Wash. Pub. 203, 1915, p. 310. 
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eter which would give a graphic record of the movements of the spi- 
rometer bell during the last 5 minutes of the period. An assistant, by 
pressing a key, connected this recording device in circuit with a signal 
magnet when the kymograph drum was started; the key was then 
pressed each minute until the end of the period. If the subject was 
absolutely quiet and there was no marked change in the temperature 
or the barometric pressure, the decrease in volume would be relatively 
constant. If, however, the pointer showed an upward movement 
of the spirometer bell, the experimental period was continued until the 
record showed that the subject was perfectly quiet. In this way the 
expansion of the air due to any movement of the subject was controlled 
and the volume of the apparatus as shown by the spirometer at the 
end of the period was the actual volume. 

The measurement of the average temperature of the air may also 
be affected by the fact that the subject, when he first enters the appa- 
ratus, warms the clothing with which he is covered and then warms the 
air next to the clothing; accordingly, during the preliminary period and 
possibly during the first period of the experiment, there may be a 
gradual warming of the air in the chamber which is not indicated by 
the thermometers. The record of the temperature at the beginning 
of the experimental period would therefore be lower than the actual 
average temperature of the apparatus, since the thermal gradient 
between the man and the air next to the wall had not been established. 
The resulting measurement of the oxygen content of the air in the 
chamber would therefore be too large, the calculated oxygen consump- 
tion too small, and the respiratory quotient too high. The chamber 
itself is actually a large air thermometer, the changes of which are 
shown by the movements of the diaphragm of the tension equalizer 
or the bell of the spirometer. 

The difficulties met with in securing the average temperature and 
the fact that the errors in the determination of the residual carbon 
dioxide and water-vapor all affect the calculation of the oxygen content 
of the airmake the determinations of the oxygen consumption extremely 
difficult and the experimental period should be of such length that these 
errors would play a very small percentage réle. Many of the experi- 
ments in this comparison are relatively short and it would undoubtedly 
have been desirable to have had them longer. It was impracticable, 
however, to keep the subject inside the chamber for a longer period and 
still have him sufficiently quiet for comparison purposes. 


Sources oF Error IN EXPERIMENTS WITH THE BENEDICT RESPIRATION APPARATUS. 


As has already been shown in the description of the Benedict respira- 
tion apparatus,! the principle is exactly the same as that of the bed 
calorimeter, except that it is applied on a much smaller seale. There is 


1See p. 21. 
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no chamber and the man breathes into the apparatus by means of a 
mouthpiece or nosepieces. The same errors apply to the measurements 
of the various factors, except that with this apparatus the effect of 
muscular activity on the temperature of the air in the apparatus plays 
no rdle. The measurements are affected, however, by changes in the 
barometric pressure or in the temperature of the air in the apparatus. 

Errors due to variations in barometric pressure and temperature of 
the apparatus.—The total volume of the spirometer unit is about 10 
liters; the volume of the tension-equalizer unit is somewhat less. 
Assuming the volume of the apparatus to be 10 liters, a variation of 
1 mm. in the barometric pressure would change the total absolute 
volume 0.013 liter, but a change of 1 mm. in 15 minutes, which is the 
ordinary length of an experimental period with this apparatus as used 
in the Nutrition Laboratory, is an enormous barometric change under 
ordinary conditions. Should there be such a change in the barometric 
pressure, however, the error in the determination of the oxygen con- 
sumption would equal but 1 ¢.c. per minute. 

A change of 1° C. in the temperature of the apparatus results in a 
change in the volume of 37 c.c., or a little over 2 c.c. per minute in a 
15-minute period. The total change in the temperature of the appa- 
ratus is rarely over 1°C.,sothat omitting both the reading of the barom- 
eter at the beginning and end of an experiment and the record of the 
change in temperature of the apparatus would produce an error too 
small to be ordinarily considered. 

Errors in determining the carbon-dioxide elimination and oxygen con- 
sumplion.—The errors in weighing may be £0.01 gm. If the meter 
is used for measuring the oxygen, the error may be larger than this, 
2.€., about +1 per cent, which would be equivalent to 2 c.c. per minute 
with an oxygen consumption of 225 c.c. 

There is also a possibility of error due to the incomplete absorption 
of carbon dioxide if the apparatus is not properly controlled. If the 
soda-lime used in the carbon-dioxide absorber is not completely effi- 
cient, the carbon dioxide may accumulate in the system instead of 
being absorbed. This source of error has, however, been eliminated 
during the past two or three years by the test for the presence of car- 
bon dioxide in the air after it leaves the soda-lime container. 

Occasionally, through carelessness, it may happen that the water 
absorbers in the lower part of the apparatus are deficient, and some of 
the water-vapor in the air from the lungs of the man escapes absorption. 
In this case, it will be absorbed by the sulphuric acid in the water- 
absorber following the soda-lime container. Since this water-absorber 
should only absorb the water taken up by the air from the moist soda- 
lime, and the amount of carbon dioxide produced is determined by 
noting the increase in the combined weights of the soda-lime container 
and the following sulphuric-acid container, the record of the carbon 
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dioxide will be larger than that actually produced. By means of a 
large number of experiments, a system of controls has been introduced 
which makes it practically impossible for such inefficiency to occur. 
In these experiments the amount of water which it is possible for these 
absorbers to retain has been carefully determined and it has been made 
a part of the experimental routine to change the absorbers before they 
reach this point. So long as this routine is followed, there will be no 
danger of an incomplete absorption of the water-vapor. It must be 
remembered that the rate of ventilation must be the same as that 
when the efficiency tests were carried out. It is obvious that in all 
experiments the air entering the soda-lime container must be dried to 
the same degree of humidity as the air leaving its accompanying water- 
absorber. Usually thismeans absolute desiccation, but with extremely 
high rates of ventilation and with large quantities of water in the air, 
slight traces of water-vapor may escape from the air-drier preceding 
the carbon-dioxide absorber and an equivalent amount may escape 
absorption in the water-absorber following the soda-lime container. 
With two air-driers used in series, the second one, even under the most 
exacting conditions with muscular work, rarely gains over 0.1 gm. 
Physiological influences upon the measurement of the respiratory 
exchange.—Aside from the sources of error in the actual manipulation 
of the apparatus, there is also the possibility of physiological influences. 
When the subject is inside the chamber, all of the carbon dioxide elimi- 
nated and all of the oxygen consumed are measured; with the subject 
on the respiration apparatus, the assumption must be made that the 
content of the respiratory tract of the man is the same at the end of 
the experiment as at the beginning—that is, the experiment must be 
begun and ended in such a manner that the subject has in his lungs 
exactly the same amount of air at both periods. The end of a normal 
expiration has always been used for the beginning of the experiment. 
This assumes that the man breathes always to the same depth and that 
the air left in the lungs is the same in volume at the end of each expira- 
tion. If the subject begins the experiment with deep breathing and 
ends the experiment with shallow breathing, it is quite possible that 
there may be a difference in the total volume of the lungs; in that case, 
the determination of the oxygen consumption will be in error. Later 
experiments with the more recent type of this apparatus have shown 
that in the majority of experiments the subjects breathed so regularly 
that the assumption that there was the same amount of air in the 
lungs at the beginning and end of the experiments is justifiable. There 
are exceptions to this, however, and it is quite possible that many 
irregularities which have been obtained with the earlier form of the 
respiration apparatus may be due to this fact. As a control on the 
regularity of the breathing, a pneumograph was usually placed around 
the chest and a graphic record secured. It is very difficult, however, 
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to obtain an adequate idea of minute differences in the volumes of 
respiration by means of the pneumograph and an error of 40 ¢.c. would 
be equivalent to an error of 2 to 3 ¢.c. per minute in the measurement of 
the oxygen consumption. 

If only one 15-minute experiment were considered, no definite con- 
clusions could be drawn. If, however, three 15-minute experiments are 
made consecutively and the results obtained agree closely, it may be 
concluded that the error due to the variations in volume of air in the 
lungs is extremely small or else it is a constant one, but from all of our 
experience with respiration experiments, changes in the volume of air in 
the lungs have rarely to be considered. 

If the particular form of respiration apparatus used caused any 
change in the respiration, this would also lead to differences in the 
determination of the respiratory exchange. For example, if the con- 
ditions obtaining with this apparatus tended to make the — subject 
breathe deeper and more rapidly than under ordinary conditions, it 
may be seen that the results would be abnormal because of the abnor- 
mal character of the breathing. When the subject is in the bed calori- 
meter, there is no mechanical reason for his breathing abnormally. 
The carbon-dioxide content of the air in the chamber may, however, 
be higher than normal and, indeed, may be as high as 1 per cent. 
While this would lead to an increase in the volume of respiration, the 
increase would not be so great as to alter the metabolism. » With the 
respiration apparatus, air free from carbon dioxide is supplied to the 
subject, but there is a possibility that the mechanics of the apparatus 
may produce abnormal ventilation of the lungs. During this series 
of comparison experiments a test was made of this point in several of | 
the bed-calorimeter experiments! by having subjects breathe through 
the nosepieces and three-way valve of the respiration apparatus, which 
had been detached for the purpose and placed inside the bed calorimeter. 
The results indicated that the use of the nosepieces and valve had 
practically no influence upon the respiratory exchange. The only 
effect noted was due to the fact that the subject was obliged to lie upon 
his back during the whole period without changing his position; he was 
therefore more weary at the end of the experiment than when he had 
more freedom of movement. 


DIFFERENCES IN THE INDIVIDUAL COMPARISONS. 


Considering all of these possible sources of error in conducting experi- 
ments with the two apparatus, it may be said that those with the bed 
calorimeter are mainly of physical or technical origin and with the 
respiration apparatus are principally of physiological origin. With 
these possibilities in mind, the differences in the individual compari- 
sons may be considered. These differences are shown in table 13, in 


ISee p. 90. 
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which the values obtained with the bed calorimeter have been used as 
a basis of calculation and the difference between these results and those 
obtained with the respiration apparatus is expressed as plus or minus, 
according to whether the latter are higher or lower than those obtained 
with the bed calorimeter. 


TaBLE 13.—Variations of average results obtained with the Benedict respiration apparatus 
(tension-equalizer unit) from those obtained with the bed calorimeter. 


pirat Oxygen Respiratory | Average Average 
Subject. Date. eliminated absorbed quotient. | pulse-rate. Hapapairsd 
per minute. per minute. tion-rate. 
1909 Cc. Ce: 
Mar. 1 —15 — 9 —0.03 + 1.5 —2 
UA Te) 6 ere ee mre eS ae 2 44 =a 0 te _ 
1910 
F.G.B Nov. 15 —31 —20 — .055 — 2.5 —4.9 
1909 
Davee airacSave caer Mar. 20 +21 +28 — .02 + 4.0 —4.5 
TENE SS ened be Mar. 23 +1 —4 + .02 + 7.0 0 
-— 1 — 3 + .005 + 6.0 0 
1910 
July 12 —1 + 6 — .04 + 3.5 —0.4 
Nov. 16 — 1 + 6 — .025 + 7.0 —2.8 
ri Big ak ON ee erie Nov. 3 +1 +10 — .035 + 1.5 +2.6 
Nov. 8 + 6 +22 — .06 + 1.0 +2.5 
Nov. 10 —l1l1 -— 1 — .045 + 1.0 —2.8 
+ 3 +21 — .065 + 1.5 +1.5 
Nov. 15 — 4 + 2 — .025 —- 1.0 —0.6 
Moers vn A otc eae ce te Nov. 4 — 9 + 8 — .07 — 4.5 —3.0 
Nov. 7 — 9 + 6 — .04 — 3.5 —1.2 
|g) at EE ee Dec. 9 —- 1 — 7 .03 + 7.5 —4.5 
1911 
\ 5 Aas BT ie Re ane pea June 16 — 23 —22 — .025 Da eed eterna, Sh 
Aug. 17 — 23 —49 + .10 — 4.0 —0.3 
HET Aug. 24 —14 — 5 — .05 — 5.5 +0.1 
Ree” apropos oe 29 0 — 24 + .055 + 0.5 +1.0 
Aug. 31 + 2 2 + .02 + 4.5 +0.3 
—14 —14 — .015 + 0.5 +1.2 
Pies fas hack encase: Oct. 24 — 6 +8 — .065 — 1.5 —1.6 
1912 
Feb. 26 —12 + 2 — .060 — 4.5] crnat 
KH. A..........., hoe 14 ae +10 yk a Ae betes 
ANS Re oie ceate tars Mar. 19 — 7 + 2 .035 4S MY Ona. 
Mar. 16 -— 9 +10 — .07 = cB. a pnts 
SAR Mar. 20 — 5 +14 — .075 ae beO || eae 
Sve R ie hoe Te Apr. 2 +10 +15 — .06 6:5. 1 22823 
Apr. 5 0 +8 — . 08 zee ae eee 
Mar. 15 —10 +20 — .ll rt EA ON, Sewahern 
PFJ Mar. 18 —l11 +28 — .15 Ou a eo eeee 
Bt a Mes sae ag Soe Mar. 29 — 2 —4 + .005 = OB i’ cosee 
Apr. 8 + 9 +9 + .005 Sate Aer oe ol tare 
Mar. 20 —20 — 6 — .065 ae Oe Ane Mae 
M.A.M........... oe 22 -s +18 ar: ALE 1 Ee 
tah Soll OS near rena Apr. 6 —13 —16 0 =— Fe Qe) eee 
LET ren 6 +17 +24 — .02 P20) Te aes 
aD Ria hat aS ek Apr. 8 +11 +14 0 4-82 By A: cgn 
Average variation.......... 9 13 0.045 3.0 1.8 
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An inspection of the data given in table 13 shows that in many of 
the comparisons the differences between the results obtained with the 
two forms of apparatus are considerable. With the values for the car- 
bon-dioxide production, it will be found that in 24 out of 39 comparisons! 
the average values with the respiration apparatus varied more than plus 
or minus 5 ¢.c. per minute; in only 6 of these experiments was the carbon- 
dioxide production higher with the respiration apparatus. 

Adopting the same limits of difference with values for the oxygen 
consumption, we find that in 30 experiments this factor varied more 
than plus or minus 5 ¢.c. ‘per minute; in 20 of these experiments the 
values are greater with the respiration apparatus. 

The respiratory quotient shows differences greater than plus or 
minus 0.04 in 18 experiments; in only 2 of these experiments was this 
value higher with the respiration apparatus. 

The differences in the values for the pulse-rate varied somewhat 
widely, but not much stress can be laid upon them, owing to the diffi- 
culty in making records of the pulse-rate in the bed calorimeter. It 
must be pointed out that unless the records of the pulse-rate are suffi- 
ciently frequent to represent a true average, the averages can not be 
used as possible indications of differences in the respiratory exchange. 

If each comparison is considered as a whole, the following may be 
accepted as giving comparable results with the two apparatus: T. M. 
C., all experiments; J. J. C., November 3 and 15; V. G., November 4; 
the one experiment with L. E. E.; H. F. T., August 31, first experiment; 
the one experiment withI. A. F.;S. A. R., April 5; and P. F. J., March 
29. In addition to these there are nine other experiments in which the 
respiratory quotient shows good agreement. As pointed out previ- 
ously, the primary cause in the differences in the values for the carbon- 
dioxide production and oxygen consumption is the difference in the 
muscular activity, while it is believed that the primary cause of the 
differences in the respiratory quotient is the difficulty of measuring 
correctly the oxygen consumption in the bed calorimeter. 

An extraordinarily good opportunity for comparing respiratory 
quotients obtained with the bed calorimeter and the Benedict respira- 
tion apparatus presented itself in the measurement of the respiratory 
exchange of a man who fasted for 31 days. Such a comparison is 
made in table 14, which shows the respiratory quotients obtained each 
night while the subject was in the bed calorimeter and the respiratory 
quotients obtained with him immediately after he was removed from 
the chamber.? The quotients given for the bed calorimeter are values 
for the entire night period, 7. e., from about 10 p. m. to 7 a. m., while 
those given for the respiration apparatus are the averages of three 


1While there were only 36 experimental days, it is considered that on three of these days two 
individual comparisons were made. ; 
2The experiments in the morning were with the spirometer unit. 
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15-minute experiments each morning. This man was an unusually 
good subject, as in the morning experiments he was absolutely quiet and 
his respiration was remarkably uniform. The period in the bed 
calorimeter was so long that the possibilities of error previously noted 
played scarcely any réle. The values obtained show a high degree 
of uniformity, indicating that the respiratory exchange was practically 
the same with both apparatus so far as the relation between the carbon 
dioxide and the oxygen values is concerned. The amount of the gas- 
eous exchange can not be considered in the experiments with this 
particular subject, as in the bed calorimeter he was asleep more or less 
of the time and with the respiration apparatus he was wide awake. 


TABLE 14.—Respiratory quotients for a fasting man in experiments with the bed calorimeter and 
the Benedict respiration apparatus (spirometer unit). 


Bed Respira- Bed Respira- 
Date. site Pai calorim- tion Date. archi calorim- tion 
’ eter. | apparatus. 7 eter. | apparatus. 
1912 1912 af, 
Ror, hOstE Sh os os 0.81 0.81 Apr. 29-30..... 16th. ..| 0.77 0.73 
T1198. st .88 .89 Apr. 30-May 1.| 17th...| .72 .71 
VANS hs coe, .86 .89 May 1- 2..... LSth....| a2 ith 
( os Cae ae 9 .81 .82 7 Se Se 1Oth 5.72) 2th 2 
P4—15,.-.5.5) Testes. 4° 378 .78 5 a: ee 20th...) - <4 By 
£6-16.,.5.) 2.2.0) ..% .79 4a Bk. sin DEsten ca) che Py 3 
$G--27 00. Sasi...) 7S 75 a | ee Paden cee to 
17-98... 4th...) :74 75 ay Sa 28d: .cl' 2 it! 
48-19.....|. Sth. .u}. «7S td eo ee 24th...| .69 to 
19-20: ca, 6th. 5|") 268 .74 D856 3 26th. 57) be 15 
SO-20. 8 TR =.) «7k Bie 9-10..... 26th.:.| .70 te 
DIO 5 Al Sth. pe 2 iD 44 SS es Oy tie le te t8 
22-23....<| Oth. ..|--.% ay 54 11-13) cs 23th...) ~.71 05 
28-34: =. | 10th.<.| .72 .76 12-13). oa 29th: ...| ..72 ite 
24-235.2.2| Fith...| i%2 15 13-14.,;.. SOths =.) 412 AY 
25-96. .....| 12th <| 78 5 14-15..... Sst lt eee 2 
26-27....| 18th...) ..74 M3 PGES os thod alate ee .80 78 
37-28 cal W4th.....}. 272 .74 by Gay aera ae re .97 .94 
28-29:...| 15th...] -71 .74 


10n the days preceding and following the fast the night experiments were made after the inges- 
tion of food. The subject was without breakfast during the morning respiration experiments. 


In conclusion it can be stated that agreement between the respiratory 
quotients obtained with the bed calorimeter and the respiration ap- 
paratus is possible and that comparable values for both carbon dioxide 
and oxygen can be secured with both apparatus. It is difficult, however, 
to secure such agreement, as it is not easy to make sure of the same 
degree of muscular activity in experiments with both apparatus or 
to determine correctly the oxygen consumption of a subject while 
inside the bed calorimeter. 

At the moment of writing, experiments are in progress with a new 
chamber designed by Professor Benedict primarily for the determina- 
tion of the respiratory quotient. The results of these experiments will 
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show the possible differences which may exist between the respiratory 
quotient for a man in a chamber perfectly free to breathe naturally and 
that for a man connected with a respiration apparatus. 


THE TWO TYPES OF THE BENEDICT RESPIRATION APPARATUS (THE TENSION- 
EQUALIZER UNIT AND THE SPIROMETER UNIT). 


During the later comparison of the bed calorimeter and the tension- 
equalizer type of the Benedict universal respiration apparatus, a modi- 
fied form—the spirometer unit'—was developed, perfected, and put 
into use. While the spirometer unit was not employed in the com- 
parison with the bed calorimeter, it was used in some of the comparisons 
with other respiration apparatus, and it was therefore considered advis- 
able to compare the respiratory exchange as determined by both the 
tension-equalizer unit and the spirometer unit. If the two types of 
apparatus gave comparable results, it could logically be concluded that 
results found comparable with either the tension-equalizer unit or the 
spirometer unit would also be comparable with those obtained with 
the bed calorimeter. 

Several comparison experiments were accordingly carried out with 
the two types of this respiration apparatus. The general routine and 
accessory apparatus were practically the same as in the comparisons 
of the tension-equalizer unit and the bed calorimeter. The subjects 
were in the post-absorptive condition and always lay upon a couch; the 
preliminary period was approximately 30 minutes long, the experi- 
mental periods usually being 15 minutes in length. As the two types 
of apparatus were placed side by side, the subject, with couch, could 
be readily moved from one apparatus to the other without muscular 
activity on his part. The tension-equalizer unit and the spirometer 
unit were alternated or used in series, 7. e., several periods carried out 
with one apparatus followed by several periods with the other. Pneu- 
matic nosepieces were used throughout the comparison. 

The pulse-rate was recorded by means of a Bowles stethoscope, and 
the respiration-rate with a tambour, pointer, and kymograph attached 
to a chest pneumograph. Graphic records of the activity were ob- 
tained with a pneumograph fastened about the hips of the subject and 
connected with a tambour and kymograph. All of the young men had 
previously acted as subjects in the comparison experiments with the bed 
calorimeter and the tension-equalizer unit. Three of these, K. H. A., 
J.B. T.,and J. K. M., were assistants in the Nutrition Laboratory; the 
others were medical students. The statistics of the 9 comparisons 
follow. 


1See p. 34. 
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STATISTICS OF EXPERIMENTS. 


H. B. L., March 5, 1912.—Tension-equalizer unit, 4 periods; spirometer 
unit, 4 periods; the two forms of apparatus alternated. Subject frequently 
complained that he was getting tired and said that while he noticed no par- 
ticular difference between the two types of apparatus, he found it somewhat 
difficult to remain quiet during the whole experiment. Respiration-rate 
fairly regular. 

S. A. R., March 23, 1912.—A light breakfast; experiment began 1" 40™ 
p. m. Tension-equalizer unit, 5 periods; spirometer unit, 2 periods; first 3 
periods with tension-equalizer. unit, then apparatus alternated for 4 periods. 
In the first and second periods the subject complained that the air supplied 
seemed somewhat dry; water was added to the moistener! after the second 
period; the subject then stated that he found breathing much easier. Pulse- 
rate fairly uniform. Respiration-rate for the most part uniform, but character 
varied slightly at times. In last period of experiment (with tension-equalizer 
unit), the depth of respiration varied somewhat, being wave-like and approx- 
imating Cheyne-Stokes respiration, but the pneumograph gave no idea of the 
quantitative variations. 

S.A. R., April 1, 1912.—Tension-equalizer unit, 5 periods; spirometer unit, 
4 periods; first two periods with tension-equalizer unit in series, then apparatus 
alternated. Respiration regular in rate and depth. 

J. A. F., March 26, 1912.—Spirometer unit, 3 periods; tension-equalizer 
unit, 3 periods; apparatus alternated throughout experiment. Subject not 
mcuh accustomed to apparatus, as he had been experimented upon but once 
before. Pulse-rate uniform in the individual periods. Respiration regular 
throughout experiment. 

K. H.A., May 21, 1912.—Spirometer unit, 3 periods; tension-equalizer unit, 
3 periods; apparatus alternating throughout experiment. Subject stated that 
he noted no difference between the two apparatus. He also said that at the 
beginning of the first period with each apparatus he noticed a slight odor, 
but that this soon passed away. Pulse-rate in individual periods uniform. 
Respiration uniform in character and depth, except that in the second period 
with the spirometer unit there was a tendency to irregularity in depth. 

K. H. A., May 25, 1912.—Spirometer unit, 3 periods; tension-equalizer 
unit, 3 periods; apparatus alternating throughout experiment; preliminary 
period, 39 minutes. Subject stated that the nosepieces in the first period 
were inflated too much and therefore fitted too closely. Pulse-rate in indi- 
vidual periods uniform; respiration exceptionally uniform throughout the 
experiment. 

J.B. T., May 27, 1912.—Spirometer unit, 2 periods; tension-equalizer unit, 
3 periods; first and fourth periods, spirometer unit ; remaining periods, tension- 
equalizer unit. Pulse-rate uniform in individual periods: respiration uniform 
in rate and depth. 

J.B. T., May 29, 1912.—Spirometer unit, 2 periods; tension-equalizer unit, 
3 periods; first and second periods with spirometer unit; remaining periods 
with tension-equalizer unit. In the fourth period (tension-equalizer unit) 
the barium-hydroxide test? showed that the carbon dioxide had not been 
wholly absorbed from the air and the results obtained for the carbon-dioxide 
production are therefore in error. In the last period (same apparatus) the 
valve was not turned soon enough at the beginning of the period and the 
result for the oxygen consumption is therefore too low. The respiration 
in the entire experiment was very uniform in character. 


1See fig. 7, p. 29. *See p. 32. 
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J. K. M., May 28, 1912.—Spirometer unit, 2 periods; tension-equalizer 
unit, 2 periods; apparatus alternated. Subject drowsy toward the end of the 
experiment and it was difficult to keep him awake. Pulse-rate uniform in 
most of the periods except in the last period with the spirometer unit, when the 
pulse-rate was higher in the first part of the period than later. Respiration 
uniform in character and depth throughout experiment. 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS. 


In table 15 the results are given not only for each period of the experi- 
ment but also an average for each apparatus in the individual experi- 
ments and for all of the periods in the 9 comparisons. The data in the 
table include the time of beginning the periods, the averages for the 
carbon-dioxide elimination and oxygen consumption, the respiratory 
quotient, and the average pulse- and respiration-rates. The average 
values obtained with the two methods are as follows: Carbon-dioxide 
elimination, 197 c.c. for the tension-equalizer unit and 198 c.c. for the 
spirometer unit; oxygen consumption, 231 c.c. and 233 c.c. respectively ; 
respiratory quotient, 0.855 and 0.850; pulse-rate, 58.5 and 59.5; and 
the respiration-rate, 12.8 and 14.1. These grand averages show an 
extraordinarily good agreement. 


TABLE 15.—Respiratory exchange in comparison experiments with the two types of the Benedict 
respiration apparatus. (Without food.) 


Carbon Ox Fisdiie eee Average 
Subject, apparatus, date, dioxide b y “e ad Si ori i ge respira- 
and time. eliminated | ®?S80FDE tory dan lig tion 
per minute. per minute. | quotient. rate. magn 
Hy: Be 
Mar. 5, 1912: 
Tension-equalizer unit: C.c. C.C. 
Ch Fe gm io fea 218 241 0.905 69.0 14.5 
chins aa Pay cc aie ra 203 234 .870 63.5 14.7 
1G TES) a; ae. 229 268 .855 67.0 14.0 
i Ube i iy 1 os Barra 207 262 .790 70.5 14.4 
PVOURBO oa iid seein 214 261 865 67.6 14.4 
Spirometer unit: 
85 57™a.m....... 199 222 .900 63.0 13.8 
EO fe Te i erat 214 259 .825 66.0 14.5 
PUNE: a aiaee rae ca eee a 215 276 . 780 69.0 14.9 
yi Roa OA hap « 2 Ge 199 275 425 72.5 15.2 
VORGUO so. Ee ci coe ats 207 268 .800 67.6 14.6 
8S: Ask. 
Mar. 23, 1912: 
Tension-equalizer unit: 
15 40™ p. m.!...... 167 225 .740 a eats 12.8 
SLE Dames eo 56 161 212 . 760 50.0 13.3 
2:43 Des. oi sc 159 194 .820 50.5 12.9 
ak, Det cotete tc sre 156 ik Saas 48.5 12.5 
AOS ENON cass 147 201 -430 49.0 11.6 
PMORBBO Sooo loa oc 158 208 .760 49.6 12.6 
Spirometer unit: 
3P12" pum. oo... 182 219 . 830 49.0 13.9 
F; er as ep «eer 165 221 .745 oes 12.9 
Do ee ae 174 220 .790 49.0 13.4 


ISubject took light breakfast. 
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TABLE 15.—Respiratory exchange in comparison experiments with the two types of the Benedict 
respiration apparatus. (Without food.)—Continued. 


Carbon : Average 
Subject, apparatus, date, dioxide Oxygen | Respira- | Average respira- 
and time dliminatea | Sbeetbed. | ° tary | pelee Tae 
: per minute. | quotient.| rate. 
per minute. rate. 
S.A.R.—Cont’d. 
Apr. 1, 1912: 
Tension-equalizer unit: C.C. CL. 
85 51™a.m....... 194 212 915 54.0 12:6 
0: 2S 8 Missions 188 203 .925 61.5 11.6 
20: Sb aoe 190 196 .970 50.0 11.4 
AD 4 ay. bes 207 212 .975 58.5 12.2 
$2 15 pi... 190 201 .945 54.0 11.4 
IA WOTEOIGS 950.5 5 wisies cosa 194 205 945 63.5 11.7 
Spirometer unit: 
9° 57™a.m....... 201 211 .950 atts 12.8 
10.49 a. Meo. ss 182 200 .905 49.5 11.9 
a ip Dae tas AS. eee 184 210 .875 49.0 12.0 
1241) pointes 189 193 .980 53.0 12.6 
PEVOPRLG oo ie Sc eta. 0% 189 204 925 60.6 12.3 
JA. F. 
Mar. 26, 1912: 
Spirometer unit: 
OP 13" eign ooo 186 224 . 830 69.0 12.4 
OBS As RNS oles Se 187 cae a ae. 71.5 13.6 
ve ee. a ee 186 217 . 860 70.5 14.1 
IVOPOROS 2 ola te 186 221 .840 70.65 13.4 
Tension-equalizer unit 
94 40™a.m....... 185 227 .815 68.5 12.8 
1D! 20 ase as 182 219 . 830 70.5 13.5 
12 ten ee: 182 220 . 825 70.0 14.6 
IAVEERGO.. ais k Senne 3% 183 222 825 69.5 13.6 
Keo. A: 
May 21, 1912: 
Spirometer unit: 
85 52™a.m....... 184 219 . 840 46.5 12.5 
LO 33 ae IA se ache. 189 232 .815 44.5 13.6 
TH - 29) 6. Mikes. : 200 229 .870 49.0 13.2 
Average............. 191 227 RO | es Is 
Tension-equalizer unit 
95 38™a.m....... 194 235 .825 50.5 127. 
10249)a: As. seen 193 230 . 840 47.5 14.1 
12-03 ps.me hc 189 240 .785 49.0 14.1 
WN OTARG 68s fesse ais 192 235 816 49.0 13.6 
May 25, 1912: 
Spirometer unit: 
82572a.m....... 181 222 .815 54.5 13.5 
9: 56. aU ans. bea 198 232 . 855 55.5 14.4 
ROS Do oka sere 201 238 . 845 56.0 13.8 
AW CEGIO soc. ore Sikes 193 231 836 55.6 18-0 
Tension-equalizer unit 
92 24" a.m ss soc. 212 249 .850 54.0 14.2 
1024) asm te 193 229 . 840 51.5 14.4 
Peto alan 200 235 .850 55.0 15.1 
AVORALO : fs cniectes sh 202 238 .850 53.6 14.6 
JF. BT. 
May 27, 1912: 
Spirometer unit: 
9h12™a.m....... 207 263 .790 70.5 14.0 
i by Mie? 3 Samer ep «Peer re 226 256 .880 68.5 12.6 
PA VOPR RBs is. cocaine aie 217 260 835 69.6 13.8 
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TaBLe 15.—Respiratory exchange in comparison experiments with the two types of the Benedict 
respiration apparatus. (Without food.)—Continued. 


Carbon * Average 
Subject, apparatus, date, dioxide fac ve pric eg respira- 
and time. eliminated | _%?°% t ort t Pp i tion- 
per mainaite. per minute. | quotient.| rate. seis el 
J. B. T.—Cont}d. 
May 27, 1912—Cont’d. 
Tension-equalizer unit: CHL. C.¢. 
9° 43™a.m....... 215 251 . 855 66.0 11.8 
10 46a. ms ones s. 225 246 .910 65.5 9.9 
¥1 46-ac mis, o2.<3.. 222 254 .875 68.5 10.0 
VOPERE TS 5: sates ca oa08 221 250 885 66.5 10.6 
May 29, 1912: 
Spirometer unit: 
96 33™a.m....... 226 249 .910 65.0 15.6 
10:08 ja. et cs | 232 246 .940 64.0 16.1 
PA VONREO Ce ocx te sis | 229 248 925 64.6 15.9 
Tension-equalizer unit: 
10° 34™a.m....... 224 246 .910 64.0 10.4 
Mae OS. as Se ee 1(197) 245 3(.805) 63.0 11.8 
DAC 20: GA ones oc 224 2(228) 3(.985) 67.0 157 
A OPREO Liisa cys orc) 224 246 .910 64.6 18 
J.K.M. 
May 28, 1912: 
Spirometer unit: 
10°00" a.m....... 192 235 .820 57.5 16.4 
R08. Wee. car 202 225 .900 63.5 17.3 
PM VOPAQG) sicher es ese oe 197 230 855 60.5 16.9 
Tension-equalizer unit: 
10° 33 a.m....... 187 214 .875 53.5 12.1 
UA: SO ot Tec. 184 234 .790 51.5 14.0 
J tf OUND Peston UE 186 224 .830 52.5 18.1 
Arithmetical average of all 
experiments with tension- 
equalizer unit............ 197 231 . 855 58.5 12.8 
Arithmetical average of all 
experiments with spiro- 
WHOGOT UNITS oii ee 198 233 . 850 59.5 14.1 


1Carbon dioxide present in system; omitted from average. 
2Valve turned too late at beginning of period; omitted from average. 
3Omitted in calculating the average for the experiment. 


To find whether this agreement is actual, the differences in each 
experiment between the averages for the two apparatus are brought 
together in table 16, the values obtained for the spirometer unit being 
used as the base-line. In some cases the difference found is some- 
what larger than is indicated by the grand averages in table 15, the 
greatest difference being with S. A. R. on March 23, 1912. Inthe other 
experiments the differences found are no larger than would be expected 
under the conditions of experimenting. 

In this summing up of results, not only the averages should be con- 
sidered, but also the general picture of the respiratory exchange as 
measured by the two types of apparatus. A careful examination of the 
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results from this point of view shows that the measured respiratory 
exchange was practically the same with both forms of the respiration 
apparatus. : 


TABLE 16.—Variations of average results obtained with the tension-equalizer unit from those 
obtained with the spirometer unit. 


ae Oxygen Hompiratary Average | Average 

Subject. Date. eiiminkted viecerlabis action pulse- respira- 

per minute. per minute. Tate. tion-rate. 

1912 C:C, C.C. 

Pe Die eh eles Mar. 5 +7 — 7 +0.055 0 —0.2 
S.A.R york 23 —16 —12 — .030 +0.5 —0.8 
DUASAER Soa iace- So ae ote koe 4°5 4 + (020 43.0 06 
Gi Die Ber cates 4 trehrs eit ai Mar. 26 — 3 +1 — .015 —1.0 +0.2 
K.HA ae 21 +1 +8 — .025 +2.5 +0.5 
a auereng key aye a7 May 25 + 9 +7 + .015 —2.0 +0.7 
1BT er 27 + 4 —10 + .050 —3.0 —2.7 
Te Se ee rea eee oer ee May 29 —' 5 oP — 61% 0 Re 

Ps DAY. coo Oa May 28 -—ll — 6 — .025 —8.0 —3.8 
Average variation............ i f 6 .03 2 1.6 


In considering the statistics of the individual periods, it is of interest 
to calculate the percentage uniformity of results obtained with the 
two apparatus. The results of such a calculation are best shown by 
probability curves which have been plotted from data obtained in the 
following manner: 

The difference between the results for an individual period and the 
average for the apparatus on that day was first found; this difference 
when divided by the average result obtained with the apparatus in 
that experiment gave the percentage variation for the period. The 
percentage number of periods varying more than 0.5 per cent from the 
average results was then found by determining the number of periods 
showing this variation and dividing this number by the total number of 
periods. 

For example, in the experiment with H. B. L. on March 5, the differ- 
ence between the carbon-dioxide elimination for the first period with the 
tension-equalizer unit (218 c.c.) and the average carbon-dioxide elimi- 
nation with that apparatus for the day (214 c.c.) was 4 c.c.; this 
divided by the average carbon-dioxide elimination (214 ¢.c.) gives, 
as the percentage variation for that period, 1.87 per cent. With the 
tension-equalizer unit there were 26 periods in which the carbon-diox- 
ide elimination varied more than 0.5 per cent from the average of the 
carbon-dioxide elimination with this apparatus. This number of 
periods divided by the total number of periods (30) gives 87 per cent 
as the percentage number of periods with the tension-equalizer unit 
varying more than 0.5 per cent from the grand average of the carbon- 
dioxide elimination. 
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This calculation has been made for all the five factors observed, not 
only for a variation of 0.5 per cent but also for variations of 1 per cent, 
1.5 per cent, 2 per cent, and so on. The results of these calculations 
with both forms of apparatus are given in the probability curves shown 
in figure 37, the ordinates representing the percentage of the total 
number of periods, the abscissz representing the percentage variation of 
the number of periods indicated. The percentage of the total number of 
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Fig. 37.—Probability curves for the series of comparison experiments with the spirometer unit 


and the tension-equalizer unit. 


The ordinates indicate the percentage of the total number of periods; the abscisse indicate 
the percentage of variation from the average. 


periods is plotted in intervals of 5 per cent and the percentage varia- 
tion in intervals of 0.5 per cent. 

In this laboratory a series of three periods in a respiration experi- 
ment is considered perfectly satisfactory if the range in figures for the 
carbon-dioxide elimination and the oxygen consumption does not 
exceed 10 c.c. This would be approximately equal to an average 
deviation of 2.5 per cent for the carbon-dioxide elimination and 2.15 
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per cent for the oxygen consumption. If the ordinates in figure 37 
are examined, it will be noted that of the two apparatus the spirometer 
unit shows the larger number of periods having a variation from the 
average carbon-dioxide elimination greater than 2.5 per cent, the 
number of periods showing such excess variation being some 40 per 
cent larger than with the tension-equalizer unit. The curves for the 
oxygen consumption, however, show a greater uniformity in the results 
obtained with the two forms of apparatus. This greater difference in 
variation for the’ carbon-dioxide elimination with the spirometer unit 
and the parallelism in the oxygen consumption is shown at all points 
in these curves for the two apparatus. The curves for the respiratory 
quotient show a difference similar to that in the carbon-dioxide curves. 

The pulse-rate curves are remarkably parallel, indicating that the 
conditions of the experiments were, in general, about the same so far as 
activity and metabolic intensity were concerned. Not much stress 
can be laid upon this parallelism, however, as the measurement of 
the pulse-rate was the least accurate of the data obtained. All of the 
other observations were made for the entire period and the average is 
therefore a true average, but the pulse-rate was taken only at intervals, 
the entire time occupied in taking the records amounting to only one- 
third of the experimental period. From our general experience with 
pulse-rates, it is evident that no assumption can be made that five 
counts of one minute each at intervals during the 15-minute experi- 
mental period will give an average as accurate as the averages obtained 
for the other measurements. It is believed, however, that the lack 
of refinement in measuring the pulse-rate applies in equal degree to the 
results obtained for both apparatus and the average pulse-rates for 
the two apparatus are therefore comparable. The figures would there- 
fore indicate that the variations in the pulse-rate are nearly the same 
in both series of experiments. 

The cause for the lesser uniformity of results for the carbon-dioxide 
measurement with the spirometer type of apparatus lies, probably, 
in the differences in ventilation of the lungs with this apparatus. 
Since the ventilation was not measured with either type of apparatus, 
these variations are not known. The difference, however, can not be 
ascribed to greater irregularities in the respiration-rate when the spiro- 
meter unit was used, as the percentage variations in the respiration-rate 
for the two apparatus are nearly parallel. 

In summarizing, it may be stated that on the average the two forms 
of apparatus give the same results in the measurement of the respira- 
tory exchange under like conditions and that the tension-equalizer unit 
gives somewhat more uniform results in the determination of the carbon- 
dioxide elimination and the respiratory quotients. 
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ZUNTZ-GEPPERT RESPIRATION APPARATUS AND BENEDICT RESPIRATION APPARATUS 
(TENSION-EQUALIZER UNIT). 


In the first series of experiments comparing the respiratory exchange 
as measured by the Benedict respiration apparatus and the Zuntz- 
Geppert apparatus,! the tension-equalizer unit was used and, in all but 
one experiment, the pneumatic nosepieces. With the Zuntz-Geppert 
apparatus, the ordinary form of rubber mouthpiece was employed, also 
the common form of valve (see fig. 18, page 54) with fish-membrane 
or thin rubber covering. The samples of expired air in the experiments 
with this apparatus were collected in the burettes of the Zuntz-Geppert 
gas-analysis apparatus and analyzed immediately after the experi- 
mental period. The volume of expired air was converted to 0° C. 
and 760 mm. by means of the readings of the thermo-barometer. The 
expired air was conducted from the subject to the Elster meter through 
a rubber tube with an internal diameter of 20 mm. and a length of 1 to 
2 meters. 

The regular routine was followed in carrying out the experiments, any 
exceptions being noted in the statistics.2, Whilethe apparatus first used 
varied in the different experiments, in all cases they were alternated 
with each period. The total number of periods varied from 6 to 
8, following each other as rapidly as technique would permit. They 
were usually 15 minutes in length, but in some cases varied from 
this by 5 minutes, either more or less. Prior to the periods with the 
Zuntz-Geppert apparatus, a preliminary determination was made of 
the rate of ventilation of the lungs by noting with a stopwatch the time 
required for the expiration of 20 liters of air. When it was found that 
the rates for two successive periods were uniform, the experimental 
period with the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus was begun. 

The pulse-rate in all of the experiments was obtained by means of 
the Bowles stethoscope; usually three separate counts were made in 
each period. The respiration-rate was secured during the first few 
experiments by noting the time for 10 respirations and then calculating 
the rate per minute; three counts were obtained in this way. Subse- 
quently a pneumograph around the lower part of the chest was used, 
by means of which a graphic record was made of the respiration for the 
whole period. The muscular activity was noted by the observer, 
although in the experiments in which the respiration was obtained with 
the chest pneumograph incomplete graphic records of the activity were 
also secured. The methods used in later experimenting for securing a 
graphic record of the muscular activity were not developed at the time 
when this series of experiments was carried out. 

The subjects were members of the Laboratory staff, and while all 
of them were more or less familiar with the tension-equalizer unit, they 
were not all accustomed to the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus. 


1See p. 53. 2For the routine followed with the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus, see p. 60. 
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The statistics of the 11 comparisons follow. Mr. J. A. Riche carried 
out the experiments with the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus and made all 
the air analyses. 

In addition to the data which have been given in the previous com- 
parisons, the figures are also given for the total ventilation of the 
lungs per minute, reduced to 0° C. and 760 mm. pressure, and the vol- 
ume per respiration calculated to 37° C. and atmospheric pressure, 
corrected for the tension of aqueous vapor in the lungs. The composi- 
tion of the expired air, as obtained from the Zuntz-Geppert gas-analysis 
apparatus, is also included in the table for the periods in which the 
Zuntz-Geppert respiration apparatus was used. These figures repre- 
sent the average of two analyses, agreeing usually to within 0.04 per 
cent for both the carbon dioxide and the oxygen. 


STATISTICS OF EXPERIMENTS. 


T. M.C., June 24, 1910.—Tension-equalizer unit, 4 periods; Zuntz-Geppert 
apparatus, 3 periods; preliminary period, 4 minutes; apparatus alternated. 
But few counts of the pulse-rate in each period. Respiration-rate recorded 
by pneumograph; uniform in character. Rate of preliminary ventilation for 
20 liters with Zuntz-Geppert apparatus: 


First Second 

test. test. 

m. 8. m. 8. 

Period beginning at 904" a.m..| 3 53 4 3 
Period beginning at 9 59 a.m..| 2 39 2 59 
Period beginning at 10 53 a.m..| 3 40 3 33 


T. M.-C., June 29, 1910.—Tension-equalizer unit, 3 periods; Zuntz-Geppert 
apparatus, 3 periods; preliminary period, 18 minutes; apparatus alternated. 
Subject stated that during first period he felt as if he were breathing against 
pressure and that there was so much air in the tension equalizer that his breath- 
ing was necessarily shallow for a short time. No difficulty was experienced in 
the following periods with this apparatus. Only a few counts of pulse-rate 
in each period; uniform in character. Respiration-rate obtained with pneu- 
mograph; uniform for individual periods. Rate of preliminary ventilation 
for 20 liters with Zuntz-Geppert apparatus: 


First Second 

test. test. 

m. 8. m 8. 

Period beginning at 9819™a.m..| 3 41 3 50 
Period beginning at 10 22 a.m..| 3 21 3 16 
Period beginning at 11 15 a.m..| 2 16 2 25 


J. J. C., June 8, 1910.—Tension-equalizer unit, 4 periods; Zuntz-Geppert 
apparatus, 4 periods; preliminary period, 35 minutes; apparatus alternated. 
In third period with tension-equalizer unit, subject very sleepy. Respiration- 
rate counted by observer; in all periods but one very uniform, but in third 
period with Zuntz-Geppert apparatus it showed a tendency toward irregu- 
larity. 
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J. J. C., June 13, 1910.—Zuntz-Geppert apparatus, 4 periods; tension- 
equalizer unit, 4 periods; preliminary period, 28 minutes; apparatus alternated. 
Subject asleep in last period. No respiration-rates taken by pneumograph 
and only a few counts made of pulse- and respiration-rates in each period. 
Rate of preliminary ventilation for 20 liters with Zuntz-Geppert apparatus: 


First Second 

test. test. 

an. 6. m. 8. 

Period beginning at 8 28™ a.m 2 29 2s OF 
Period beginning at 9 20 a.m..| 2 55 2 53 
Period beginning at 10 09 a.m..| 3 42 a. 47 
Period beginning at 11 02 a.m 2 36 2 42 


J. J. C., June 25, 1910.—Zuntz-Geppert apparatus, 3 periods; tension- 
equalizer unit, 3 periods; preliminary period, 49 minutes; apparatus alternated. 
Pulse-rate counted at three or four different times during each period and, so 
far as the individual periods were concerned, was quite regular. Respiration- 
rate taken with pneumograph; rates comparatively uniform in each period. 
Rate of preliminary ventilation for 20 liters with Zuntz-Geppert apparatus: 


First Second 
test. test. 


m. 8. m. 8. 
Period beginning at 8°49™a.m..| 2 50 2 40 
Period beginning at 9 35 a.m..| 2 38 2 34 
Period beginning at 10 23 a.m..| 2 41 2 44 


A. G. E., July 18, 1910.—Zuntz-Geppert apparatus, 3 periods; tension- 
equalizer unit, 3 periods; apparatus alternated. Pulse-rate counted only few 
times in each period; approximately uniform. Respiration-rate obtained with 
pneumograph; rates uniform, except in second period with Zuntz-Geppert 
apparatus, when there was considerable fluctuation in type and depth. Rate 
of preliminary ventilation for 20 liters with Zuntz-Geppert apparatus: 


First Second Third Fourth 
test. test. test. test. 
m. 8. Mise 8: Mm. 8. m. 8. 
Period beginning at 95 28™a.m..| 2 37 3 10 8 45 3 30 
Period beginning at 10 29 a.m..| 3 40 3 650 ees Lee 
Period beginning at 11 31 a.m..| 3 27 3 48 


L. E. E., July 6, 1910.—Zuntz-Geppert apparatus, 3 periods; tension- 
equalizer unit, 3 periods; apparatus alternated. Subject somewhat restless 
during experiment; stated in first period with Zuntz-Geppert apparatus that 
the noseclip troubled him considerably, and complained of noseclip in all 
periods in which it was used. Pulse-rate only 3 to 4 counts in each period; 
uniform as to individual periods. Respiration-rate recorded with pneumo- 
graph. With Zuntz-Geppert apparatus respiration seemed to be more labored 
in first period but respiration-rate approximately uniform with this apparatus. 
With tension-equalizer unit a number of delayed respirations in latter half of 
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first period, suggesting apnoea; in second period, the type persisted but less 
apparent than in first period; in third period, but little, if any, of this type of 
respiration; respiration uniform otherwise throughout periods with this appa- 


ratus. Rate of preliminary ventilation for 30 liters first period and 20 liters 
second and third periods with Zuntz-Geppert apparatus: 


First Second Third 
test. test. test. 
m. 8. m. 8&8. m. 8. 

Period beginning at 8° 36"a.m..| 3 25 3 50 
Period beginning at 9 35 a.m..| 2 43 2-. 49 Nae se 
Period beginning at 10 30 a.m..| 2 31 2 55 2 56 


L. E. E., July 14, 1910.—Tension-equalizer unit, 3 periods; Zuntz-Geppert 
apparatus, 3 periods; apparatus alternated. Pulse-rate counted three times 
in each period; uniform in most of the periods, except in the first with the 
Zuntz-Geppert apparatus, when the range was from 47 to 54 in the three counts. 
Respiration-rate obtained with pneumograph. In first period with each appa- 
ratus, respiration-rate comparatively uniform. In second period with tension- 
equalizer apparatus, there was a tendency toward irregularity and a wave-like 
respiration, 7. e., at intervals subject took a deep breath and the depth of respi- 
ration would then gradually decrease; in second period with Zuntz-Geppert 
apparatus, there was a very decided irregularity, approaching Cheyne-Stokes 
respiration. In third period with each apparatus, respiration-rate compara- 
tively uniform. Rate of preliminary ventilation for 20 liters with Zuntz- 
Geppert apparatus: 


First Second 

test. test. 

m. 8. m. 8. 

Period beginning at 9520" a.m..}| 3 36 3 21 
Period beginning at 10 10 a.m..| 3 25 3 18 
Period beginning at 11 05 a.m..| 3 17 3 27 


H. L. H., July 16, 1910.—Zuntz-Geppert apparatus, 3 periods; tension- 
equalizer unit, 3 periods; apparatus alternated. Pulse-rate counted three 
times in each period; respiration-rate obtained with pneumograph uniform 
in character. Rate of preliminary ventilation for 20 liters with Zuntz- 
Geppert apparatus: 


First Second Third 

test. test. test. 

m. 8. m. 8. m. 8. 

Period beginning at 8° 45™a.m..| 1 45 1 46 ae? 
Period beginning at 9 30 a.m..| 2 9 2 87 2. BY 
Period beginning at 10 30 a.m..| 2 55 2: -B7 sete 


H. L. H., July 25, 1910.—Zuntz-Geppert apparatus, 3 periods; tension- 
equalizer unit, 3 periods; preliminary period, 30 minutes; apparatus alternated. 
Subject said there was only a slight resistance to respiration in periods with 
Zuntz-Geppert apparatus. Pulse-rate obtained three times in each period; 
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uniform. Respiration-rate obtained with pneumograph; rate remarkably 
uniform in all periods. Rate of preliminary ventilation for 20 liters with 
Zuntz-Geppert apparatus: 


First Second 
test. test. 


m. 8. m. 8. 
Period beginning at 8° 46™a.m..| 2 38 2 48 
Period beginning at 9 46 a.m..| 2 34 2 40 
Period beginning at 10 38 a.m..| 2 35 2 33 


D. J. M., July 1, 1910.—Tension-equalizer unit, 3 periods; Zuntz-Geppert 
apparatus, 3 periods; preliminary period, 15 minutes; apparatus alternated. 
Mouthpiece used with tension-equalizer unit, as subject said nosepieces irri- 
tated his nose. Subject more or less restless during experiment, as flies 
troubled him somewhat; also moved lower part of body; was asleep during 
second period with each apparatus. Pulse-rate counted three times in every 
period. Respiration-rate obtained with pneumograph, but little could be 
determined as to character, as apparatus was not well placed; rate in individual 
periods fairly uniform. Rate of preliminary ventilation for 20 liters with 
Zuntz-Geppert apparatus: 


First Second Third 

test. test. test. 

m. 8. m. 8. m. 8. 

Period beginning at 9° 08" a.m..| 2 25 2 32 ee a 
Period beginning at 10 00 a.m..| 2 57 3. 17 ey 
Period beginning at 10 50 a.m..| 2 36 2 39 Sepa 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS. 


The data for the individual periods and the averages for each appa- 
ratus, both for each experiment and for all the periods in the series, 
are given in table 17. The grand averages for the carbon-dioxide 
elimination for the two apparatus show a difference of only 4 c.c. per 
minute, being 190 c.c. for the tension-equalizer unit and 186 c.c. per 
minute for the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus. The averages for the oxygen 
consumption differ only 3 c.c., these being 224 c.c. per minute and 
227 c.c. per minute respectively. The average respiratory quotients, 
pulse-rate, and respiration-rate show a similar good agreement. The 
values for the tension-equalizer unit are: Respiratory quotient, 0.850; 
pulse-rate, 63.0; respiration-rate 15.9; for the Zuntz-Geppert appa- 
ratus, respiratory quotient, 0.820; pulse-rate 64.5; respiration-rate 17.0. 
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TABLE 17.—Respiratory exchange in comparison experiments with the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus: 
and the Benedict respiration apparatus (tension-equalizer unit). (Without food.) 


' # he oF 
39 jas si 3 g Af 3 Composition of 
Reslam | oy | 3 wets i. Pp : 
; Ses. Et iol SS les eB expired air. 
Subject, date, method, [0.4.8 _ o3| S-8 Sil RE ISH 2) OS 
° .= os © B50 3 
and time. ag Alw® Ss) -79/ G8 | Ss eases 
Saino] 25) 8 | £3 (e-5 8] 8°) carbon 
Ro Alm @ A] o - 4 88313 | dioxide, Oxveen- 
oO ° a} < < |> > ‘ 
TMC. 
June 24, 1910: 

Tension-equalizer unit: | c.c. Cie: liters. | c.c. p. ct. p. ct. 
82 34™a.m...... L4G is. sales oh A. GeO VEO ess ches vealk opel es 
O20; 83.763. 256 Y52 4) 278510; 85041.-60 560 1428.76 25s) conte al Sued. aes aanttace pein 

10-26: As TRY. oss, 153 194 S794 O78 i Air 2 ao alee es loueireata tad acme 
pO bak: a” Gir ss A in 153 187 SRO St ae jE Us Bal eR Prete cy ERAS AC oe shar! ey that eon Y 
AV OREIO Ss Neko 5S | -FEO™o SIS!) C770 ISS ogo lis cole eden eae 

Zuntz-Geppert: ‘ 
95 04™a.m...... 146 | 178) .820 | 72.5 | 15.3 | 5.09 | 403 | 2.95 | 17.50 
O' 260: A. Bas 2s 153 | 191 | .800 | 71.0 | 15.7 | 5.22 | 401 | 2.99 | 17.37 

10253) 36570..)..05.5.- 150} 188 | .795 | 72.0 | 15.9 | 5.09 | 388 | 3.01 4-17.34 
AVGERROS: |, os) sence 150 186 | .805 | 72.0 | 15.6 | §.13 | 397 2.98 17.40 
June 29, 1910: 
Tension-equalizer unit: 
82 48™a.m...... Ha PBA SS TO OS ole oA era caters | oor nets lor oraneteieral os apes aes 
9 -66 “85M. one: A260\) FSS | S790 62-6. 2S. Gi less. a shes Mare syevens alle en eens 
10 DO “8. 98s ys. 146 185 FO | GSB, Race lisc cas. slscganedeussacd areca Parse reuaree 
SAWOTEPO oiiehos oa ccs P50) DION TOSS CBSO | ASN oe Sows \enceial taieiers sie ites weeks 
Zuntz-Geppert: 
9519™a.m...... 132 176 750 | 67.5 | 19.4 | 5.00 | 312 Ps @ | 17.54 
RO: 22 B.A. css 138 179 775 | 66.5 | 19.5 | 5.11 | 316 2.78 17.54 
2 LD! as Me. ces 133 182 730 | 68.5 | 21.5 | 5.38 | 304 2.55 17.68 
AMETEIO Solio ote 134 179 760 | 67.6 | 20.1 | 6.16 | 311 2.68 17.59 
Pad oGs 
June 8, 1910: 
Tension-equalizer unit: 
85 35™a.m...... 226 2b2 BOS) bb. 0) |) aD © yk cor sls ares aloo etenaeemcliaekemeadn 
Oe LOS RTS ete 209 230 87 Bt OAR 20) oda aeGesloeia ee eae ere toa bee 
£0510: (a.m. 3. ss 201 236) 2890°)- S407) FS liane Sess ae eee 
1065 a. My. i505: 189 2237) 850", B8:.0,2020) nck Pp lewsk lew cinco a al ees 
\AVOREUOS ich tee e416 S06. | B86 |' S76) \ C867) 18) ee cee Mincas Gas sects dl asker 

Zuntz-Geppert: 

85 56™a.m...... 197 230 | .860 | 70.0 | 19 6.39 | 408 3.12 17.38 

9146 a.mi....... 184 233 790 | 52.0 |(13) |(5.45)}(612)) (3.41) |(16.79) 

10:36: e352: VT 206 860 | 59.5 | 19 6.13 | 388 2.93 17.61 

A TS LS ea i 53 eee ne 184 224 825 | 60.5 | 19 6.55 | 420 2.85 17.58 

BO OERMIC co sci") dan cieiae 186 223 830 | 61.6 | 19 6.36 | 405 2.97 17.52 
June 13, 1910: 

Zuntz-Geppert: 

85 28™a.m...... 197°} 22% | .890') 73:5 | 23 7.00:'| 368:| 2.85 | 17.78 
9).20) Mm. 66a 184 233 790 | 60.5 | 19 6.41 | 407 2.91 17.40 
tHE Or. "ene 1 Woe era 170 192 880 | 60.5 | 20 5.99 | 363 2.87 17.73 
Es Oe ae ee. 167 200 835 | 58.5 | 17 5.00 | 356 3.37 17.00 
PE OPAGO ¢.o vais Pacasnoauiys 180 212 850 | 63.5 | 20 6.10 | 374 3.00 17.48 
Tension-equalizer unit: 
8) 50™a.m...... $085) “SiG 1k O10 1 GLB A6 ote eA eee 
ee ne: Oe: Gane 197 EE 1? OL BOO Wik Ol iccaceauellsinccous | woe ate ees ets pclae 
TOR2ZS a. tas... 2s: 198 te 4 OORO TM BB Wiccs acc ie bo eeessoalie ty vada aiskeis' einen de 
TE 2S - aoa cs. 28 206 QE A OOO Baar BO | Wie Coa este mses fowntte straits s atone 
(AMOCLACO Tc no .o Sok & 200 pos WAR? Se iets 8 ee 2 My Oe a ee arSreed PR TEPRC CUA OE LARY Oe ee 


1The samples were collected and analyzed in the Zuntz gas-analysis apparatus. 
2Figures in parentheses were omitted in calculating the average. 
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TaBLe 17.—Respiratory exchange in comparison experiments with the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus 
and the Benedict respiration apparatus (tension-equalizer unit). (Without food.)—Continued. 


© an) U br 
aS) > [2 © Ky $ £ bay 4 b Composition of 
B+ Bla & 043 3 aod Ne d ; . 
ee) ae Sa} a. | SR lag & & expired air. 
Subject, date, method, |P.28/4@9 | s2| $| &@ |\g2 jas 
and time. a8 Alef BS] = 8 Se | Os |eszles 
Biakglnod So] & 8:3 |g-- § a°6 Carbon 
ROAM a Blo | S$ | So 18 ASS | dioxide, Cxveen- 
) o (on) < < > > 
J.J. C.—Continued. 
June 25, 1910: 
Zuntz-Geppert: C.C. C4: liters. | c.c. p. ct. p. ct. 
85 49™a.m...... 198 | 245 0.810 | 68.0] 19.1 | 6.82 | 431 | 2.98 | 17.42 
9) 35.. a. mac.:..\-: 202 | 241 | .835 | 62.5 | 20.2 | 7.23 | 431 | 2.86 | 17.66 
10°23) a His. 3:. 199 | 240] .830 | 58.5 | 21.1] 7.26 | 419] 2.81 | 17.69 
PVORABB 65.6 ES bss Ses 200 242 | .825 | 63.0 | 20.1 | 7.10 | 427 2.88 17.69 
Tension-equalizer unit: 
9210™a.m...... be UN eet da eae | gl gels Peel bs Re $m ees Ped Pr ee eg Aes Pere Eo 
OS4" a... 2: JOO. 2225 SS SONS FY SEAR oS hccx league ale ae cc 
10°45 a m...... 185 ZEA AY (SBSe| HG 16+ LS lsi.ecsse claw cis lere eee tle eee 
PV CPARG 65a. 8:56 05 205 EEG e\ BIS Ae BEC | GOI TOO aos Vs oes close Stools ace. as 
A. G. E. 
July 18, 1910: 
Zuntz-Geppert: 
95 28M a.m...... 74 Ni (AR 2  ilen:  a neaepe 12.7 | 5.73 | 542 | 3.88 | 16.46 
10) (20: °a;-nee ee 176 | 222] .790 | 60.5 | 12.7 | 4.77 | 448 | 3.80 | 16.37 
PL OL Gomis 181 220 | .820 | 63.0 | 14.9 | 5.36 | 433 3.47 16.90 
ASV OPAD Oo ei oe te 191 234 | .815 | 62.0 | 138.4 | 5.29 | 474 3.72 16.68 
Tension-equalizer unit: : 
9555™a.m...... 196 Bed Ne OGD | OOS ALSO es COIL, tee |e ent ee 
BY00 Sa. (Reso e,s 194 ZIG +9004) GAB LS AG Wess saloon clone eee oes 
ig Rae ss 0 ae: ec «ea 190 OE Ni B90 Barbe | ORS AT lesan ce aecaes mete elt ae eee 
AVOTARO RR 6 feos. d oes AOS. RIO. | 1 SSO NGS O NWASES Ne scsioy ol ncloveal ete tere male eae Bat, 
L. E. E. 
July 6, 1910: 
Zuntz-Geppert: 
8) 36™a.m...... 202 232 | .870 | 59.5 | 11.2 | 6.05 | 659 3.41 LAG 
O35" Strata 215 234 | .920 | 53.0 | 10.8 } 6.11 | 683 3.44 17.44 
10 SO ROMs ss 222 259 | .855 | 56.0 9.5 | 5.96 | 764 3.79 16.65 
VOT UREG | 56 teen ids 213 242 | .880 | 66.0 | 10.6 | 6.04 | 702 | 3.66 17.08 
Tension-equalizer unit: | 
9510™a.m...... 194 231 | .840 | 60.5 pT Ha Peres [peers eee amy ol (eRe Cs 
10° -OF a; Mee 194 ZOE, 2OLOe POO Sil BALA ME: cickos| eae oticss ee ee eee 
10:68: 82s 65s 205 262) 18020875 ASO ons ches ciesl cena oles nome 
AVOGPARCs o5i6055 ee ores LOS AS | SIG GOeO TE ose sled sec cescleteeeae 
July 14, 1910: 
Tension-equalizer unit: 
82 40™a.m...... ISS 5) yeeoes | 8005 |S 2b eLSe6 ile shan set neate beac tenes 
OAD Cass aro 191 BSD PSL | GOs OS] mh ebig kal 'srcsercesesllsrsharcee | Creve Gaoieeal caste tees 
1OMSS 8: 53-2 LOD I2S5A| SAB IDF Bul Doce sae he oust dices ceeeeaeliearsceieve 
A VOTAION. cc cn tien 190 PIG SOLE GOL CLOT el oval eee hs eel ea ee 
Zuntz-Geppert: 
95 20™a.m...... 191 | 231 | .825 | 61.0 | 12.9 | &.37 | 807 | 3.63 | 16.72 
TO. 20) ams 5532 52 186 232 | .800 | 49.5 | 12.5 | 5.28 | 513 3.60 16.66 
bi 0b some sea. 201 244 | .825 | 56.5 | 11.1 | 5.54 | 599 3.70 16.64 
PVOPARO R525 cca t 198 236 | .880 | 62.5 | 12.2 | &.40 | 640 3.64 16.67 
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TaBLe 17.—Respiratory exchange in comparison experiments with the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus 
and the Benedict respiration apparatus (tension-equalizer unit). (Without food.)—Continued. 


ou ' b> t 4 
Beene ih, 3 £ ARS |8 | compontos of 
Seti * [eels .| es ao |8&| expired air. 
Subject, date, method, oA 3 - 3 3.4 S| & E 88 -) acs 
and time. ag@alewSbl--=8/| G8] Se S23) 98 
t 2 aezla 3.2 |r A 5 
B8 'e ano] & BS gag ga Carbon 
gommok o | § |S |S8SS | dioxide. Oxvsen- 
iS) =) oe} <q <q ~ > i 
AL H. 
July 16, 1910: 
Zuntz-Geppert: LC. Co: liters. | c.c. p. ct. p. ct 
828 45™a.m...... 195 241 (0.810 | 72.0} 18.3 | 6.30 | 418 3.19 17.18 
O40 <0. Th ao sey 205 | 261] .785 | 72.5 | 18.3 | 6.41 | 426! 3.31 16.94 
19:20 (ASM. eds 214 298 | .720 | 84.5 | 16.7 | 6.20 | 449 3.58 16.28 
PMOTSRO. 6c kits calm 205 267 | .770 | 76.8 | 17.8 | 6.30 | 431 3.36 16.80 
Tension-equalizer unit: 
9° 05™"a.m...... De am ee 1 aa mee os SER 0 Rl ft Ge ca ee at ee Rr eg OC Ar 
1O4Q38 acm oe. ss ROG) (258 S6BS0.0 f 1S Sho co estes ks SS ae 
D0 'O4" “asm. 522% 499%} 32664) C760) 70.62 08-8: boo le el oot tl 
ANCPAROs . bios Soa DOB t BER TER CE ON 18 Ble tieche oo. cah ode ok Ree 
July 25, 1910: 
Zuntz-Geppert: 
82 46™a.m...... 188 238 | .785 | 68.0 | 20.6 | 6.34 | 372 3.06 17.25 
O46. BoM sce: 182 | 236 | .770 | 63.0 | 20.0 | 6.38 | 384 | 2.96 | 17.31 
10°38 @2s 25,5 194 252 770 | 69.5 | 20.1 | 6.55 | 396 3.06 17.18 
PR VORBIO «<5 oss) sioutere oe 188 242 775 | 67.0 | 20.2 | 6.42 | 384 3.03 17.25 
Tension-equalizer unit: 
9>15™a.m...... POF) | 222101) 8001 66nb-41. 1820 can esol ace lee aie ee ee 
ROUT asm sie. 2026 | B27 BOO! | OF Ook EOOs| one ceust a alter ai adel Ceo mee 
4008" (A. Wes. 208 243 betel a 2, cha Ne Be al a eet aa De re An ce 
RVOTAIO 6 o.5 coasters O28! 280! | SSO! NOO2 63) (LO Oale sere alo ey a Mus cet eiee a eee 
Did. 
July 1, 1910: 
Tension-equalizer unit: 
82 42™a,m...... 253 7H goed Weare 3) Oar el «Years Yay Wal a" a Spay AU Pl ey iy Soe Per tes 
O Soo AIG. ca 214 240) Oe SO08 | OFF SVG SAS |e saree cl neg arts ene cs Le Cn oer 
16.26" ‘avom:....;....< 218 P2A2 900) 6720 | ORTABSE St rletn om Glan acta le cies oe 
AVGERGO 2 ois oS 228 BOG | 890!) (ETO! | ART Nee ee OA tei SION eee 
Zuntz-Geppert: 
92 08™a.m...... 232 | 259 | .895 | 69.5 | 19.7 | 6.98 | 480 | 3.40 | 17.23 
409006 asm oe x. . 200 | 225] .890 | 67.0 | 16.6} 5.87 | 430 | 3.47 | 17.13 
4050) a2 ce 185 206 900 | 66.5 | 17.4 | 5.94 | 410 3.19 17.48 
A VETERE occ rears 206 280 895 | 67.6 | 17.9 | 6.26 | 493 3.35 17.28 
Arithmetical average of all 
experiments with ten- 
sion-equalizer unit...... 190} 224.) 2850: 1) 63:0 115.8 eee eee ee ee oe 
Arithmetical average of all 
experiments with Zuntz- 
Geppert apparatus...... 186 | 227 | .820| 64.5 17.0 | 5.96 | 443 


As in the previous comparisons, the differences between the averages 
for the two apparatus have been calculated for each experiment, using 
the values for the tension-equalizer unit as a base-line, and are given 
in table 18. The results show that this difference is sometimes plus 
and sometimes minus, and somewhat large in several of the compari- 
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sons. The average variation is 12¢.c. for the carbon-dioxide produc- 
tion, 10 c.c. for the oxygen consumption, and 0.045 for the respiratory 
quotient. 

An examination of the statistics shows that there was more or less 
variation in the conditions during experimenting. A few comparisons, 
however, show results for each apparatus which are, on the whole, 
entirely comparable, as, for example, the experiments with T. M. C., 
A. G. E., L. E. E. (July 14), and D. J. M. The averages for D. J. M. 
are not in close agreement, but if the periods are arranged in the order 
in which they were carried out it will be seen that the results give 
slowly descending values independent of the apparatus. This subject 
had been somewhat active previous to the experiment in running on 
errands and was accordingly not in the best of condition for such 
observation. The largest differences between the two apparatus are 
shown by the subject J. J. C., these being both plus and minus. This 


TaBLE 18.—Variations of average results obtained with the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus from those 
obtained with the Benedict respiration apparatus (tension-equalizer unit). 


Carbon . Average 
ice Oxygen Respira- | Average A 
Subject. Date. dioxide absorbed tory miles | oe 
eliminated | | .¢ minute uotient rate pigs 
per minute. P | 4a : J rate. 
1910 C.c C.C 
Masi Ot ila ieceitine west ars June 24 — 2 + 0 —0.010 +5.0 +1.2 
June 29 — 6 +3 .045 +2.0 +6.7 
PPI ey cea kiae de eicis fouve ae June 8 —20 —12 — .045 —2.0 +0 
June 13 — 20 — 2 — .085 +2.5 +2.0 
June 25 +15 +24 — .025 +6.5 +0.9 
RG Pa RR ae At i July 18 — 2 +15 — .065 —4.0 —0.4 
| CRE. SSD SRG es oe July 6 +15 —1 + .065 —3.5 —1.6 
July 14 + 3 + 3 + .005 —1.0 —1.2 
1 Ep Teal © CAA eerie aie oe July 16 +13 +12 + .015 +8.5 +2.0 
July 25 —14 +12 — .105 +1.5 +1.9 
(DUBS (001 Pea cep nienen eee July 1 — 22 — 26 + .005 +0.5 +0.5 
Average variation............ 12 10 .045 3.0 i ere 


subject was most difficult to control because of his inability to keep 
awake; in all probability the variations are due more to differences in 
wakefulness rather than to actual differences in the method of deter- 
mining the respiratory exchange. An examination of the pulse-rate 
tends to confirm this, as the records show somewhat wide variations for 
the individual periods. The pulse-rate in the comparisons with other 
subjects also shows somewhat wide variations. As the differences in 
this factor are both plus and minus, there is no evidence that the pulse- 
rate is higher with one apparatus than with the other. 

The percentage of uniformity in the results with the two apparatus 
has also been calculated for this comparison and used as a basis for 
plotting probability curves. (See fig. 38.) These curves show that 
the general uniformity is practically the same with both apparatus, 
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with a tendency for the results with the tension-equalizer unit to be the 
more nearly uniform. The differences in the uniformity of the pulse- 
rate are somewhat marked; this again tends to confirm the belief that 
the cause for the differences in the respiratory exchange is due to the 
differences in muscular repose. It must be noted in this connection 
that, at the time this comparison was made, the necessity for absolute 
muscular repose and a uniform degree of wakefulness was not so well 
known as it was in the comparison of the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus with 
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Fic. 38.—Probability curves for the series of comparison experiments with the tension-equalizer 
unit and the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus. 


The ordinates indicate the percentage of the total number of periods and the abscisse the 
percentage of variation from the average. 


the spirometer unit, and that no graphic method of recording the degree 
of muscular repose was used. 

The general conclusion from the results obtained in the comparison 
of the tension-equalizer unit and the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus is that 
the two forms of apparatus give practically the same results in the 
measurement of the respiratory exchange. 


16 
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ZUNTZ-GEPPERT RESPIRATION APPARATUS AND BENEDICT RESPIRATION APPARATUS 
(SPIROMETER UNIT). 


In addition to the foregoing series of experiments, in which the Zuntz- 
Geppert respiration apparatus was compared with the tension-equalizer 
type of the Benedict respiration apparatus, a second series of experi- 
ments was conducted in which the same apparatus was compared 
with the spirometer type of the Benedict apparatus. The Zuntz gas- 
analysis apparatus was not used in this series of experiments, but the 
samples of air were collected over mercury in a tourniquet apparatus 
or in gas-samplers of about 300 c.c. capacity, and the analyses were 
made later with the laboratory form of the Haldane gas-analysis 
apparatus. As this procedure is not strictly according to the Zuntz- 
Geppert method, the second series of experiments can not be considered 
as an actual comparison of the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus and the spir- 
ometer unit. The essential principle of the Zuntz-Geppert method of 
the measurement of the expired air and the method of aliquot sampling 
for analysis was, however, adhered to in this comparison. 

The preliminary ventilation in the experiments with the Zuntz- 
Geppert apparatus was usually obtained for several minutes preceding 
the experimental period, and observations are given for the preceding 
5 minutes when they were secured. As a rule, the pneumatic nose- 
pieces were used with the spirometer unit and the ordinary form of 
rubber mouthpiece with the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus. The pulse- 
rate was, as in previous comparisons, obtained with the Bowles stetho- 
scope, in nearly all cases 5 counts being made in a 15-minute period. 
The chest pneumograph was ordinarily used for obtaining the respira- 
tion-rate, especially in the experiments with the Zuntz-Geppert appa- 
ratus. With the spirometer unit it was obtained by means of the 
recording device attached to the drum of the spirometer, but in some 
cases the pneumograph was also used. In practically all of the experi- 
ments a record of the activity was secured from a pneumograph placed 
about the hips of the subject, so that slight movements of the body or 
of the legs would be recorded. The subjects used in this comparison 
series differ somewhat from those employed in the earlier comparisons, 
the majority being untrained men. They were mostly medical students 
who were obtainable in the early morning before attending lectures. 
The statistics and results of the 22 experiments are given in the follow- 
ing pages. In addition to the data given in the earlier comparison, 
the average barometric pressure and the average temperature of the air 
in the apparatus are recorded. 


STATISTICS OF EXPERIMENTS. 


H. F. T., January 18, 1912.—Spirometer unit, 4 periods; Zuntz-Geppert 
apparatus, 2 periods; first three and last periods, spirometer unit; fourth and 
fifth periods, Zuntz-Geppert apparatus. Pneumatic nosepieces used with 
both apparatus. No preliminary ventilation records were taken with the 
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Zuntz-Geppert apparatus, but the subject began breathing into the apparatus 
as soon as the attachments were made and a sample of air was taken 1 or 2 
minutes afterwards. 

Pulse-rate for the most part regular. Respiration irregular. Sections of 
curves obtained in this experiment are reproduced in figure 39 to show the 
types of respiration exhibited by this subject at different times, and also to 
show their relation to the results. In the first period with the spirometer 
unit, the respiration was frequently delayed. This was wholly unconscious. 
The subject had frequently been used for experiments and was therefore accus- 
tomed to this apparatus. In the second period, on the contrary, there was a 
decided increase in the ventilation of the lungs and the effect upon the results 
is clearly shown. Again in the third period with the same apparatus, the respi- 
ration was apneeic. In the first period with the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus, 
the respiration was not distinctively apneic and the cause for the low carbon- 
dioxide production is not so apparent as with the other apparatus. Unfortu- 


, 1 ' m J ‘ 
Fig. 39.—Types of respiration of subject H. F. T. with the spirometer unit on January 18, 1912. 
Three-fifths original size. 


Upper curve, third period; lower curve, sixth period; time lines, minutes. 


nately the recording apparatus was not adjusted to show the differentiation 
between the types very clearly. In the last period of the experiment (with 
the spirometer unit), the respiration was very regular. Average barometric 
pressure, 766.0 mm.; average temperature of air with the spirometer unit, 
22.3° C.; with the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus, 20.7° C. 

H. F. T., January 19, 1912.—Spirometer unit, 4 periods; Zuntz-Geppert 
apparatus, 3 periods; apparatus alternated. No preliminary ventilation was 
recorded with the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus. Respiration again varying in 
character; with spirometer unit, more or less apnoeic in first period of experi- 
ment, markedly apnceic in third period, and for the most part uniform in fifth 
and seventh periods; with Zuntz-Geppert apparatus, apneeic throughout 
second period of experiment, with slow rate and total ventilation of lungs 
slow; long pauses between respirations in fourth period; also many long pauses 
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in sixth period. Average barometric pressure, 753.1 mm.; average tempera- 
ture of air with spirometer unit, 24.3° C.; with Zuntz-Geppert apparatus, 
22.0° C. 

H. F. T., January 27, 1912.—Spirometer unit, 4 periods; Zuntz-Geppert 
apparatus, 2 periods; periods with each apparatus in series. Subject lay on 
side instead of on back as usual. He said that, in second period with Zuntz- 
Geppert apparatus, inhalation seemed difficult and on examination it was 
found that the membrane on the ingoing valve was dry. Pulse-rate for the 
most part uniform. Respiration-rate uniform in all periods. Average 
barometric pressure, 755.7 mm.; average temperature of the air in the spi- 
rometer unit, 20.8° C.; in the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus, 17.8° C. 

H. F.T., January 29, 1912.—Zuntz-Geppert apparatus, 3 periods; spirom- 
eter unit, 2 periods; periods with each apparatus in series. With the Zuntz- 
Geppert apparatus the more recent form of Zuntz valves (see fig. 19, page 54) 
and covering of fish membrane were used. With spirometer unit, the newer 
form of moistener (see fig. 12, page 37) was employed. Mouthpiece used 
with both apparatus. Subject lay on right side throughout experiment. In 
second period with spirometer unit, subject said that his throat became 
somewhat dry; the moistener was therefore moistened and in the second 
period with this apparatus the subject said that the air seemed more agree- 
able. Pulse-rate in individual periods for the most part uniform. In the 
first period of the experiment the pneumograph was not properly adjusted, so 
that a good record of the respiration was not obtained. In the second period 
there were a number of apneeic respirations, this being even more marked 
in the third period. In the last two periods of the experiment (with the 
spirometer unit), respiration-rate uniform. Average barometric pressure, 
766.1 mm.; average temperature of air in spirometer unit, 21.8° C.; in Zuntz- 
Geppert apparatus, 19.5° C. 

H. F. T., January 30, 1912.—Spirometer unit, 3 periods; Zuntz-Geppert 
apparatus, 3 periods; periods with each apparatus in series. Subject lay on 
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Fic. 40.—Types of respiration of subject H. F. T. with the spirometer unit on January 30, 1912. 
Three-fifths original size. 


Upper curve, first period; lower curve, second period; time lines, minutes. 
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side during whole experiment; stated that in second period with spirometer 
unit he was quite drowsy. Pulse-rate uniform in all experiments. Respira- 
tion-rate with spirometer unit very uniform in first period, but in the last two- 
thirds of second period and in third period somewhat irregular. With 
Zuntz-Geppert apparatus, respiration-rate in practically all three periods very 
uniform. Sections of curves obtained with the spirometer unit are given in 
figure 40. Average barometric pressure, 753.3 mm.; average temperature of 
the air in the spirometer unit, 21.0° C.; in the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus, 
18.4° C. 

K. H. A., February 2, 1912.—Spirometer unit, 4 periods; Zuntz-Geppert 
apparatus, 2 periods; periods with each apparatus in series. Pneumatic nose- 
pieces with spirometer unit, mouthpiece with Zuntz-Geppert apparatus. 
Pulse-rate fairly uniform in most of the periods. Respiration-rate regular in 
all periods; in third period with spirometer unit there was a tendency for the 
depth of expiration to vary. Average barometric pressure, 750.4 mm.; 
average temperature of air with spirometer unit, 23.0° C.; with Zuntz-Geppert 
apparatus, 20.6° C. 

K. H. A., February 19, 1912.—Spirometer unit, 5 periods; Zuntz-Geppert 
apparatus, 2 periods; periods with each apparatus in series. In second period 
subject opened his mouth twice, allowing air to 
escape; data for oxygen consumption not given in Period Period 
table, therefore, although the figures for carbon- | beginning | beginning 
dioxide elimination are given. In third, fourth, and | 9°59™a.m. | 10°31™a. m. 
fifth periods, respiration regular in rate and fairly 


° : liters. liters. 
regular in amount. In fourth period, tendency 5.60 4.00 
shown for air in respiratory tract at end of respira- 4.00 5.75 
tion to be irregular. Subject said that in this period 4.05 4.95 
the nosepieces had been inserted too deeply, which of pie 


interfered somewhat with breathing. Average baro- 
metric pressure, 760.8 mm.; average temperature of 
air in spirometer unit, 21.6° C.; in Zuntz-Geppert apparatus, 15.6° C. The 
. preliminary ventilation by minutes preceding the two periods with the Zuntz- 
Geppert apparatus is shown herewith. 

H.H.A., February 3, 1912.—Zuntz-Geppert apparatus, 2 periods; spirometer 
unit, 3 periods; periods with each apparatus in series. Subject drowsy at 
times. Pulse-rate for the most part regular in individual periods. Respira- 
tion-rate regular in all periods. Average barometric pressure, 754.3 mm.; 
average temperature of air in spirometer unit, 20.1° C.; in Zuntz-Geppert 
apparatus, 18.8° C. 

H. H. A., February 6, 1912. —Spirometer unit, 4 periods; Zuntz-Geppert 
apparatus, 3 periods; periods with each apparatus in series. Pulse-rate in indi- 
vidual periods for the most part uniform. Respiration-rate in all periods 
uniform. Average barometric pressure, 757.3 mm.; average temperature 
of air in spirometer unit, 20.9° C.; in Zuntz-Geppert apparatus, 18.7° C. 

H. H. A., February 8, 1912. —Zuntz-Geppert apparatus, 3 periods; spi- 
rometer unit, 2 periods; ‘periods with each apparatus in series. Nosepieces 
with Zuntz-Geppert apparatus, mouthpiece with spirometer unit. Subject 
said in general he preferred the mouthpiece, but when used with the spirometer 
unit there was a tendency for the mouth to become dry. His preference was 
therefore to use the nosepieces for the spirometer unit and the mouthpiece 
with the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus instead of the reverse, as in the experiment. 
Both pulse-rate and respiration-rate uniform in all of the periods. Average 
barometric pressure, 754.0 mm.; average temperature of air in spirometer 
unit, 19.0° C.; in Zuntz-Geppert ‘apparatus, 17.3° C. 
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H. H. A., February 10, 1912.—Spirometer unit, 3 periods; Zuntz-Geppert 
apparatus, 2 periods; periods with each apparatus in series. Pulse-rate 
uniform. Respiration uniform in all periods, both in rate and in amount. 
Average barometric pressure, 758.7 mm.; average temperature of air in spi- 
rometer unit, 19.0° C.; in Zuntz-Geppert apparatus, 17.5° C. 

P. F. J., February 5, 1912.—Spirometer unit, 4 periods; Zuntz-Geppert 
apparatus, 3 periods; periods with each apparatus in series. Subject stated 
that in third period with spirometer unit he found it difficult to breathe, 
especially in inhaling. Respiration-rate uniform in all the periods. Average 
barometric pressure, 753.5 mm.; average temperature of air in spirometer 
unit, 20.3° C.; in Zuntz-Geppert apparatus, 18.3° C. 

P.F.J., February 7, 1912.—Zuntz-Geppert apparatus, 4 periods; spirometer 
unit, 4 periods; periods with each apparatus in series. Subject said it was 
difficult to state which of the two apparatus was the easier, the difference being 
with the nosepieces and mouthpiece rather than with the apparatus. So faras 
resistance was concerned, he noted no difference between the two. Respira- 
tion uniform, except that in third period with spirometer unit there was a slight 
tendency toward the end for it to be shallow and more rapid. Sections of the 
kymograph records, showing the types of respiration, are given in figure 41. 
Average barometric pressure, 760.0 mm.; average temperature of air in spi- 
rometer unit, 22.7° C.; in Zuntz-Geppert apparatus, 19.4° C. 


T T T T T T 
Fig. 41.—Types of respiration of subject P. F. J. with the spirometer unit on February 7, 1912. 
Three-fifths original size. 


Upper curve, seventh period; lower curve, eighth period; time lines, minutes. 


J. HE. F., February 12, 1912.—Spirometer unit, 4 periods; Zuntz-Geppert 
apparatus, 2 periods; periods with each apparatus in 
series. Pulse-rate varied somewhat in the different Period Period 
periods. Respiration-rate uniform so far as the indi- ee Perea’ 
vidual periods were concerned. Average barometric a pues 


pressure, 762.8 mm.; average temperature of air in Titers. liters. 
spirometer unit, 19.4° C. ; in Zuntz-Geppert apparatus, 6.0 4.55 
18.9°C. The preliminary ventilation by minutes pre- dee see 

; ; 4 0 5.15 
ceding the two periods with the Zuntz-Geppert appa- 8135 4.25 
ratus is shown herewith. 7:3 3.70 


H.W. E., February 14, 1912.—Spirometer unit, 3 
periods; Zuntz-Geppert apparatus, 2 periods; periods with each apparatus in 
series. Pulse-rate in individual periods uniform. With spirometer unit, res- 
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piration in first two periods uniform and regular. In third period somewhat 
irregular, with a number of pauses and shallow respirations; in this period he 
was drowsy and seemed to be nearly asleep. With the Zuntz-Geppert appara- 
tus respiration somewhat irregular, as shown by the 
pneumograph record, the position of the chest varying Period Period 

at different times. There were alsoa number of pauses | ,beeimning | beginning 
in the respiration. Average barometric pressure, |_° 0 *™ | *' 38% ™- 


770 mm.; average temperature of air in the spiro- liters. liters 
meter unit, 21.1° C.; in Zuntz-Geppert apparatus, 5.25 4.45 
19.9° C. The preliminary ventilation by minutes 4 5.90 
preceding the two periods with the Zuntz-Geppert ree “-. 
apparatus is shown herewith. 5.15 


H. B. L., February 20, 1912.—Spirometer unit, 4 
periods; Zuntz-Geppert apparatus, 3 periods; periods with each apparatus in 
series. Nosepieces used with both forms of apparatus. In the periods with 
ps ee mt subject was 

rowsy and in one of them he was asleep. . ; : 
Of the two forms of apparatus he pide sear stsarue ere Hakcanclt 
the spirometer unit, as he found it easier | 10° 14™ a. m.| 10> 49™ a. m.| 11" 28™ a. m. 
to breathe with this apparatus. He was 


unable to tell when the three-way valve wer re Pa 
was thrown, as he detected no difference 6.6 6.1 6.55 
between the room air and the air in the 4.7 5.55 4.50 
ventilating circuit. Pulse-rate had wide Hie os ne 


range in all periods, varying as much as 
10 beats per minute. Respiration with 
both apparatus very uniform. Average barometric pressure, 757.5 mm.; 
average temperature of air in spirometer unit, 20.2° C; in Zuntz-Geppert 
apparatus, 18.6° C. The preliminary ventilation by minutes preceding the 
three periods with the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus is shown herewith. 

H. B.L., February 21, 1912.—Subject had light breakfast; experiment began 
125 49™ p. m. Zuntz-Geppert 
apparatus, 4 periods; spirom- | period Period Period Period 
eter unit, 4 periods; apparatus | beginning | beginning | beginning | beginning 
alternating for the most part. | 12"49™p. m.| 2408" p.m. | 3°29" p.m. | 4% 23™p. m. 
Pulse-rate varied somewhat in 


ee peed ° sie ters. ters. liters. liters. 
individual periods. Respiration py ig ae pipes 
uniform in each period. Aver- 6.2 5.3 5.1 5.2 
age barometric pressure, 757.3 4p re aes ae 
. 5. ; 5 
mm.; average temperature of ae ea res Fs 


air in spirometer unit, 20.1°C.; 
in Zuntz-Geppert apparatus, 
16.9° C. The preliminary ventilation by minutes preceding the four periods 
with the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus is shown herewith. 
H. B. L., February 28, 1912.—Subject had light Period Period 
breakfast at about 7 a.m.; experiment began 2" 10™ | ,pegnning Pecming 
p. m. Spirometer “unit, 3 periods; Zuntz-Geppert as sre 


apparatus, 2 periods; apparatus alternated. Pulse- liters. liters. 
rate varied in most of the periods. With spirometer 5.95 5.70 
unit, respiration varied, being regular in the first half ge tas 
of period but apnoeic in character in the last part of 5 40 5 45 
the period. This was especially apparent in the first 7.10 5.75 


and second periods. With the Zuntz-Geppert appa- 
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ratus, respiration was regular in rate but varying in depth, the position of the 
chest as indicated by the pneumograph being different at different times. 
Average barometric pressure, 754.5 mm.; average temperature of air in both 
apparatus, 20.5° C. The preliminary ventilation by minutes preceding the 
two periods with the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus is shown herewith. 

M. B., February 22, 1912.—Spirometer unit, 2 
periods; Zuntz-Geppert apparatus, 2 periods; appa- Period Period 
ratus alternated. Pulse-rate fairly uniform in the Pe roped perp 
different periods. Pneumograph with Zuntz-Gep- ee eke: 


pert apparatus did not work properly and accord- liters. liters. 
ingly the curves do not show the character of the 4.5 6.55 
respiration plainly. Average barometric pressure, ries a 
735.3 mm.; average temperature of air in spirometer 5.10 350 
unit, 19.3° C.; in Zuntz-Geppert apparatus, 15.4° C. 5.00 4.45 


The preliminary ventilation by minutes preceding 

the three periods with the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus is shown herewith. 
M.B., February 27, 1912.—Zuntz-Gep- 

pert apparatus, 3 periods; spirometer unit, Period Period Period 

2 periods; apparatus alternated for the | beginning | beginning | beginning 

most part. Pulse-rate for the most part | 8°28" a.m. | 9*50™a.m. |10541™a. m. 

uniform. Respiration regular in the indi- 


vidual periods but varying from one period nig wee rk 
to another. Average barometric pressure, 5.6 4.9 4.9 

740.3 mm.; average temperature of air in 4.9 5.85 4.85 
spirometer unit, 21.0° C.; in Zuntz-Gep- 5.35 — a 


pert apparatus, 18.7° C. The preliminary 
ventilation by minutes preceding the three 
periods with the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus is shown herewith. 
M. B., March 2, 1912.—Subject. had 
light breakfast at about 7 a. m.; experi- Period Period Period 
ment began 1212™ p.m. Spirometer unit, Pra Po gage beginning 
3 periods; Zuntz-Geppert apparatus, 3 aes octane aie tee 
periods; apparatus alternated. Mouth- liters. liters. li 


ters. 
piece used for both apparatus. Pulse-rate 4.65 4.2 4.4 
regular. Respiration uniform in individ- ies red 4 : 
ual periods. Average barometric pressure, 4.05 4.75 50 
766.9 mm.; average temperature of air in 3.85 5.4 6.1 


spirometer unit, 20.6° C.; in Zuntz-Gep- 
pert apparatus, 19.1° C. The preliminary ventilation by minutes preceding 
the three periods with the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus is shown herewith. 

Ma. B., February 29, 1912.—Spirometer unit, 3 
periods; Zuntz-Geppert apparatus, 2 periods; first, Period Period 
second, and last periods with spirometer unit, third | beginning | beginning 
and fourth periods with Zuntz-Geppert apparatus. | 9'4°%-™. uP Moses 
Pneumatic nosepieces used with both apparatus. ee, 


liters. 
Subject active in first period with Zuntz-Geppert 6.35 5.5 
apparatus, but in others fairly quiet. Pulse-rate 6.35 eee 
regular; also respiration. Average barometric pres- oy se 
sure, 762.7 mm.; average temperature of air in spiro- 6.9 5.2 


meter unit, 21. 1° C.; in Zuntz-Geppert apparatus, 
20.6°C. The preliminary ventilation by minutes preceding the two periods 
with the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus is shown herewith. 
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DISCUSSION OF RESULTS. 


The results of the experiments are given in table 19, with an average 
for each apparatus for every experiment and a general average for each 
apparatus for the whole series of comparisons. The greatest average 
difference in the respiratory exchange with the two methods is shown in 
the results for the carbon-dioxide elimination, that with the Zuntz- 
Geppert apparatus being 176 c.c. and for the spirometer unit 182 c.c. 
The average oxygen consumption with the two apparatus is nearly 
identical, 7. e., 220 c.c. for the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus and 219 c.c. for 
the spirometer unit; the respiratory quotient is 0.80 for the Zuntz- 
Geppert apparatus and 0.83 for the spirometer unit. The average 
pulse-rate is 58.5 for both apparatus. There is only a slight difference 
in the average respiration-rate, which is 12.3 for the Zuntz-Geppert 
apparatus as compared with 12.5 for the spirometer unit. The average 
ventilation per minute and volume per respiration are slightly lower with 
the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus (4.45 liters and 448 c.c., respectively) than 
with the spirometer unit (4.76 liters and 480 c.c., respectively). 


TABLE 19.—Respiratory exchange in comparison experiments with the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus 
and the Benedict respiration apparatus (spirometer unit). (Without food.) 


ov . 1 em oF t 
Zo jae n ; 3 ee bos ® Composition of 
Wa Sia & 0.3 = aod ww Lal d Seid ad 
: Sag ~ Ya Se. 2 = ly Bo expired air. 
Subject, date, method, |7 6.6/Fo5| 2-3 S$) eR Qe as 

and time. ag Ales) <8) SR | Se lea g ee 
Sagi S-8) 25) 8 | 2:3 Fa-s 8) 8°5| carbon 
BoaMa Alo | £ | £ |BAOS | dioxide. Ose 
oO o) fe — < > > 

AE. 7. 

Jan. 18, 1912: 

Spirometer unit: C.c. c.c liters. | c.c. p. ct. p. ct. 
65 38™a.m...... 166 195 0.850 | 51.5 Re) ee: Rs Bs © a ia 
ho O22 TR ia ses 188 ESS: 11. OFS a1 5 | 10742) 65190" | SOON: 3 enc ea 
RPDS ARN eek NZ. 191 (0.925 | 51.5 9.0 | 4.40 | 587 }....-. A Mar 
S240 758.0. 35.5008 172 212 810 {65305 Oral 4 87 SO 7Si haan siete 

AVGLa@e sec ne scares L7GN © LIEN OOO SECO OPS BET OWA OG SG cece ceil tie cs crate 

Zuntz-Geppert: 

7) 56™a.m...... 152 189 | .800 | 53.0 | 11.4 | 4.20 | 433 Ps art 16.55 
SF 20 yiavm sca: 171 199 | .860 | 53.0} 10.4 | 4.57 | 517 3.83 16.65 
AVOTAGE 2 5.5 oa eins as 162 194 | .880 | 53.0 | 10.9 39 | 476 C, fb 16.60 

Jan. 19, 1912: 

Spirometer unit: 
6519™a.m...... 195 213 | .915:| 52.0 Dale ALT 6 ul Basiisccceess Veseartverare 
TALE Be WG cig es 157, 189 | .8380 | 49.5 ONS? | 4542) DSO Sect: be Secaste ane 
6.06" Bes otc 184 198 | .930 | 54.0 9.9 | 5.07 | 627 ie ee a Vaan rst 
SerHl. ar. 6. 166 202 1.820 S235. Eee '5 2856820 a. seca. | Seam, eee 

AVOLELC kon ccs aed 176 201 | .875 | 68.6 9-9) | LeBS NIGOT 4 ster. teacup stassoee 
Zuntz-Geppert: 
65 50™a.m...... 134 182 | .735 | 48.5 8.4 | 3.64 | 520 3.83 416.11 
7 AQ (aoM. G50. 3 147 195 | .755 | 49.0 | 10.4 | 4.14 | 483 3.40 16.36 
Sy ah as Ws ee. 158 223 | .710 | 52.5 | 11.2 | 4.83 | 516 3.42 16.50 
AN CYAQOR Ss arate 146 200 | .7380 | 60.0 | 10.0 | 4.20 | 506 3.65 16.32 
Jan. 27, 1912: 
Spirometer unit: 
6282" amin tess 185 243) |, S701 66.52) 2b 88 BBS ioe we lon avec 
G54 C8. Mia ee 155 198 | .785 | 56.5 DY a? Fea oy: Oitp Wes ea eae 8 lal betes eateries ier esa ars (3 
CST 6: BSI oc pie3 159 198 | .805 | 53-5 Ora 432 a ROS talon eens on stalea 
COO Ba Th ce aie 171 219 «|, 805-1) ba 501) 06a 4.642 OSSaGamss arcclomeeie sae 
IAVOCTAGO 35... vehictus Beka ¢ 168 SOR 820s| COOL OV AD AsO T |SOOOAla chistes gees 
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TABLE 19.—Respiratory exchange in comparison experiments with the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus 
and the Benedict respiration apparatus (spirometer unit). (Without food.)—Continued. 


o 1 n U mt “J 
3% “ee si | 2 Sta 2 b Composition of 
Sasit > S413 as ~ || expired ai 
j ‘ =) $814.1 BS ia o  & p air. 
. Subject, date, method, 3 Ag 5 oo @ 5 Sil Ree 2] as 
and time. eB 8lgo8 <a He & & 350 oe 
£2 glmod 3), © £3 |3-3 3 55, Carbon 
Be Aka Alo | § | FS [BASS | dioxide. Ove" 
o ) ee < <q > > : 
H. F. T.—Continued. 
Jan. 27, 1912—Continued. 
Zuntz-Geppert: ORS CC. liters. | c.c. ‘p.-ct p. ct 
82 07™a.m...... 144 187 (0.770 | 51.5 | 9.7 | 4.04 | 505 | 3.60 | 16.53 
8s 1 7 oxetecars 164 212 775 | 54.0 | 12.9 | 4.13 | 380 4.01 16.04 
IVOPSSO ye io ks ko 154 200 770 |.638.0 | 11.3 | 4.09 | 443 3.81 16.29 
Jan. 29, 1912: 
Zuntz-Geppert: 
65 52™a.m...... 151 182 | .830 | 52.0 | 11.2 | 4.63 ! 493 3.30 17.14 
yer 5. Me he vs eer 154 | 186] .830 | 50.0 | 10.3 | 4.42 | 504] 3.51 16.89 
GAS St El cn Mikes is 129 165 | .780 | 49.0 9.4 | 4.14 | 517 3.13 17.14 
ANVCTARZO $5660 Feiss 145 178 | .815 | 50.5 | 10.3 | 4.40 | 606 3.31 17.06 
Spirometer unit: 
8515™a.m...... 182 Pane 20402 1554.0" PET -b. 46) | SSO sccan lke Menace 
SOs BoE oie 5 al 157 LTS: 02860 14920) 10-4: 4168") BAD ie aa es o| oc see eels 
BV CLARO: cise ueinak ote 170 LTT «POO VOLD | LOS 8 SOG N COGAN sr esciserrete) oie eaccehage 
Jan. 30, 1912: 
Spirometer unit: 
6544 a.m...... 140 TOS) 200. SOS: | FOLOME. ach tel co cuctalle te exe cme meegees toe 
C OF Panne stas PSOOC cece esi eat se 49.0 O29 7235 (Ol ASB clt oh re tence ences 
: ae Me. ree 1 3d Baers ene 45 Bt BOSE | S99. [482 le arse cwiel see oes 
AVOERBO sci 6 sah fete 139 195 FID | (BOs. LOO soe GO| 4 10.4 -exeeastianee leita ate 
Zuntz-Geppert: 
85 03™a.m...... 147 199 | .740 | 49.5 | 11.0 | 4.06 | 444 3.68 16.29 
Hea Ws a Ween 141 199 | .710 | 49.0 | 10.2 | 3.77 | 446 3.78 15.98 
8238. Bs Mira cs 149 179 | .830 | 48.5 9.9 | 4.35 | 527 3.46 16.99 
Average............ 146 | 192| .760| 49.0 | 10.4 | 4.06 | 472| 8.64 | 16.42 
Ke wAR 
Feb. 2, 1912: 
Spirometer unit: 
82 43™a.m...... 194 222 281246 O12 abe eer MOOR sec. atal Peseiee 
Oj 08 C8 Bec 183 225 S15:)-46 70: (9:5 e469) 500 We oe wel eareee 
OP S30. (Be MNS ea 195 218 SO5- 124770 1270 iS OShirolOuim. 2. eik sere 
LO? OC annie 555% 186 217 SHB ah es Te BU R4ASTS 3 O06 Cl eracite con lemme ce 
PE VOLALO 4 6 cites sscrees 190 221 SCO CLG 2S: ed SON AOL | FOOT eseier «Sasa aliocay eran 
Zuntz-Geppert: 
115 03™a.m...... 157 202 | .780 | 46.0 | 12.7 | 4.56 | 433 3.48 16..72 
A 220 =O A. ca) 2 144 223 | .650 | 42.0 | 12.9 | 3.93 | 366 3.71 15.68 
IA VOLARC An lcirleeesticc 161 213 | .710 | 44.0 | 12.8 25 | 400 3.60 16.20 
Feb. 19, 1912: 
Spirometer unit: 
7213™a.m...... 189 ZO |. i SOO hsm ohels TO || 46004672 lcs car aelovea cece 
C48 BE INS at Oe Peete bed (eres tee teee BA SG 2 OA SSh VATIONS, ScAravclo cetera 
8°20) A510 ss. 180 230 CSS [4S SA Pa Se aA PAT OO ec sce el eiereis es 
SOL can mes ne 172 BAT 57151-4620 O26 i) 24 ZO ARAN oe ek were eho 
pe Wee BSG Ae 4 ay eee lal 2380. 8209] CAZES PDO a Rae BOM AD oiler acs cocs hee elepe ners 
AV CIAGE 3 fists esheets 175 SOLA ee VOOM Lee cO PEL TO! | Gages INGO eerste N60] seco toieueus 
Zuntz-Geppert: 
95 59™a.m...... 197 246 | .800 | 49.0 | 15.6 | 4.22 | 325 4.70 15.35 
10.3) ecm 4 176 232 | .760 | 42.0) 13.7 | 4.77 |. 418 3.72 16-32 
AVOCTALE cis BGo hae 187 939 | .780 | 45.6 | 14.7 | 4.50 | 372 4.21 18.84 
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TaBLE 19.—Respiratory exchange in comparison experiments with the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus 
and the Benedict respiration apparatus (spirometer unit). (Without food.)—Continued. 


ong tu > wot 
oO .|0 © sai 3 g ey pe g Composition of 
K ~~ 8 a & oO 45 3 ao ~~ aloe . Fi 
Less. Pala.| 2 lq we expired air. 
‘ q ~ oO o os oO eo, 
Subject, date, method, [7.8 .8)/Fo3s/ 2-5 S| REIS oe] as 
and time. agale2 sl --9/ G8) a8 lesz es 
Sabglnoag ao] € £3 (Bn 8 5°65. Carbon 
eo alx a Bl o 2 883/43 | dioxide, Oxv8e2- 
.é) o) fa < < > e ; 
OT, HA 
Feb. 3, 1912: 
Zuntz-Geppert: C.c. Ce: liters. | c.c. | p. ct. p. ct. 
8h 33™a.m...... 173 | 217 10.800 ; 61.5 | 12.8 | 4.16 | 390 | 4.20 | 15.94 
O' 03) fa. Wiss 5s 176 | 215] .820 | 65.0 | 10.9 | 4.09 | 447 | 4.34 | 15.89 
WAVOTARG 25s. o.nis oss 176 216 | .810 | 68.6 | 11.9 | 4.13 | 419 4.27 15.92 
Spirometer unit: 
Bes OV eats RAR a 193°)| - 238; 2816" )'50 20" 126) | 468" 146385). sate ieee 
9° 57™a.m...... 105:| -244°)° 800!) ‘G28 | 22.751 4275 | ABT lake lesa ccs 
IO’ 26am sass 193 229 +) B45) 1 66:07 47 EY ABB Oa. aleca can oe 
MVETARO ics es 194 BST) | CRO CL.O AIS SON TSN LOOM ca cr oc sleet 
Feb. 6, 1912: 
Spirometer unit: 
65 29™a.m...... 386.) 202°)’ <920" | 60.8) 13.2") 4.40 4a? | xo lcetean 
CL DOO Re Bsse toa: 178 199 | .805 | 58.0 | 12.6 | 4.30 |:-424 |........1.0..6.. 
i fae) © rs Waren 1820 |. 498 -|,"/02071 66.61.1136) | 450-406 o es aes oa 
1 foe | ght: 9 +s Woe TSSe QED RBS 167: Onlelh. O274- 42: | ADL ly eae 
ANVOVELO oi ic ede es 182 BOF | BOE N BELO) TS56 7) SE 4B: | SORA oe cs staicel ters aoatets 
Zuntz-Geppert: 
72 538" a.m...... 182 | 212] .860 | 60.0 | 12.0 | 4.35 | 434 | 4.21 16.22 
8: 14 avn ore 187 | 215 | .865 | 62.5 | 11.3 | 4.42 | 471 | 4.25 | 16.21 
Cees bane Sie 1 eee 179 | 220] .815 | 59.0 | 12.9 | 4.46 | 413 | 4.04 | 16.20 
IBV OPORC Soro arennkeee 183 216 845 | 60.5 | 12.1 | 4.41 | 489 AS 16.21 
Feb. 8, 1912: 
Zuntz-Geppert: 
65 40™a.m...... 180 212 | .850 | 64.5.) 16.2 | 4.59 | 338 3.95 16.49 
TOR Vases aks 179 224 | .800 | 60.5 | 14.6 | 4.60 | 382 3.93 16.20 
FSO Os. on cst 185 | 218 | .845 | 59.5 | 14.4 | 4.52 | 379 | 4.16 | 16.21 
AVOTALO 6 br seitr aie 181 218 | .830 | 61.6 | 18.1 | 4.87 | 366 4.01 16.30 
Spirometer unit: 
85 04™a.m...... 189 2432) 2886 OL. 62S ss, 124 10 450 ees cela d ae 
SQA Oss ees evens S71 SIT) 28807 63-5) 1S. 6A 1b 52426) snares erate cee at 
IA VETARO 5. Sie sais ne ie 188 215 | .875 | 62 LS 28: | ESTO: SABE VE ls ee are alone as 
Feb. 10, 1912: 
Spirometer unit: 
6534™a.m...... 190 216)": 8803|(66-5 5) 21534 4a aT ae esss/alaussamnetens 
C6 59>" ay Masai: 187 213 | .880 | 62.0 O360 4 26 Dads coc eesnler see 
7 fie: ate + «Peete 178 222 1 800 NOL. Ol ae 24: Sa1Gr A005 Sec cycler arias 
AVOTROO sya) i aia aeveis 185 B17 Wi) 5866 CSO IO.T Nig SO. | BOO bse ccc leists lsttie eteae’ s 
Zuntz-Geppert: 
7) 54M a.m...... 177 | 209 | .845 | 62.0 | 11.7 | 3.79 | 390 | 4.71 15.59 
824s BAM sro ses 187 218 860 | 63.5 | 11.3 | 4.22 | 444 4.46 15.93 
BA NOCPRBO sos: Sed sre hioue 182 214 850 | 68.0 | 11.5 | 4.01 | 417 4.59 15.76 
PaB od 
Feb. 5, 1912: 
Spirometer unit: 
9° 01™a.m...... 2087 2386 SOBc 8086-10 Fede 4-42 COL! es 5 corte e| enc eeeales 
i229) animes c3c TOBY 230 SLB Siz sOsle Bt i kao aOLOo ls, swt acalieee eee cee 
OQ (44 “g5ms 24: 194°) 233.) .835777..8 | 9.8 | 4.47 | 5680. 6 coe Aa. 
10-20) "a. at 195)) -236>) «;626') 75.851 8.8 14.48 | G44 toes hess sce 
AVerage: 2 23.6 cies 197: | 0863) C86. 7726" 8 267|) Soh b GAO ic ctaels vce aes 


1Exact time not known. 
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TABLE 19.—Respiratory exchange in comparison experiments with the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus 
and the Benedict respiration apparatus (spirometer unit). (Without food.)—Continued. 


>) 1 he 1 ht 1 
MS) is .j|-2 © > Y $ & ato i Composition of 
ic Sia & ogils a6 sah A fA ‘ 
; 2S5| ay “gia. | Belaeg |88 expired air. 
Subject, date, method, [8 - fos| $3 £ he Lee a8 
and time. eg klatsl --9/ G8 | 8 ess ef 
Sablpodg BS) £ £3 [Bea 8 53 ©! Carbon 
Boalwael o | & | "|B 85/3 | dioxide, Oxveen- 
1S) ie) oa < < > > 
P. F. J. —Continued. 
Feb. 5, 1912—Continued. 
Zuntz-Geppert: C.C. €.¢. liters. | c.c. Diets | ps tt: 
105 48™a.m...... 177 | 236 (0.750 | 71.5 | 8.0] 3.69 | 556 | 4.83 | 14.89 
LY 23: a. mints: 191°} 248 ;°.770'| 71.0 | 7.8 | 4.17 | 641 | 4.62 | 15.27 
1b pe” Oe ea era 200 | 270| .740| 72.5| 8.0] 4.31 | 653 | 4.67 | 15.02 
URSTOPRGBO 5055 5.5:5)5.35638 189 261 | .766 | 71.6 7.9 | 4.06 | 617 4.71 15.06 
Feb. 7, 1912: 
Zuntz-Geppert: 
8) 45™a.m...... 207 | 259; .800 | 80.5 | 6.3 | 4.20] 789 | 4.96 | 15.03 
O12 -<anty. fea: 208 | 257); .810| 77.5 | 7.5 | 4.30 | 677 | 4.87 | 15.19 
9.586) ass. ees. 190 | 251 {| .755 | 75.0} 8.6 | 3.85 | 646] 4.96 | 14.75 
10-06: <@.:ms ccs 194 | 250] .775 | 70.5| 8.6] 4.24] 591; 4.61 | 15.32 
AVOPREO 25 disse ahs 200 254 | .785 | 76.0 7.7 | 4.18 | 661 4.85 15.07 
Spirometer unit: 
105 35 a.m...... $88 ||, (244) 27 7071.64-6) 1610.8) 45685) 614 oe ee ee 
100) “aomicas. x 188:; <229:| -°8209/°67.6 | 10-8:}:4-57)| S13) 5 ccc. 
11.20 acme. 172 2S ee AOU OL Oo LO 4 SS. | LOCO occa let aeeee oe 
2441 Calms cus 188) 3247, | 4760) 60.0 [11.2 |4 58" |-496 0.2.0.0 ssl ene 
AVOTARO og otra sc likes 184 BSG eae POO LONE Lae NB SOG: | lO o a nt oie |e cist 
J: BP: 
Feb. 12, 1912: 
Spirometer unit: 
8) 55" a.m...... 203):| 2272::\ 7455/5920 9.4 | 90 | CObR et ee 
9: 20 sO. hy iaaa 201 241 | .835 | 57.5 SsO Ra O2 GGG al oc .ccras| ete 
9°44" acm 3s 183 227), (8. 8001-0070 ol P22 A885 <O20: Leen. so sl oee ts ae 
LONE Bs 1 ee 104" 2270. S00: roa: | £06 45008 | OLUs at ete tee ee 
MU OLRRO ohio ctats atten: 195 | 242) .805 | 57.0 OT NW BeOS NCIC ee ce wl een ete 
Zuntz-Geppert: 
11507™a.m...... 194 | 254] .765 | 50.5 | 11.3 | 5.29 | 559 | 3.70 | 16.38 
yy Ieee ae ves 1 acre 184 | 245] .750 | 54.0] 11.8 | 4.04 | 404] 4.59 | 15.19 
AVOEREO Gees see roe 189 260 | .760 | 52.6 | 11.6 | 4.67 | 482 4.15 15.79 
H.W. E. 
Feb. 14, 1912: 
Spirometer unit: 
6231™a.m...... 1865) 6200 | S80 476 ct D6 4 B62 PATS ss ahs tcc auellc cece 
655" -a200's5 os 3. 1865) 22445) 870\-48 0 (eI OMn a 538 | RAO 2th eck fers cake aes 
fae’ Nae Se sere 201) | 204 |) .9852156U:.0)| 10.9" | 24798") G46) | a. os ls eee 
AVGTARG 2 Noise ds 191 210 }\-. O10.) £950) IT h | 4269: | BOL | 2 ee visicis|ccatereuetase 
Zuntz-Geppert: 
8) 00™a.m...... 201 | 221] .910} 50.0 | 10.9 | 4.60 | 495 | 4.39 | 16.24 
8°38 a.m ce... 194 | 237 | .820 | 47.5 | 10.2 | 4.59 | 530 | 4.26 | 15.97 
AV OPAMG 556 fs circ cic 198 229 | .865 | 49.0 | 10.6 | 4.60 | 513 4.83 16.11 
AH. Be. 
Feb. 20, 1912: 
Spirometer unit: 
8) O0l™a.m...... 201} .-23011 (2840) 70503] "44 2514520) WwAQTel os socaacle cea: 
SRSOo Ge Bieri. 4 177 229 | .775 | 63.0 | 13.4 | 4.7 ADB Ge dc, sb ella hens ae 
0: 00! 89m... 151 206 | .735 | 60.5 | 13.2 | 4.2 SUG esseghsh vere rule wacts 
O20) a. m.c2s5 BIOs). VIS 5). 8204160; Bel 1S. 82 AT | AAG eee terete licls wee. one 
AVOTREG is lin fees LTT Ni BES ASTOR GAOL SRT NER T NBL Wietechis Grek cil tacabeispets 
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TABLE 19.—Respiratory exchange in comparison experiments with the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus 
and the Benedict respiration apparatus (spirometer unit). (Without food.)—Continued. 


o 0 b> 1 t fs 8 ' 
3 oo w | 2 Slee 3 Composition of 
5 + S| 3 oO 3 aAo Ne d ired ai 
: 285i ia ea} a.| #2 las w expired air. 
Subject, date, method, |° 4.8 be os S.8 S|) eR Loe) os 
and time. ag Blac s pe ge fo & ag o€ 
S2glh>o-a| ao| & ES [S-a 3 55. Carbon 
BO Ale a2 Bl o g 2 18 8S1S | dioxide, Oxveer- 
') (2) fa < < > > ; 
* H. B. L—Continued. 
Feb. 20, 1912—Continued. 
Zuntz-Geppert: C.c. C6: liters. | c.c. p. ct p.ct. 
105 14™a.m...... 179 22010 .290 | 62-5: | 12.9 14.73%)... ... 3.81 16.37 
10 240 Val mn eta 183 | 231 | .795 | 65.5 | 13.5 | 4.78 | 427 | 3.85 | 16.33 
ne WE Saat ae 3 carr 191 229 830 | 64.0 | 13.3 | 5.09 | 458 3.78 16.59 
AVETAROT foiz,s\c nies 184 229 805 | 64.0 | 13.2 | 4.87 | 443 3.81 16.43 
Feb. 21, 1912: 
Zuntz-Geppert: 
12449" p.m...... 171 229 | .745 | 59.5 | 13.7 | 4.68 | 411 3.68 16.31 
2 OS aT oss re 177 | 229 | .775:| 63.0) 15,0) 4.67°|°374| -3.82,- | 16:27 
= Tae 1! eae Oe: eee 160 202 790 | 66.0 | 16.7 | 4.93 | 354 3.27 17.02 
1.23 DEIR cis sis 189 237 800 | 67.5 | 14.5 | 5.33 | 445 3.58 16.69 
AN CTAQO Ho's ko. tia ie\s 174 224 775 | 64.0 | 15.0 | 4.90 | 396 3.59 16.57 
Spirometer unit: 
J) 28 ps Ms. 197 Zant he 830") 63826") 14.055 y 465473 oie sacs cloaeescee 
2.30) “ps. Ms e823 BOT NS ic. raeey ie cae BOB, CIB Nise coon an Nca scl sateen eal aaa aes eee 
2 60: Din. 3s 5 1 7 Ba eee aed Se pe GES OF) MOET ec s oa oo | sy pemertoe te | Canes esr 
37.04 SDF IRs sic: 191 2OT  £O5. | 64.0) 1525: (2b 260s 430c12 a ao ccle averse: 
PA VOETERO ihc cee 193 298 | <81O CRO. VALE D OOO Lb Oa aan tat els toes 
Feb. 28, 1912:? 
Spirometer unit: ~ 
yale? Y foey «up 0: Wem Re 180 229 | .785 | 63.0 | 15 DLE AVS ee ait creases ee 
S244. pom ssoa- S09 | Bcc eres 64200 1S Gh OL sOuhaod Pon eee, sees 
444 POMe cies 191 236 SIOWS66 LO loeb sbde| 43 leone ccrclnee eee ore 
AV ELMO ic5 5 he 5 Syst 185 233 TOO | CEE ON 1D OO COG LEAT nie Situs tue eet ae 
Zuntz-Geppert: 
3513™p.m......| 181 229 | .785 | 63.5 | 14.6 | 5.03 | 414 3.62 16.58 
AOU pam as 5-4 186 233 | .800 | 67.0 | 15.6 | 5.04 | 388 3.72 16.51 
(AV EPSRLOt ates oeu8s 184 231 | .7965 | 66.5 | 15.0 -O4 | 401 3.67 16.56 
M.B. 
Feb. 22, 1912: 
Spirometer unit: 
82 268s mis 180 229) ||| 37852) GO. og CI4S 0b oOSs| aS bier aes alee cee 
9 24 ame be 1635 |) 205 el 90 AOC 257 | LS spa A: SOR a Nee on) ee reo 
AN OTARO oo fea hes awe 172 217 290: |: BOON TOO NRT T De ON ee ates cat Shtectae 
Zuntz-Geppert: 
9h 02™a.m...... 167 206 | .810 | 59.5 | 13.3 | 4.33 | 407 3.89 16.36 
De SOm 8s Te ee 0 169 202 815 | 58.0} 14.1 | 3.98 | 352 4.18 16.05 
AAVOEPREO) . ciccicu os at 168 204 815 | 59.0 | 18.7 | 4.16 | 376 4.04 16.21 
Feb. 27, 1912: 
Zuntz-Geppert: 
SOS acme 184 213 | .865 | 64.0 | 13.7 | 4.44 | 398 4.17 16.28 
O50) 2a. M2 es: 202 228 | .890 | 65.0 | 16.0 | 5.24 | 401 3.89 16.70 
10: 41 a5 m3: ss 179 212 | .845 | 62.0] 14.5 | 4.61 | 390 3.90 16.50 
AVOFA@e oc scons aha 188 218 | .860 | 63.5 | 14.7 | 4.76 | 396 3.99 16.49 
Spirometer unit: 
96 07™a.m...... 184 O24! | S20 OZ 2b e108 NETO: (bee lick oes selere concise 
19 O09 Sane ss: 170 176:\\ :.965-| 61.0 | 12.6 (4230) (420 acs Sees 
AVOTAZC asain eb cies LET BOON SEB \ CBO NAG eT i hIOO 1 LOU eos a zcitace lepers auto 


1Subject had light breakfast. 2Subject had light breakfast about 7 a. m. 
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TaBLE 19.—Respiratory exchange in comparison experiments with the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus 
and the Benedict respiration apparatus (spirometer unit). (Without food.)—Continued. 


ee! , he ! U he 1 1 
ae 25 = a s 2 £ ‘ me le Composition of 
wae Tee 5. eS ila. || expired air. 
Subject, date, method, [> §£.8/&o¢/ 2.2 S| a8 les) ag 
and time. ag Bla sl = 5 SF | &alessies 
3. egal as| s"/] eo la 8s! 8.8 
am Blron| ao | & hes [Sec 5) 3°8| Carbon 
BoAMa Al o | S |S" 1S BSS | dioxide, Cxveen 
6) ° fc < < [> > 
M. B.—Continued. 
Mar. 2, 1912: 
Spirometer unit: C0% C.c. liters. | c.c. p. ct. p. ct. 
1512™p. m!..... 171 220 10:00.) 62:0) 149) AO S79 is a tele oe 
2 BG De Wrage ccais 166 216.4... 770.465 6) 1264 4.38.) 496 [06:3 sete es ce os 
3 OO) Be Win dove 179 218 .1- .820:1 64.0) 17.7 |. 6.87 | 864 |e. sla. 
AVOTEGO. oto veces 172 S20") SISO WEGCa NS TSBs) BEV | BBG. corer es leomerie es 
Zuntz-Geppert: 
1550™ p.m...... 172 222 |} .775 | 65.5 | 10.8 | 4.16 | 451 4.16 15.86 
DAR 5 7s aM 2 1c Me pe 161 199 | .810 | 64.0 | 11.3 | 4.21 | 441 3.85 16.41 
4 Ol. Dom. 3s: 175 211 | .825 | 65.5 | 14.7 | 4.72 | 376 3.73 16.63 
POD EIIE fo ieee eee ane 169 211 | .800 | 65.0 | 12.3 | 4.86 | 423 3.91 16.30 
Ma. B. 
Feb. 29, 1912: 
Spirometer unit: 
8h 43™a.m...... 217 200-1 284526528) |-19.9) 1 6685-4" 8500. scree cell castes 
0: 09 BMs ct 226 2650): 360.5| 636°) 19280163055 | 868 cc eee 
Dp Sic von 220 ZOO sano! | ODsoulow Lee | 6502 se SSO dis eel eee 
AVOTERO? oi..55) tee isc ces 221 POR SOLON SOO. ZO wheel O59 7 NO SOM: ero atsiars nls olen etal 
Zuntz-Geppert: 
9) 46™a.m...... 223 260 | .860 | 68.5 | 18.1 | 5.71 | 376 3.94 16.52 
10 48" es es 210 256 | .825 | 56.0 | 19.5 | 4.95 | 304 4.28 15.97 
PV OPRIIG core or se ice 217 258 | .840 | 60.0 | 18.8 | 5.383 | 340 pe | 16.25 
Arithmetical average of all 
experiments with spi- 
Fometer unit. .......5..- 182;|. 219: | .830:|-58-8:|'1258 5} 4.76:| 480) |. occ 2ils..2 ex 
Arithmetical average of all 
experiments with Zuntz- 
Geppert apparatus...... 176.| 220: |.800:| 58.8.) 12.3:| 4.45 | 448 1. eclic vas 


1Subject had light breakfast at about 7 a. m. 


The differences in the individual experiments are given in table 20, 
the values for the spirometer unit being used for the base-line. If 
these differences are considered, it will be found that on the whole the 
variations between the two apparatus are not very large. The 
greatest differences are found with the subject H. F. T., who was an 
extremely difficult subject to work with, as, without consciousness on his 
part, his respiration showed frequent periods of apnoea. It will be 
seen that in nearly all of the experiments with this subject, the carbon- 
dioxide production with the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus is lower than 
with the spirometer unit and that there is a somewhat marked differ- 
ence in the respiratory quotient. There is likewise a large difference 
in the volume per respiration, this volume being much smaller with the 
Zuntz-Geppert apparatus than with the spirometer unit. The subject 
K. H. A. shows a somewhat wide variation on February 2. In the 
experiment on this date, all of the periods with the spirometer unit 
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preceded those with the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus, which may in part 
account for the difference in the results. The value of 144 c.c. per 
minute for the carbon-dioxide production for the period beginning at 
11° 20™ a. m. is probably incorrect, although there are no indications 
that there was an error in the technique. The results with H. H. A. 
show good agreement, with the exception of those obtained in the 
first experiment, in which the values for the spirometer unit show a 
markedly higher metabolism than those for the Zuntz-Geppert appa- 
ratus. With P. F. J. the differences are both plus and minus. The 
high average obtained for the oxygen consumption on February 5 with 


TABLE 20.—Variations of average results obtained with the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus from those 
obtained with the Benedict respiration apparatus (spirometer unit). 


Pb Oxygen Reapirs- | Average Average Ventila- Volume 

Subject. Date. elimi- absorbed tory pulse- neta tion per Lave 
nated per, P® | quotient.| rate. lon- | minute | respira- 

i warong minute. rate. |(reduced).| tion. 

1912 Cc. Cc. 

es ieee Jan. 18 —14 — 2 —0.07 |; + 1.0} 41.1 —0.31 — 98 
Jan. 19 —30 -—-1 — 145 | BRD!) “prev, a= 468 —101 

Jan. 27 —14 — 5 — .050 | — 2.0; + .9 eas — 93 

Jan. 29 —25 +1 — .155| —1.0|; — .6 | — .67 — 48 

Jan. 30} +7 —3 |+ .045|-—1.5/+ 4 | + .21 }+ 2 

iH Ait ee Feb. 2 —39 — 8 — .150| — 2.5} + .8 — .69 —107 
Feb. 19 | +12 +5 |+ .03 | + 1.0] +2.8 | + .06 — 8l 

ps es ae .| Feb. 3 —19 —21 — .01 + 1.5|/ — .8 — .60 — 37 
Feb. 6 +1 +13 — .05 + 2.5) — .5 — .04 + 7 

Feb. 8 — 7 + 3 — .045; — 1.0; +1.6 — .18 — 65 

Feb. 10 — 3 — 3 — .005 0 + .8 — .28 — 71 

1 LA Ora femeretee Feb. 5 — 8 +15 — .08 — 6.0}; — .6 | — .38 — 28 
Feb. 7 +16 +16 + .01 +10.5 | —4.0 | — .38 + 75 

rel UHR? Lene Feb. 12 — 6 + 8 — .045 | — 4.5 | +1.9 — .26 —134 
FW B.S Feb. 14 + 7 +19 — .045 0 — .5 — .09 + 9 
By Dieccn Feb. 20} + 7 +6 /+ .01 ) — 56 |+ .17 | + 24 
Feb. 21 —19 —15 — .0385 | + 2.0} + .1 — .63 — 60 

Feb. 28 — 1 — 2 0 + 1.0] — .5 — .35 — 23 

1, Gils Ral eerteres Feb. 22 —4 —13 + .025 0 —2.8 —). 68 + 5 
Feb. 27} +11 +18 — .025; + 1.5|/+ .6 | + .26 — 6 

Mar. 2 — 3 — 9 | + .02 — .6| —2.5 — .39 | + 37 

Mas Besa Feb. 29 —A4 — 5 0 — 2.5 | —2.2 — .64 — 14 
Average variation.... 12 9 .05 2.0 2 .38 51 


the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus is due, in part at least, to the high value 
obtained in the last period. If this figure were excluded the results 
obtained forthe oxygen consumption with the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus 
would be similar to those secured with the spirometer unit. The other 
subjects also show both plus and minus variations, so that the results 
obtained with both forms of apparatus are, on the average, comparable. 

If the probability curves for the carbon-dioxide results are examined 
(see fig. 42), it will be found that the total number of periods varying 
1, 2, and 3 per cent from the average is practically the same with both 
forms of apparatus. For instance, in 43 per cent of the periods, the 
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results with the spirometer unit vary morethan 3 per cent, while with the 
Zuntz-Geppert apparatus 50 per cent of the periods show this degree of 
variation. The same is true of the curves for the oxygen consumption, 
these two being even more nearly parallel than those for carbon-dioxide 
production. On the other hand, when the curves for the respiratory 
quotient are plotted, it is seen that there is a very marked difference, the 
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respiratory quotients with the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus being much 
more uniform than those with the spirometer unit. For example, in 53 
per cent of the periods with the spirometer unit the respiratory quotient 
varies 3 per cent or more from the average for the experiment, while with 
the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus only 39 per cent of the periods vary more 
than 3 per cent. Both pulse-rate and respiration-rate have approxi- 
mately the same degree of uniformity with both apparatus, while the 
total ventilation and the volume per respiration are more nearly uniform 
with the spirometer unit than with the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus. 

As will be seen from table 20, the averages of the differences between 
the experiments are somewhat large, showing that, in general, the 
agreement in the results with the two forms of apparatus is not par- 
ticularly good. This lack of agreement is probably due in part to the fact 
that the subjects were not familiar with the apparatus. The difference 
between the averages of all the results with both types of apparatus is 
small, however, (see table 19) andin general the two apparatus give essen- 
tially the same results in the measurement of the respiratory exchange. 


TISSOT APPARATUS AND BENEDICT RESPIRATION APPARATUS 
(TENSION-EQUALIZER UNIT). 

In the first series of experiments in which the Benedict respiration 
apparatus and the Tissot apparatus were compared, the tension- 
equalizer unit was used and the study was carried out in the same 
manner as in previous comparisons. In five of the experiments the 
50-liter Tissot spirometer was employed, the remaining comparisons 
being made with the 200-liter Tissot spirometer. The pneumatic 
nosepieces were used in all of the experiments but one. 

The expired air collected in the Tissot spirometer was sampled by 
drawing portions through a glass tube inserted in a rubber stopper 
placed in the opening at the top of the copper bell. (See Z in figs. 
26 and 27, p. 64.) This tube was attached to a glass sampler, 
with a capacity of 150 c.c. or 300 ¢.c., which was filled with mercury 
and connected with a leveling-bulb. The sampler was provided with 
three-way glass stopcocks. A sample of air was drawn by opening the 
stopcocks and lowering the leveling-bulb; when the sampler was full of 
air, the leveling-bulb was raised and the upper stopcock turned so that 
the air was expelled into the room. When the sampler was again full 
of mercury, the leveling-bulb was lowered and the upper stopcock 
turned so that a second portion of air was drawn from the spirometer; 
this sample was also rejected. Finally, a third portion was drawn and 
reserved for analysis. The analysis was made with the laboratory 
form of the Haldane gas-analysis apparatus, in which the carbon 
dioxide was absorbed by caustic potash and the oxygen by potassium 
pyrogallate. Duplicate analyses of the sample usually agreed to within 
less than 0.04 per cent for both carbon dioxide and oxygen. In some 
cases two samples were drawn and one portion from each analyzed. 
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Usually the apparatus were alternated in each experiment, the appa- 
ratus first used varying. In two experiments the periods with each 
apparatus were in series. The duration of the periods was, as a rule, 
approximately 15 minutes, except when the 50-liter spirometer was used, 
when they were only 10 minutes in length. No special preliminary 
ventilation was obtained with either apparatus, the periods beginning 
about 5 minutes after everything was in readiness. 

The pulse-rate was obtained by means of a Bowles stethoscope placed 
over the heart of the subject. Usually five separate counts, each a full 
minute in duration, were made during a 15-minute period. A graphic 
record of the respiration was secured with a pneumograph placed about 
the lower chest of the subject and connected with a tambour and kymo- 
graph. The external muscular activity of the subject was controlled 
with a pneumograph placed about the hips. Only two subjects were 
used for this series of experiments, H. F. T. and K. H. A., all but one 
of the experiments being made with H. F. T. Both were young men 
who were accustomed to respiration experiments of this type. The 
statistics of the 10 experiments are given in the following pages. In 
addition to the data usually recorded, the average barometric pressure 
and the average temperature of the air in the apparatus are given. 


STATISTICS OF EXPERIMENTS. 


H. F. T., August 8, 1911.—Tension-equalizer unit, 4 periods; Tissot spiro- 
meter, 3 periods; first two periods with tension-equalizer unit; apparatus 
alternated thereafter. Pneumatic nosepieces; 50-liter spirometer. Prelimi- 
nary ventilation for 10 to 12 minutes in the periods with the Tissot apparatus. 
Pulse-rate for the most part uniform in all of the periods. Respiration in the 
various periods similar and fairly regular. This subject had a tendency to 
irregularity in length of individual respirations and some respirations were 
longer than others, with pauses at the end of an expiration. Average baro- 
metric pressure 760.4 mm.; average temperature of air in apparatus 24.4° C. 

H. F. T., August 9, 1911.—Tissot apparatus, 4 periods; tension-equalizer 
unit, 3 periods; periods with each apparatus in series; preliminary period, 
7 minutes. 50-liter spirometer. The nosepieces were not removed during the 
entire series with the Tissot apparatus. Pulse-rate very uniform. Respira- 
tion in the first three periods with the Tissot apparatus somewhat irregular, 
with many periodic pauses; with the tension-equalizer unit, somewhat more 
regular. Average barometric pressure, 759.2 mm.; average temperature of 
air in apparatus, 23.9° C. 

H. F. T., August 23, 1911.—Tension-equalizer unit, 4 periods; Tissot appa- 
ratus, 3 periods; first two and last two periods with tension-equalizer unit. 
Pneumatic nosepieces, both types of apparatus; with Tissot apparatus, 50- 
liter spirometer; nosepieces inserted about 10 minutes before each period 
began. Pulse- and respiration-rates fairly regular. Average barometric 
pressure, 758.9 mm.; average temperature of air in apparatus, 19.2° C. 

H. F. T., August 26, 1911.—Tissot apparatus, 5 periods; tension-equalizer 
apparatus, 4 periods; apparatus alternated. With Tissot apparatus, 50-liter 
spirometer; nosepieces inserted 10 minutes before each period began. Pulse- 
rate uniform. Respiration-rate essentially uniform in all periods. Average 
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barometric pressure, 763.3 mm.; average temperature of air in apparatus, 
19.7° C. 

H. F. T., September 6, 1911.—Tension-equalizer unit, 4 periods; Tissot 
apparatus, 3 periods; periods with tension equalizer and Tissot apparatus in 
series. With Tissot apparatus, 200-liter spirometer. Range in pulse-rate 
about 4 beats per minute in each period. Respiration-rate uniform in entire 
series. Average barometric pressure, 752.3 mm.; average temperature of 
air in apparatus, 24° C. 

H.F.T., September 13, 1911.—Tissot apparatus, 5 periods; tension-equalizer 
unit, 6 periods; apparatus usually alternated. Pneumatic nosepieces with 
both apparatus; 200-liter spirometer with Tissot apparatus. Pulse-rate and 
respiration-rate fairly uniform in the individual periods. Average barometric 
pressure, 760.6 mm.; average temperature of air in apparatus, 20.5° C. 

H. F. T., September 15, 1911.—Tension-equalizer unit, 6 periods; Tissot 
apparatus, 6 periods; preliminary period, 13 minutes; apparatus alternated. 
With Tissot apparatus, 200-liter spirometer. Nosepieces inserted approxi- 
mately 5 minutes before periods with Tissot apparatus began. Both pulse- 
rate and respiration-rate comparatively uniform. In third period with 
tension-equalizer unit, too much oxygen was admitted and the subject accord- 
ingly exhaled against some pressure; the respiration was in consequence 
slightly increased in volume. Average barometric pressure, 766.1 mm.; 
average temperature of air in apparatus, 20.0° C. 

H.F.T., September 18, 1911.—Tissot apparatus, 4 periods; tension-equalizer 
unit, 4 periods; apparatus alternated. With Tissot apparatus, 200-liter 
spirometer. Pulse-rate uniform, except that the range in the last period with 
each apparatus was about 4 beats per minute. Respiration-rate fairly uni- 
form, with occasional pauses at end of expiration. Average barometric pres- 
sure, 762.9 mm.; average temperature of air in apparatus, 20.9° C. 

H. F. T., September 22, 1911.—Tension-equalizer unit, 6 periods; Tissot 
apparatus, 6 periods; apparatus alternated. With Tissot apparatus, 200-liter 
spirometer. Both pulse-rate and respiration-rate regular. Average baro- 
metric pressure, 763.6 mm.; average temperature of air in apparatus, 21.9° C. 

K. H. A., August 5, 1911.—Tension-equalizer unit, 6 periods; Tissot appa- 
ratus, 2 periods; all but fourth and seventh periods with tension-equalizer 
unit. Pneumatic nosepieces with tension-equalizer unit; mouthpiece and 50- 
liter spirometer with Tissot apparatus. Both pulse-rate and respiration-rate 
uniform. Average barometric pressure, 762.0 mm., average temperature of 
air in apparatus, 23.1° C. 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS. 


The results for the periods in all of the experiments and the averages 
for each apparatus, both for the individual experiments and _for all 
of the periods in the study, are given in table 21. It will be seen that 
the grand averages of the values obtained with both apparatus are 
practically identical. These are as follows, the values for the tension- 
equalizer unit preceding: Carbon-dioxide elimination, 165 c.c. and 167 
c.c.; oxygen absorption, 193 c.c., and 194 ¢.c.; respiratory quotient, 0.855 
and 0.860; pulse-rate, 47.0 and 48.0; respiration-rate, 10.1 and 10.2. 
The average values obtained with the Tissot apparatus for the ventila- 
tion of the lungs is 4.26 liters; volume per respiration, 503 c.c. 
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TABLE 21.—Respiratory exchange in comparison experiments with the Tissot apparatus and the 


Benedict respiration apparatus (tension-equalizer unit). (Without food.) 
ov a) b, ' ' 
3 sg 4 es : & F g° 3 Composition of 
saei2 ee ae wel. |e expired air 
k ? SB! og Ya oh Zeige 5 Dp’ alr. 
Subject, date, method, |= 8 4 gos| 23 S| Fe leo as 
and time. a8 Alu! B] -<8 S&/ Ss |essie8 
Bagl>od eo} 8 | £3 [3-5 8] 8°! carbon 
BOAxa Bo |S |S” ERS | dioxide, Oxveen. 
oO o) oa < < > > ‘ 
ts a sare 
Aug. 8, 1911: 

Tension-equalizer unit: | c.c. €.0. liters. | c.c. p. ct. p. ct 
85 43™a.m...... 1770) - 30818 908 382205) TOO rl cc oslo ccdlewdeteatels ooacns 
ee ah ee ESL) IGS SRS SOrOC) TOR ost ot. oe cle bracts babe ae oe 

RG: 20) “Aa WES ae. 159 BO SOG RS VOLE (os aoc cts ci eG cee clea oeiee c 
1436 “Assets: ABO) S206") 5 BSB ASS e SOs ean cl tla dc ape Geese 
Bvreraweeie5.5 cx ea L561 SOON, E7854 GOO LOS Foe Aa ls wanyema dle ae gees 
Tissot: 
10° 09™a.m...... 172 198 | .870 | 50.0 | 10.9 | 4.29 | 462 4.04 16.44 
AD AS. BS, cot 166 187 | .890 | 49.5 | 10.9 | 4.42 | 485 3.79 16.80 
L223. PB. 3s os: 163 183 | .895 | 47.5 | 11.1 | 4.45 | 477 3.70 16.85 
VOR. fee. ks 167 189 | .885 | 49.0 | 11.0 | 4.39 | 475 3.84 16.70 
Aug. 9, 1911: 
Tissot: 
85177 a.m...... btn Pein ered 2 ere S 61,.0:|-10)..3|4 74 9587) S798 alee 
$580 SAR. sak. 162 | 181 | .895 | 48.0] 9.4] 3.93 | 494] 4.16 | 16.42 
9.34 8.:28, 5.2; 194 197 | .985 | 49.0 9.3 | 4.42 | 570 4.41 16.50 
GSS: 8. Wh... .e.. 180 199 | .900 | 48.5 9.5 | 4.39 | 546 4.12 16.49 
AV OLMIG cc. cs Siete 181 192 | .945 | 49.0 9.6 | 4.37 | 542 Bele 16.47 
Tension-equalizer unit: 
10°47 a.m...... 173 BBO OTS. 4S20 [Oras scicise clive aeate Coe me tale e eee 
iD 35 a2. ee. 166 19S.) 2860r! 48.6 TL 2s eee ate as cel aek eee 
£1340 ans. cin 163i) 2183-4 SOO 47.0 TOD eee eC dl os hie oa eis 5 
AVOTACO sic is wens LOT Wi LOGE, POT He act! || LO COs Romine rll tans alsastewiet sien cee eae 
Aug. 23, 1911: 

Tension-equalizer unit: 

96 08™a.m...... 163 LS: 1) 9463. 5 oe, ba (eal | eA, Ea I ATR A O e r 

2 Nik aii eh « Wee ea aa 153 171 | .895 | 43.5 SS ROD tele ees Al eats aoe arden oe ae eee 

$2 200 Mpa ash 148 BGI C2885] AVON LO ioe ale re Slits ovccee ella aoe tere 

12-21. Domes 2s) TG Sial stv bes Seer AG 3B) 180 Fd 5128, e125 crc lanes Ger ata eee 

AVGRAGC. 6 oct ee 157 170 | .925 | 44.6 DisB | ele Cael es cate le, satt eet ee camer ets 
Tissot: 

10° 30™a.m...... 151 180 | .840 | 46.0 | 10.0 | 4.14 | 488 3.70 16.71 

es LO asm ec 155 172 | .900 | 45.0 8.8 | 3.91 | 528 4.00 16.61 

12:45: (O20. 622. 166 | 176 | .950 | 45.0] 9.6 | 4.25 | 529 | 3.78 | 16.87 

AVOTELO Woh 2560 ree 157 176 | .895 | 45.5 9.5 | 4.10 | 615 3.83 16.73 

Aug. 26, 1911: 

issot: 

82 36 a.m...... 184; 204] .900} 50.0] 9.6 | 4.64 | 575] 4.00 | 16.63 

O20 aie vee 170 194 | .880 | 47.0 9.2 | 4.25 | 542 4.05 16.48 

F007 ASM 5. Sec: 161 | 187] .860/] 45.0] 8.7 | 4.05 | 545] 4.01 | 16.44 

LO BO: Sti seis 152 199 | .765 | 44.0 8.9 | 3.88 | 520 3.96 16.06 

iT. 40" 9. 3h. 5. 4% 160 188 | .850 | 44.5 | 10.0 | 4.18 | 495 3.88 16.55 

BVOERBO 55-25 S56 5a 165 194 | .850 | 46.0 9.3 | 4.20 | 535 3.98 16.43 

Tension-equalizer unit: 

85 53™a.m...... 166 184 | .900 | 49.5 DSB ieig ot pare eae lees es a ecteale ticks eke 
O27) (Sa eo. TEGO es ole ee es 46.5 Qi SP es sre teral eestor cel wrvencit svcculistorastl ate 
gn i: a AS 2 eee 154 176 | .875 | 44.0 ba el (eee Jes red ett ee epereetiee |Party or 
1k, 32 asm. faa: 151 174 | .870 | 44.5 OP Fe es peas atlieegeat tees apiece 
AN GPA 6.5 oi Gi eats: UH fl ues bY > Se) Whar c°, 6 al kee“ J 2 lt a oe Pe feces tesa oreerl Para ee 
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TABLE 21.—Respiratory exchange in comparison experiments with the Tissot apparatus and the 
Benedict respiration apparatus (tension-equalizer unit). (Without food.)—Continued. 


ov aa) > ! ! bot 
me a 4 & 188 g Composition of 
2Ss}_4 | es] a aS so || expired air. 

Subject, date, method, 3 aig a o o| &.e 6/88/95: a8 

a ot HEB] o8 ] ot Sas 
and time. go Blm2 3 a3| 4& wa 1S aS os 

Ba glhod ao g £3 3-33 5-2. Carbon |, 
go mk m © > > § Ass dioxide. |V*72°2- 
1é) io) a <q <4 > > 

H. F. T.—Continued. 

Sept. 6, 1911: 

Tension-equalizer unit: | c.c. ¢.C. liters. | c.c. p. ct. p. ct. 
8h 47™a.m...... PA eee ere ee ATION OBS] oe vcccelt oh Relic eeeteee lickers. 2 
97,202 amon 1564) 9 POLO SiS") 4626s) Ora te ce cclieen Re lisa de Se hares 
Uyiee © er Ses amen 166} ADE 8S5 14820, BP sc]. ah ee eee oe a feveeepee es 

10 O78) G350065 sc" 160) 1623); -SSb" 472i OSG res cise le cite she oeyeeees ana 
PAV OTROC so iscekes esis 5,0 166 193 855 | 47.0 DRG |e aiccte alates ctahs suet a ea heen 
Tissot 
10° 37™a.m...... 166:| 1890'} ..880)....... 9.9 | 4.39 | 5385 | 3.83 | 16.71 
1b O48 cas me. 525; 0 Oy eras parecer 47.581 1056: |-4 51° 500.) (S783 boos 
LY 20) as tas. es 165 | 196 | .845 | 48.0} 10.7 | 4.32 | 485 | 3.87 | 16.53 
PVOROMC 52) conse sekese ieess 167 193 865 | 48.0 | 10.4 | 4.41 | 610 3.84 16.62 
Sept. 13, 1911: 

Tissot: 
8b 32™9.m...... 182} 211 | .865 | 55.5 | 9.5 | 4.36 | 552) 4.14 | 16.31 
G44 a..Ms ...45:3 156 | 187] .880/] 51.0] 9.5] 4.02] 509} 3.84 | 16.51 

10: 42° a. OR. < 535s 147 | 186] .790 | 50.0 | 10.8 | 3.65 | 407 | 3.98 | 16.15 
£715- pose 152 | 188) .805 | 48.0 | 11.0 | 4.33 | 480 | 3.49 | 16.85 
Seth: «M58. c)- 00: 1388 | 175| .790 | 45.5 | 10.9 | 3.98 | 443 | 3.45 | 16.81 
PVRARO si5.o0 ie ae seb o8 166 189 820 | 50.0 | 10.3 | 4.07 | 478 3.78 16.53 
Tension-equalizer unit: 
9217™a.m...... 160% 104 38703) BQ eBs lle Oe bree |e [See cat cae a sie kee eae 
40°17 (a.m 3s $640 2200 ch 20 4620 slic SOO n sacral Meuse af scars en Fl eens 
920-20) “acm sas 1624 203-12 OO 1 4620.0 Oa ee tala ents ee eer eee 
19-22 < prima os: 1425 | TSG 27655145 O85 Or Or Cee fe Aer eok ey aes Teese ee 
fea prises 148517190) 52780 1248 26> CAO oases 3] AG een ene ele sent 
PSB api sensei NGO). TSO BAB eAS. SDT es ee he be EE Sie seg na 
AVOCRALO 25k L6E |. AOS.) -8GOW | AU Bi) LOCO. \eceve, coc, alla orien deck fereuehess lier cee arelaee 
Sept. 15, 1911: 

Tension-equalizer unit: 
8218™a.m...... 1904-2026)" 2940!) AT Os] po OcOeees otic Servsetltces en eh sleet we 
OxOS) As ee 4645|, (T89 Cl STOMA T Gil tora i, acral et aliases eeu ome 
O'°59 ema sc: ATIC | 196, S870" 46 os | LO re hace hcl eatin Boe ee erecta 
10°53 "a. ass 1645101923) S665 174550! | TOCBa la caer bie at eee seeker ncee 

OMbT ee mee tee oe 102 Unt ars ae 44-6. (> SiGe aslo cee Aes Water len arias 
TOF eae atc ys 164 TOR 830" 4390 IOS oa eter. oceathl ceo aetolere otal ve 
AN GEOL us. o-ciisi tosis LED sh LOG CSTO LoD: LOR Na cin cel ata ciay cre eas Ree [ctsioces vers 
Tissot: 
85 43™a.m...... DOG? |anteetclscae tess 4625 | OS" PA ES 16883)" 3266 lee 
O- S68. Discs ss 163 188 | .865 | 48.5 | 10.1 | 4.62 | 545 3.49 17.06 
1022)". an bocce 149 | 185] .805 | 46.5 | 9.7] 4.23 | 522] 3.50 | 16.82 
1-25 aoms se os: 144 | 185] .780 | 45.0] 9.9 | 4.46] 545] 3.20 | 17.05 
12-48% pits... s: 161 | 197] .820/] 46.0] 9.6] 4.30] 539] 3.73 | 16.59 
16€5 pss cca 171| 209) .820 | 45.0 | 11.4] 5.26) 551 | 3.22) | 17.19 
AVOFAGO. =). c aaa see's 167 | 193 | .815 | 46.6 | 10.0 | 4.61 | 689 | 3.47 | 16.94 
Sept. 18, 1911: 

Tissot: 

9645™a.m...... BSG atsntoectaleae.cess 4S) B 5 /O).68:|| 4.061 S18 S878" lc csan 3 
TO SBT ay sees. 167.) 192.) .860°|:..25.0 9.5 | 3.92 | 498} 3.95 | 16.51 
10254. as Mins Mec 149 | 185; .805 | 42.0] 8.7] 3.75 | 516] 3.95 | 16.43 
VE2h reps Me sete 156 | 187] .8385 | 48.0] 9.6] 4.00 | 502| 3.87 | 16.65 
AVOTALO Fel oiciesieia ies 1&4 1865 | .880 | 48.0 9.3 | 3.93 | 509 8.89 16.68 
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TABLE 21.—Respiratory exchange in comparison experiments with the Tissot apparatus and the 


Benedict respiration apparatus (tension-equalizer unit). (Without food.)—Continued. 
ow 1h by ht 1 
= 2 g re = oe a £ d AS 2 Composition of 
ses 5 | ee] 6 eS ia > || expired air. 
Subject, date, method, 3A 4 x os pe S| RB [Ss ) ag 
° (>) ot |S xa 4 
and time. ag we B38 ee | hH&alessies 
ag>od os) 8 | §3 (eas 8-2] Carbon 
goAmMa@ Bl o | § | $* 1883/3 | dioxide. Oxvee 
oO e) = < < > a ; 
H,. F. T.—Continued. 
Sept. 18, 1911—Continued. 

Tension-equalizer unit: | c.c. 6.0. liters. | c.c. p. ct. p. ct. 
CS Dr: ae vs us Sis co ae Ue: Mel at | 2s 2 eee oe Par Peel en ee oe Loner oe 
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Sept. 22, 1911: 
Tension-equalizer unit: 
8h 49™a.m...... EGO!) 22022) 390314660) S562 | earn ieee al cee aid es 
9:49 “asm... is: LOGS 20Gb ss ZBR ATa HO ciel eter a's sens Sie al wetter 
1O04E BoM ee 151 10013076) (4720) TOS aos cao ik ieee ee 
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Tissot: 

96 21™a,m...... 158 | 189] .840 | 48.0] 10.2] 3.95 | 462] 4.05 | 16.30 
AOG15) (aces te 159 | 190] .835 | 47.5] 10.1! 4.03 | 476] 4.00 | 16.36 
TOO ans ka 158 | 191] .830] 48.0] 10.1] 3.79 | 444] 4.23 | 16.07 
e O Teles y Gate an 2+ Geen 158 | 189] .840 | 46.5 | 9.8] 3.77 | 457 | 4.24 | 16.09 
1825" pease ss 162 190 | .850 | 46.0 | 11.1 | 3.95 | 423 4.15 16.25 
fe Yeah wy agen 161 | 191) .840 | 46.5 | 10.9 | 3.98 | 432 | 4.08 | 16.28 

PV CTAB. 5 )50i aig 4 ots 159 190 | .840 | 47.0 | 10.4 | 3.91 | 449 4.18 16.238 
Sy « ee. 

Aug. 5, 1911: 
Tension-equalizer unit: 
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Tissot: 

105 50™a.m...... 209 | 237] .885 | 56.5 | 13.0 | 4.84 | 442 | 4.35 | 16.16 

i YE 7 a «1 Ree 208 | 241} .865 | 57.0 | 10.8 | 4.67 | 513 | 4.48 | 15.93 

Average............ 209 | 239| .870| 57.0 | 11.9| 4.76 | 478 | 4.42 | 16.06 
Arithmetical average of all 
experiments with ten- 

sion-equalizer unit...... 565;) 3934-8667)’ 47-0) | 2008s cceechis ces celbenrnoe 
Arithmetical average of all 
experiments with Tissot 

apnarats ooh ee 167 | 194) .860 | 48.0 | 10.2 | 4.26 | 503 
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The variations in the averages for both apparatus in each experi- 
ment are given in table 22, the values for the tension-equalizer unit 
being used for the base-line. These variations ranged for the carbon- 
dioxide elimination from +14 to —14, with an average of +6; for the 
oxygen consumption from +16 to —11, with an average of +5; for 
the respiratory quotient from +0.06 to —0.06, with an average of 
+().035. The average pulse-rate and respiration-rate do not show 
much variation. 

The data for the probability curves have also been calculated, and 
the curves are given in figure 43. The uniformity for all of the factors 
measured is practically the same with both types of apparatus. As has 
been stated, all of the comparisons but one were made with the same 


TABLE 22.—Variations of average results obtained with the Tissot apparatus from those obtained 
with the tension-equalizer unit. 


rs a Oxygen | Respira- | Average Average 
Subject. Date. i absorbed tory pulse- show med 
eliminated : tion- 
per minute. per minute. | quotient.| rate. bale 
1911 Ce. Ce 
BD oasis orcas: Aug. 8 —7 —11 +0.015 | —1.0 | +0.3 
Aug. 9 +14 + 4 + .055 | +1.5 —1.0 
Aug. 23 0 A nen ORO ECT fe 
Aug. 26 + 7 +16 — .040 0 + .2 
Sept. 6 + 2 0 + .010 | +1.0 + .8 
Sept. 13 +1 — 3 + .020 | +2.5 + .3 
Sept. 15 —14 =— 2 14 000 EO | 8 
Sept. 18 — 1 +1 — .010;}+ .5 |+4+ .2 
Sept. 22 +6 eae es ae a a ee 
5 605) 3s Ey ese ran aca ir Aug. 5 +10 + 3 + .025 | +2.5 — .3 
Average variation............... 6 5 0.035 1.0 0.4 


subject. The results obtained with this subject are more likely to be 
variable than with many other subjects because of frequent apnoea, 
but a study of the variations will show that these are as likely to be in 
one direction as in the other, while the average difference is small. In 
the experiment which contained the greatest number of periods—that 
on September 13—the averages are almost identical. The results as a 
whole indicate that the respiratory exchange as measured by the Tissot 
apparatus and the tension-equalizer unit is essentially the same. 
TISSOT APPARATUS AND BENEDICT RESPIRATION APPARATUS 
(SPIROMETER UNIT). 

The second series of experiments comparing the respiratory exchange 
as measured by the Benedict respiration apparatus and the Tissot 
apparatus was made with the spirometer unit, the pneumatic nose- 
pieces being used unless otherwise stated. With the Tissot apparatus, 
the 200-liter spirometer was used and also the glass nosepieces, except 
as noted in the statistics. The samples of air for the Tissot apparatus 
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were collected and analyzed in the same manner as in the previous com- 
parison with the tension-equalizer unit. The periods with the two 
forms of apparatus were either alternated or in series, and usually of 
about 15 minutes duration, with a preliminary ventilation of approxi- 
mately 5 minutes for each period. 

The pulse-rate was obtained as usual by means of a Bowles stetho- 
scope, with ordinarily 5 counts in each 15-minute period. In the 
periods with the spirometer unit the respiration was recorded from the 
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PER CENT OF VARIATION 
Fic. 43.—Probability curves for the series of comparison experiments with the tension-equalizer 
unit and the Tissot apparatus. 


The ordinates indicate the percentage of the total number of periods and the abscisse the 
percentage of variation from the average. 


spirometer bell; with the Tissot apparatus, the records were made from 
the chest pneumograph as in the previous comparison. Except in the 
experiments with E. W. H., the muscular activity was recorded from 
a pneumograph placed about the hips of the subject, as in the first series 
of comparisons with the Tissot apparatus. The subjects were all assis- 
tants in the Laboratory, with the exception of J. H. H.,and had acted as 
subjects in previous respiration experiments with the spirometer unit. 
J. H. H. was familiar with both of the apparatus compared, although he 
had never been used before in a comparison experiment. 
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The statistics of the 17 experiments are given in the following pages. 
As in the previous comparison, the average barometric pressure and 
the average temperature of the air in the apparatus are added to the 
data usually presented. 


STATISTICS OF EXPERIMENTS. 


K. H. A., June 4, 1912.—Spirometer unit, 5 periods; Tissot apparatus, 3 
periods; preliminary period, 1 hour 2 minutes; first two periods, spirometer 
unit; apparatus alternated thereafter. Glass nosepieces tested with soapsuds 
for periods with Tissot apparatus. Pulse-rate varied in range in individual 
periods from 3 to 9 beats per minute. Respiration-rate remarkably uniform 
in all periods. Average barometric pressure, 755.7 mm.; average temperature 
of air in apparatus, 27.2° C. 

K. H. A., June 7, 1912.—Tissot apparatus, 4 periods; spirometer unit, 4 
periods; preliminary period, 49 minutes; apparatus alternated. Glass nose- 
pieces tested with soapsuds for each period with Tissot apparatus and found 
without leak. Subject drowsy at times. Pulse-rate uniform. Respiration- 
rate very uniform, but depth of respiration varied somewhat. Average baro- 
metric pressure, 758.2 mm.; average temperature of air in apparatus, 21.7° C. 

P. F. J., June 6, 1912.—Spirometer unit, 5 periods; Tissot apparatus, 
2 periods; first three periods with spirometer unit, apparatus alternating 
thereafter. Glass nosepieces for Tissot apparatus tested with soapsuds. 
Respiration-rate in third and last periods of experiment (with spirometer unit) 
somewhat irregular toward end of periods, probably due to drowsiness of sub- 
ject. Average barometric pressure, 758.8 mm.; average temperature of air 
in apparatus, 24.5° C. 

P. F. J., June 8, 1912.—Tissot apparatus, 3 periods; spirometer unit, 4 
periods; periods with each apparatus in series. Range in pulse-rate approxi- 
mately 4 beats per minute in the individual periods. Respiration with 
spirometer unit in first two periods regular; in third period very rapid and 
shallow; in fourth period regular. Respiration with Tissot apparatus regular 
throughout all periods. Average barometric pressure, 764.6 mm.; average 
temperature of air in apparatus, 20.8° C. 

J. B. T., June 10, 1912.—Spirometer unit, 4 periods; Tissot apparatus, 
3 periods; first two periods with spirometer unit, apparatus alternating there- 
after. Respiration-rate in all periods regular. Average barometric pressure, 
765.2 mm.; average temperature of air in apparatus, 20.2° C. 

J. B. T., June 12, 1912.—Tissot apparatus, 3 periods; spirometer unit, 4 
periods; periods with each apparatus in series. Tests made with soapsuds 
before each period for leaks around nosepieces. Both pulse-rate and respira- 
tion-rate regular in all periods. Average barometric pressure, 754.8 mm. ; 
average temperature of air in apparatus, 24.1° C. 

J.B. T., June 21, 1912.—Spirometer unit, 4 periods; Tissot apparatus, 3 
periods; preliminary period, 39 minutes; first two periods with spirometer 
unit, apparatus alternating thereafter. Pulse-rate uniform, except in last 
period of experiment (with Tissot apparatus) when there was a range of 5 
beats per minute. Respiration-rate in all periods regular. Average baro- 
metric pressure, 760.1 mm.; average temperature of air in apparatus, 25.7° C. 

J. W. P., June 14, 1912.—Tissot apparatus, 3 periods; spirometer unit, 
4 periods; periods with each apparatus in series. Pneumatic nosepieces with 
both apparatus. Pulse-rate in first period with Tissot apparatus irregular; 
in other periods fairly regular, range being approximately 3 to 4 beats per 
minute. Respiration regular in rate, but somewhat irregular in depth in all 
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of the periods; particularly in last two periods of experiment (with spirometer 
unit). Average barometric pressure, 760.2 mm.; average temperature of air 
in apparatus, 21.2° C. 

J. W. P., June 27, 1912.—Spirometer unit, 4 periods; Tissot apparatus, 2 
periods; first two periods with spirometer unit, apparatus alternating there- 
after. Pneumatic nosepieces used with both forms of apparatus and tested 
for tightness with soapsuds. Pulse-rate very regular in all periods. Respira- 
tion-rate regular in each period. Average barometric pressure, 766.2 mm.; 
average temperature of air in apparatus, 21.8° C. 

J. K. M., June 20, 1912.—Tissot apparatus, 4 periods; spirometer unit, 
4 periods; first two periods with Tissot apparatus, then apparatus alternating, 
and last two periods with spirometer unit. Subject somewhat drowsy in 
second period of experiment (with Tissot apparatus). Range of pulse-rate 
from 4 to 5 beats per minute in all periods. Respiration-rate in all periods 
regular. Average barometric pressure, 754.9 mm.; average temperature of 
air in apparatus, 24.0° C. 

J. K. M., June 26, 1912.—Spirometer unit, 4 periods; Tissot apparatus, 
3 periods; preliminary period, 46 minutes; first two periods with spirometer 
unit, apparatus alternating thereafter. Subject drowsy in second period of 
experiment (with spirometer unit), also in fifth period (with Tissot apparatus). 
He said he preferred the Tissot apparatus because of absence of vibration. 
Pulse-rate varied in different periods in range up to 5 beats per minute. 
Respiration-rate regular in all of the periods; in last period with spirometer 
unit somewhat irregular in depth. Average barometric pressure, 755.5 mm. ; 
average temperature of air in apparatus, 28.6° C. 

J. K. M., June 29, 1912.—Spirometer unit, 4 periods; Tissot apparatus, 
3 periods; first two periods with spirometer unit, then apparatus alternating. 
Nosepieces tested for tightness with soapsuds. Pulse-rate varying in range in 
individual periods from 3 to 9 beats per minute. Respiration-rate regular in 
all periods with both apparatus. Average barometric pressure, 755.6 mm.; 
average temperature of air in apparatus, 27.4° C. 

E. W. H. June 24, 1912.—Spirometer unit, 3 periods; Tissot apparatus, 
3 periods; first two periods with spirometer unit, then apparatus alternating, 
last two periods with Tissot apparatus. Subject sat in a Morris chair, as his 
respiration while lying on his back was so irregular and deep at times that it 
was found impracticable to experiment with him in the latter position. Sub- 
ject somewhat uneasy in several of the periods, especially in the fifth period 
(with spirometer unit), when he moved considerably. This uneasiness 
affected the results. Pulse-rate irregular and wide in range. Respiration 
irregular and uneven in depth. Average barometric pressure, 762.1 mm.; 
average temperature of air in apparatus, 27.9° C. 

E. W. H., June 28, 1912.—Spirometer unit, 4 periods; Tissot apparatus, 
3 periods; first three periods and fifth period with spirometer unit; remaining 
periods with Tissot apparatus. Subject sitting in chair. Nosepieces tested 
with soapsuds. Subject said he liked the spirometer unit better than the 
Tissot apparatus. Pulse-rate irregular, varying widely in the individual peri- 
ods. Respiration somewhat irregular in depth and rate. Average barometric 
pressure, 761.9 mm.; average temperature of air in apparatus, 24.6° C. 

J. H. H., April 14, 1913.—Spirometer unit, 3 periods; Tissot apparatus, 
3 periods; preliminary period, 1 hour 14 minutes; periods with each apparatus 
in series. Mouthpiece used. Pulse-rate fairly regular. Normal respiration- 
rate, 19 per minute;! respiration during experiment uniform in character in 


1In the later experiments it was made a part of the routine to record the normal respira- 
tion-rate before the experiment began. 
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both series of periods. Average barometric pressure, 755.2 mm.; average 
temperature of air in apparatus, 16.5° C. 

J. H. H., April 16, 1913.—Tissot apparatus, 3 periods; spirometer unit, 
3 periods; preliminary period, 1 hour 6 minutes; periods with each apparatus 
in series. Mouthpiece used. Subject said he noted but little difference 
between the apparatus. Pulse-rate very uniform. Normal respiration-rate 
19 to 20 per minute; respiration very uniform in character throughout experi- 
ment. Average barometric pressure, 751.8 mm.; average temperature of air 
with Tissot apparatus, 17.6° C.; with spirometer unit, 20° C. 

J. H. H., April 17, 1913.—Tissot apparatus, 4 periods; spirometer unit, 
4 periods; preliminary period, 1 hour 12 minutes; apparatus alternated. 
Mouthpiece used. Pulse-rate very uniform. Normal respiration-rate 22 
per minute; respiration in experiment uniform in all periods. Average baro- 
metric pressure, 756 mm.; average temperature of air in apparatus, 18.4° C. 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS. 


The results of the comparisons of the respiratory exchange as 
measured with the Tissot apparatus and the spirometer unit are given 
in table 23. The grand averages for the two methods show a dif- 
ference of 2 c.c. for the carbon-dioxide production, that for the Tissot 
apparatus being 192 c.c. and for the spirometer unit 190 c.c. The 
values for the oxygen consumption vary 9 c¢.c., being 242 c.c. for the 
Tissot apparatus and 233 c.c. for the spirometer unit. The average 
respiratory quotients are within 0.02, 2. e., 0.795 for the Tissot appa- 
ratus and 0.815 for the spirometer unit. The other factors agree very 
fairly, the pulse-rate and respiration-rate for the Tissot apparatus being 
60.5 and 13.9 respectively and for the spirometer unit 60.5 and 12.4 re- 
spectively. The ventilation of the lungs is almost identical with the two 
forms of apparatus, 5 liters and 4.96 liters, but the volume per respira- 
tion is somewhat smaller with the Tissot apparatus, this being 445 c.c. 
as compared with 509 c.c. 
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TaBLE 23.—Respiratory exchange in comparison experiments with the Tissot apparatus and the 
Benedict respiration apparatus (spirometer unit). (Without food.) 


ow a) > U he 8 
$2 12 6 eee E! S; }ae g _ | Composition of 
oa £ eo e168. 2 = a. | &| expired air. 
Subject, date, method, [© 6/835 | RS) ee lof) as 
and time aHdlaesl 7-01 88| 88 Bez cs 
* Sn ulp ta ae) 8 3-3 mAs aa C 
= o'd| om a 5 3/35 arbon 
gO Alx a Bl © > £ 1885/3 | dioxide, O*veen- 
oO oe) ia < < > > 
} ey: Bae 
June 4, 1912: 
Spirometer unit: C.C. C.c. liters.| c.c. | p.ct. | p. ct. 
96510™a.m...... 187 28540: TAB: 16636 | 19586.) 4.77 | 4600. ok les ccwe 
0 30: moe. ok 183 AES ROD Oak: Lee 4 96) ABGel = eee wane F205 asia as 
30 2) (Boh... ness 195 2ES:)| tho | Gosek | Aas: |: 65 22-1 4B Loc ea Peien oe 
SE Ob VAS: 183 2k SFO) 63-6. | 138) | S092) 486 eg ee nas 
E0746 see w..t 202 S621. SOD S620) T8270 BTS aOT. a cine co Nee re ks 
BVOEREO osc tisis ie sks 190}; 2BUO FOO | G48 NLS 6 WOO! | AGE a2 ste eile eas 4 
Tissot: 
95 55"a.m......| 195 244 | .800 | 56.0 | 13.5 | 4.96 | 440 3.95 16.23 
BG. 42 60s ks. + 195 247 | .790 | 55.0 | 14.2 | 4.99 | 419 3.94 16.22 
Dic 2a Bs) Weve sa 189 237} . 800 | 52.0 | 15:F 1 S11: | 392 3.72 16.50 
AVEPALO ono ess 193 2438 | .796 | 54.6 | 14.6 | 6.02 | 417 3.87 16.32 
June 7, 1912: 
Tissot: 
96 O01l™a.m...... 179 232 | .770 | 44.0 | 14.4 | 4.74 | 395 3.80 16.28 
O42 BOM. oes 169 211 | .800 | 46.0 | 14.9 | 4.36 | 352 3.91 16.30 
pS ae ar: See: 197 237 | .830 | 51.0 | 15.0 | 5.26 | 423 3.76 16.59 
Pe 35.8. mM. 180 231 | .780 | 45.0 | 14.9 | 4.89 | 389 3 fer fa k 16.45 
AVOPRGO GS oor ie eos 181 228 | .795 | 46.5 | 14.8 | 4.81 | 390 3.80 16.41 
Spirometer unit: 
96 29™a.m...... 181 246.1 S80 |: 44.8 | 34:6 °5|-5500: | 423 joc linc ee 
10. O04 O35. 6.57. 179 224 SRO a B16 8. 1.609 | 400 oes wclsoenars 
1OSe: aeamM. < se 180 20832366 4626 (IS. O20 PATO S eee arc. cnc| Se ete 
nS Eis 7s a ae «Wi 181 220'.\\.<825)|"45°.0: |. 14°54 155 208)| 4280 | S2en eee |e eee 
AVOPAGC. 2. cece eas 180 BIG) SOO £0: | VARS | ORL | 40! ees ews eerie 
PP es: 
June 5, 1912: 
Spirometer unit: 
8h 54™a.m...... 196 225 | .870 | 72.0 oT Be fee Seer Ae bel 35 rt bees eee (acs ane 
O15) 485 ad: 183 225 | .815 | 69.0 184 20! ol 2Oe toe dve oven emer 
10: 00 aim. .c%:.: 181 218 | .830 | 66.5 DA ABR BGs | ses ceca lester es 
OOM as Ria wes 182 2305) 3200.) 6720-10: P4665 GOO ec ct hee ot oe 
i ar alm. en 188 239 | .785 | 69.0 oy fad fe Ss ON ats Sa Pre rie irs no 
AVORREO 05.5.2 oie 5 oo 186 227 | .820 | 68.6 DOH ROS NOL Meee deo cates eral Os 
Tissot: 
10° 36™a.m...... 188 235 | .800 | 65.5 8.7 | 4.51 | 620 4.19 15.96 
D220 Wem aeiere co: 185 237 | .780 | 66.0 | 11.3 | 4.61 | 487 4.04 16.03 
AVOPERC 5s Jicd cist st 186 236 | .790 | 66.0 | 10.0 | 4.56 | 554 4.12 16.00 
June 8, 1912: 
Tissot: 
8 50™a.m...... 216 242 | .895 | 71.5 | 10.4 | 5.35 | 597 4.06 16.52 
OC AB BEM ook 208 239 | .870 | 70.5 | 10.5 | 5.17 | 585 4.05 16.44 
O Sie Be MN Soca 206 232 | .890 | 67.0 | 11.0 | 5.21 | 558 3.98 16.59 
AVERRTO. 2 on ex 210 238 | .880 | 69.6 | 10.6 | 6.24 580 4.083 16.52 
Spirometer unit: 
108 03™a.m...... 198 229) 3) -.865*1)'60-55) 1163") 6219" | BOL 4a. Fass cbse tus 
0 27 8. eS 196 2334-3860 169.0} 4207 1.9531 O02. tase tse% an, 
Lis OO Seem cee8 183 24351, 860" | 6426: 14.4 | 6204 ah ee oocece 6: alec eet ope 3 
RE SS S85 Whe fs. 203 226-1' 900 |). 7230 |.1279) | 5.43) | S06 ens ens 
IRVOTARO's.6)5isiacs ehetis 196 SOS) \ 875 \\ CRO} IO 8) Os2h | £98" | oo. ots x des ois 
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TABLE 23.—Respiratory exchange in comparison experiments with the Tissot apparatus and the 
Benedict respiration apparatus (spirometer unit). (Without food.)—Continued. 


[->) he ' 1 | ae | 
s3 Pees fe a 5 ae 3 Composition of 
Saslo ee] 6 aS ao || expired air. 
Subject, date, method, ag : og 3 ¢ g| fe seni a 8 

and time. gH alnoe| 2S | Se] 8 gages 
SaBlh>o-ag| ag] & £-g fB-a 8 g-3 Carbon |Oxygen. 
Beane alo”) 8 | s* |G As/ 3 "| dioxide. 
oO co) faa < ee > > 

Jb wr. 

June 10, 1912: 

Spirometer unit: C6; ex: liters. | c.c. | p.ct. | p. et. 
8 53™a.m...... 222°} 244°0:.910'|'/62°0 | 98:5 |°5-01| 708.400 So. estes sac 
eo (saa es ae aoe} Bel t ero | OL.0) 0:0) G17 | O86 1. i lece sass 

10°00) -atRsn cs. 239 | 250! .955 | 56.0 10.1 | 5.94 | 706 |........]....... 
1OS41! AS Asc: 200). 2624 (985°) 6055: |) 827) '5 44: | 7626 |e 8 sts |i care 
A VOTARO ss c35:2532sc1as0's B29:| 2624 -O10'| 6OT8 | (O78 N63S9 \" GOS Vae8 ese Ne aca. 

Tissot: 

9 40™a.m...... 198 | 265 .750 | 57.5 | 12.9 | 4.60} 419 | 4.34 | 15.49 

10° 22. a. We cc's 193 | 257 | .750 | 58.0 | 13.9 | 4.59 | 888 | 4.22 | 15.65 

PPOL. a. ts sues.2 178 | 257 | .690 | 65.5 | 12.8 | 4.25 | 395 | 4.22 | 15.28 

AVORAROs foosis sain eae 190 | 260 | .780 | 60.5 | 13.2 | 4.48 | 401 | 4.26 | 16.47 
June 12, 1912: 

Tissot: 

82 47™a.m...... 187 | 245 | .765 | 61.0] 12.9 | 4.18 | 386 | 4.49 | 15.39 
O19 Ranbir oa - 191 | 251) .760 | 59.0 | 13.2 | 4.22 | 386 | 4.57 | 15.27 
9'-35. acm... .v.. 193 | 247] .785 | 59.0 | 11.6 | 4.14 | 428 | 4.70 | 15.25 
AVERARO. 66565 cose 190 248 | .770 | 69.6 | 12.6 | 4.18 | 400 4.59 15.30 

Spirometer unit: 

96 56™a.m...... SI 282) STON 57254 0225 UaingS |sOoe. teen sence eee 

ps ite Yes 1 arp ee 179°) 250") ..715: (6820 | 29.0513 29% | B80 cc. ctis ¢ Ate oie ors 

10-36: (ashok PSG 24074 00GB 60285 |) S28) |S S85) Orato neler: aac: 

10°56 - 6s 190; | 250: )-. 760)! (60.0: | 10522) 4.14 | 406 hooey eee aie 

BVCEAIO® 35ron oa TORN S4B  FEOW SOON: OO 2h IB SOOO oe asce alate utes eve 
June 21, 1912: 

Spirometer unit: 

82 44Ma.m...... 134.) 239) | 2770) 156302) R20) 422552468 [5 ee Oe eae 
ON 0F OM aor ASS", 2455) 746" 6200) 944 4220 ia aBe eee clentonrs 
10°:0l)a3.mses 194); 239.1 5810 ))50.0-|° 1428! (4.63) Sve: 2. ese le. cei 
£100): 80s oo 5s: LSS] ) 24 ei Oka S|, L458 1K4cne. | eaOOulls cs ae pktaleuaris iden 
ANGOLA A civs oe ac: LET NS BALAN TIS CL 30 | 180 |G NCALOY | oye [ses esas 
Tissot: 
96 36 a.m...... 194 243 | .800 | 63.0 | 14.3 | 4.45 | 374 4.40 18.71 
1O35: as thes. 191 | 241] .795 | 65.5 | 14.2 | 4.46 | 376 | 4.32 | 15.76 
VIC) a. Mese... 198 253 | .785 | 66.5 | 14.3 | 4.52 | 374 4.41 15.60 
Averages. s 65.554 194| 246| .790| 65.0 | 14.8 | 4.48 | 375 | 4.88 | 18.69 
TWP: 
June 14, 1912: 

Tissot: 
8251™a.m...... 214 | 268] .800 | 69.0 | 17.4 | 5.91 | 403 | 3.66 | 16.59 
0538) ams... 225 | 254] .885 | 66.0 | 15.3 | 5.94 | 466 | 3.83 | 16.79 
10°00 aime... 211 243 | .870 | 63.5 | 138.8 | 5.36 | 461 3.99 16.54 

A OPAGS fats ce: 217 | 266 | .850| 66.0 | 18.6 | 6.74 | 443 | 3.83 | 16.64 
Spirometer unit: 
105 34™a.m...... 208: 248)| <840/1965:20'| 34535| (6278911489 | oe nocias laste ots 
10°35 antes: BOT eccs cpa tes 66.0. | 1627 1°65: 634) 484ots ales. cee 
1 a bs eee ae irre Ot}  26GT 700) 00.8.1 15°6 |5.60 |. 487 |... sites s 
5 Mos fa e-em 19S) 264 9.700 1 67.-G 114-9) |B BL. |: 46 bile es at psretosets 
AVETALO. 66 ase 200 200) <8OO'| 67.0) | 16.28 | 666: | SBR oN ae een 
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TaBLE 23.—Respiratory exchange in comparison experiments with the Tissot apparatus and the 
Benedict respiration apparatus (spirometer unit). (Without food.)—Continued. 


oo 1 oh > 1 a) 
Ee s Ca ae. E & me g Composition of 
Sasi, |e] A @2ia5 || expired air. 
Subject, date, method, 3 A 3 : os bee S| a8 ges 2.2 
and time. ag Alwe2s ee HS | He |e obi os 
Bagi>sdioe|§ | £3 Bas 5-3 | Carbon 
BOAKa Alo | S | "|B ASS || dioxide, Oxveen- 
.@) o) faa <q <q > > 
J. W. P.—Continued. 
June 27, 1912: 
Spirometer unit: C0: €.C. liters. | c.c. p. ct. p. ct. 

85 54™a.m...... 200'|, 220-0 .910-|' 60:3.) 10:62) 6.27 | 507 |e. each c cc cae 
9-2). a-mt.n4: 100.) (2250). ..885-| GOe8: | 12.87|. 5/61 | G87 oes. eacd oe d.c fs 
10°10 Scape. 8: 197:| 24k’) -825:| 60:0} 13.8:| 5.53 | 488) |. os. .6sfe, ccc. 
10°58. a... es 204 | 241 | .845 | 60.5 | 12.0} 5.54 | 554 |........)....... 

BVCEREO SES solves 4086 200) 832) 860.) GOsO| 18236246: | G80, take heiccsae 
Tissot: 
9° 47™4.m...... 215 | 252] .855 | 61.0} 16.4 | 5.96 | 485 | 3.58 | 16.91 
40432 8. AF 35 199 | 247] .805 | 60.5 | 18.9 | 5.99 | 381 | 3.31 | 17.04 
AVETRIE oii ves 207 | 250 | .830 | 61.0 | 17.7 | 5.98 | 408 | 3.45 | 16.98 
JK Me: 
June 20, 1912: 
Tissot: 

85 30™a.m...... 175 | 214] .815 | 57.0 | 16.0 | 4.34 | 328 | 4.05 | 16.21 
$50) SOs es ys 166 | 200] .830 | 54.5 | 15.3 | 4.13 | 326 | 4.05 | 16.27 
0-60) 8; M2 Sc 186 | 232] .800 | 57.0 | 16.9 | 4.72 | 333 | 3.97 | 16.23 
40) 36° asmracss: 179 | 231] .775 | 54.5 | 14.9 | 4.42 | 354! 4.08 | 15.96 

AVOPARG. 5 «6654422. 177 | 219 | .810 | 56.0 | 18.8 | 4.40 | 886 | 4.04 | 16.17 
Spirometer unit: 

95 30™a.m...... PE | 2137) 3830) | 62.071 136" |4 <B6o\-SO0N hese clk eee 
1OE16: a. sc LS) DEA) 28800) 63-5: (016. 25|-4-61, |) STON: hss 
1 Oa ee 105° | .225'| .866 | 56:5 | 15:0 | &.02 | 408 }...........:]....<.- 
1D 26. /as a ceaee: 181. 22463) 810) 156-0013 Or ll4 638} S08i|. han alee 

Ds) eR ae 183 S19 |". 886 V:O64:8) | 1434S. 6S+| SOS Nos acide ence 
June 26, 1912: 
Spirometer unit: 

82 51™a.m...... 178-| 222°). 800'|:6750:|.14°9 1:48 | 8067). bt lees een 

Tee eee Se ee VO" -206 014 800 |535.0) 11428. (2473) SSO. 5. esl oe eee 
10: O02 asm sce 181 210% S20. |:06-6: 1-169) |°5210" | SOS4ia, ao eee 
10°54 a2 Mec: W043 |) 200). 840. G46 loli se: | SAeS 2b S7ii len aie lee oe ee 

AVOPREG. socc aus cares EG SIGs SLO Nt 6050: | 16,04 £288"| OSS. scene. wetted erat 
Tissot: 

95 38™a.m...... 165 | 217 | .755 | 56.5.| 14.9 | 4.35 | 352 | 3.81 16.20 
1G226) “Aim: 3; 162 | 216 | .750 | 52.5 | 13.7 | 4.05 | 353 | 4.02 | 15.89 
BOLT, “aes. ts 169 | 223] .760 | 55.0 | 14.5 | 4.31 | 355 | 3.95 | 16.04 

AVETARO®. scot se 165 219 | .755 | 54.6 | 14.4 | 4.24 | 353 3.93 16.04 
June 29, 1912: 
Spirometer unit: 

8247 a.m...... 164 oi. (224. 57308 58065) 1076) |°460 | SB ec er 

DO) NO OI oor ss,« 16312003) 2780)1(56.0.)205 071 4.661378) lox cece cle see 

0:64, 48510 ss 6 nis 163.1) 22085) 7865 54200) 14287 |2 4-63 4873s); csaesren |. cette 
ON ALY SoM ee ker: 173-| 206.) .840 | 5450)|' 14:7 |-4.82 | 309]. sas cw s 

AVOLAGO: fa Bice: 166. | 218.1 3766" |\68.6: | 1508) B67. | S78! ose ec |oe esters c 
Tissot: 

9° 31™a.m...... 176 | 229 | .765 | 61.5 | 15.9 | 4.65 | 353 | 3.81 | 16.24 
aC eae Bir: Sas 2 Reena 152} 204) ..750 | 54.5 | 14.3 | 4.15 | 347 | 3.71 16.29 
PLCOG! acim seri 164 | 220] .750 | 53.0] 14.6 | 4.47 | 369 | 3.72 | 16.28 

AVGTOARO 552 desis lc eees 164 218 | .750 | 66.6 | 14.9 | 4.42 | 356 8.765 16.27 
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TaBLE 23.—Respiratory exchange in comparison experiments with the Tissot a atus and the 
Benedict respiration apparatus (spirometer unit). (Without food.) ntinued. 


os a) > mo 
= re . a ~ g £ q aL 3 Composition of 
Say a we 2 2 aS q is ks a expired air. 
Subject, date, method, [7 .4.8/fo/ £8 g| 88 |S 84) a8 

and time. aa laos =6/&2| &¢ ee 23 
Sablnog es | & Es [S-s5 5-2! Carbon 
ROAM a Bl o S SP iagsi eo]. . Oxygen. 
a > > © ) dioxide. 
oO °) = < < > > 

E. W. H. 

June 24, 1912: 

Spirometer unit: €.C. are hiers.| c.c. |. pi ek. | ghict. 
96 00™a.m...... 174 246 10.705 | 69.0 be | Pk OS a 2 ll as 
9120" @i BAS. 6.035: 4190:)) 246 2720} 68S | SB G12 TOR as satela es ee ais 

10) 835 ‘asa. 100')) SUR 7O6: (6720-3) (O595)°6:645|- Tal lance clon wom 
AV ORARO Ss cise 6s icsee 187 247 7565 | 68.0 OO FSG (OB 25. Saad lete sae aie 

Tissot: 

9° 47™a.m...... 205 | 259 | .790/| 68.5] 8.6] 5.84] 810] 3.55 | 16.69 

10°53 AB 6 a: 221 |; 291 | .760 | 63.0] 11.4! 6.46 | 675 | 3.46 | 16.65 

AY Sh asm acs. 219 | 313] .700 | 66.0 | 11.7 | 7.26 | 739 | 3.04 | 16.90 

ANOEEBO 5 scien ciote = 215 288 | .745 | 66.0 | 10.6 | 6.52 | 741 3.35 16.75 
June 28, 1912: 

Spirometer unit: 
8h 53™a.m...... 185:\\) 250° '|'-5740'|°6655-1 aT SBS GS6i oneal aeeshee 
OF 14 ame: COT reece leer O20) 610235 | ! BBO WW GS2r ee Sars ate 
O33" 6: 5Ros.48.. A712) 26841-6080) 666.1, Sees oo UE. 734 acc eslorse a 

10; 38: BoM koe TSS) |' 2467) 760° |6670) 120.9) || 6.225) 748i tao |e ae 
AVEPSRO. 505 6 Sk wes 176: | R68 FIO GR 8 |) 2026-6348: CIF |i el once 
Tissot: 
10° 09 a.m...... 206 | 259} .795 | 68.5 | 11.7 | 7.04 | 725 | 2.91 | 17.47 
LOSS ees sce. 180 | 259 | .695 | 65.0} 10.2 | 5.62 | 663 | 3.19 | 16.70 
E419 + Gm... 163 | 247 | .660 | 64.0] 10.4 | 4.80 | 556 | 3.38 | 16.23 
A TOLASE 5: oie isto 183 255 715 | 66.0 | 10.8 | 5.82 | 648 3.16 16.80 
J HH: 
Apr. 14, 1913: 
Spirometer unit: 
85 44™a.m...... 204. |. 230 | :885:"|°65.5 | 10-7 |-4.80 |-557 |... 6.4ceh oes ce 
OOS" a: Whe c..05 199 | 234) .850 | 64.0 | 12:5 | 5.06 | 4903 }........)....:.. 
O27 Qi ous 205:| 240.) She) 63.5 |) 0:84.88. |-607 |. caecl: oo. 
VOT OIRO oc o0 as 5 01501333 203 SSO Bake Ch OTTO | Oe DEO GBS hs. cect Vercnies 
Tissot: 
10° 03™a.m...... 202 | 250] .810 | 65.0] 16.0 | 5.20 | 396] 3.91 | 16.33 
10-29-43. es 200 | 243] .825 | 63.0] 16.5 | 4.73 | 349 | 4.26 | 15.99 
1052 Ae Os 8 203 | 252 | .805 | 62.0] 16.5 | 5.20 | 384 | 3.94 | 16.29 
RVOGREOS <co.2 0 aie 202 248 | .816 | 63.6 | 16.3 | 5.04 | 876 4.04 16.20 
Apr. 16, 1913: 

Tissot: 
8241™a.m...... 183 | 228] .800 | 58.0] 15.7 | 4.82 | 375 | 3.83 | 16.40 
90.12 "82m. 188 230 | .815 | 57.0 | 12.6 | 4.52 | 439 4.18 16.05 
O° 4B Jas RAs. 3c 195 | 238 | .815 | 57.0} 13.1 | 4.73 | 442 | 4.15 | 16.09 

ANGPORB 5s dias eo isies 189 232 | .816 | 67.6 | 18.8 | 4.69 | 419 4.05 16.18 

Spirometer unit: 

10° 05" a.m...... 178"). S24} 788-1 SB.8 | 19-7 | 4:36 | 466 1 oa ce 
20°28 ca. Wee 32) 182) S217 |. <840\-56.0 1224: 4750) 1444 ee ley, 
10° (60) acme ews. 188 220") 2620 158780 12 64737 460 ee cera 
AVOIREG 5.65 og 'eetoreisss 183 CEE) -BEO- W668 118 523 4268 | 468 Vos Neuere 
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TABLE 23.—Respiratory exchange in comparison experiments with the Tissot apparatus and the 
Benedict respiration apparatus (spirometer unit). (Without food.) ntinued. 


ow » te b 1 ky 8 
g°2 3 ehap 3 & nh 4° 3 Composition of 
Sasl 4 ee} & ag “Ee wa expired air. 
Subject, date, method, [0.4.4 ~ a. oR si is Zea a8 
and time. ag slat sl nS Hf | Sales Bl oes 
Sigl>og] 22] 8° | 8-8 [8-4 8) 83] carbon 
RO alm a Bl o 2 o §$ 8313 | dioxide. O*¥#e2- 
Oo ° a < = > > 
J. H. H.—Continued. 
Apr. 17, 1913: 
Tissot: C0. oe. liters. | c.c. p. ct. > Ct. 
82 47M a.m...... 196 235 10.835 | 57.5 | 17.8 | 5.44 | 372 3.63 TO CTE 
9°26 ‘acme c/5 .. 195 226 | .865 | 57.5 | 16.7 | 5.04 | 367 3.90 16.59 
BO 32 a SR ss 201 235.| .850 | 57.0 | 17.2 | 5.19 | 367 3.90 16.54 
TE OC Scapa. 213 239 | .890 | 55.5 | 17.1 | 5.66 | 403 3.79 16.81 
AVOTAGIG. cc 5.556 oon 201 234 | .860 | 57.0 | 17.2 | &.33 | 377 3.81 16.68 
Spirometer unit: 
9h 04™a.m...... 192 Zoe tT CORO Ole ae el Os OS) |v 410 |e comes, cols e < 
DF BE aan 191 254 | CS204 OF cote eon k | 4.980 | aes oz cecal ete sare 
10:40. a ms. onc: 195 Boe | Oa 1 OBO 837 1208 | 447 beck Cele vineieress 
1408 SiMe. ext 185 Boe '| St0e jcoecor p 2420 || 4,92) BIBS ok Sake eee we 
PVOFRBOS ccs Sea 191 SSS |) OO VOTO | BRIE BOS BEB a scales fa) as Morera 
Arithmetical average of all 
experiments with Tissot 
apparatus... 585... 6: 192 | 242/ .795 | 60.5 | 13.9 | 5.00 | 445 
Arithmetical average of all 
experiments with  spi- 
rometer unit........... 190 | 233 | .815 | 60.5 | 12.4 | 4.96 | 509 )|........1....... 


If the individual comparisons are considered, it will be seen from 
table 24, in which the values for the spirometer unit are used as a base- 
line, that the averages are not truly representative of the individual 
experiments, since some of the values show large variations. With 
K. H. A. the comparisons give, on the whole, fairly good results. 
With P. F. J. the second experiment shows a higher metabolism with 
the Tissot apparatus, but it will be noted that the periods with that 
apparatus were in the early part of the morning, while the periods with 
the spirometer unit were in the last part, so that the differences may 
be partly accounted for by the difference in the time of day. With 
J. B. T. the first experiment shows a marked difference in the carbon- 
dioxide production; from a comparison of the figures obtained in this 
experiment for the total ventilation of the lungs and the volume of 
respiration, it is apparent that the subject over-ventilated the lungs in 
the periods with the spirometer unit. An average value of 698 c.c. 
per respiration is distinctly abnormal for most subjects. The other 
two comparisons with the same subject gave on the whole very good 
results. With J. W. P. the values for the Tissot apparatus are usually 
higher than those for the spirometer unit; in one of the experiments 
with this subject, the periods with the Tissot apparatus preceded those 
with the spirometer unit. With J. K. M. the differences are not large 
and on the whole the comparisons gave very fair results. In the second 
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experiment with this subject he was drowsy at times, this having an 
influence on the uniformity of the results. The subject E. W. H. was 
distinctly difficult to work with because of his restlessness; the high 
values for the carbon dioxide and oxygen shown in the first experiment, 
which tend to raise the general average value, were wholly due to this 
fact. The subject J. H. H. gave on the average very fair values. It 
may be noted in this connection that this subject earlier in the year 
was used with the spirometer unit with very poor results. 

The average variations for all of the subjects were: Carbon-dioxide 
production, +9 c.c.; oxygen consumption, +9 ¢.c.; respiratory quo- 
tient, + 0.035; ventilation of the lungs per minute, + 0.31 liter; volume 
per respiration, +78 c.c. It will be noted, however, that the volume 


TABLE 24.—Variations of average piri obtained with the Tissot apparatus from those obtained 
the spirometer unit. 


paehis Oxygen Rempire> Avetiies Average Ventila- Volume 
Subject. Date. RY absorbed tory alaes respira- tion per per 
nated per per auotinnt tite tion- minute | respira- 
. minute. . i rate. |(reduced).| tion. 
minute. 
1912 C.C. C.c. liters. C.C. 
KSA June 4 + 3 + 3 +0.005 0 +1.0 +0.03 — 47 
June 7 +1 +12 — .040/ +1.5 0 — .31 — 30 
i joame et Cee June 5 0 +9 — .030 | —1.5 +1.0 + .04 — 63 
June 8 +15 +15 + .005 | +0.5 —2.2 0 + 85 
J. Be June 10 —39 +9 — .180; +0.5 +3.9 — .91 —297 
June 12 — 2 + 2 — .010} +0.5 +3.4 0 —159 
June 21 + 7 + 5 + .015 | +4.0 +1.3 +0.04 — 44 
Do MRC RE etre os June 14 +17 + 5 + .050 | —1.0 + .4 + .08 — ll 
June 27 + 7 +18 — .030} +1.0 +5.4 + .52 —131 
Ec AVE coe 701 ee June 20 — 6 0 — .025 | +1.5 +1.4 — .23 — 57 
June 26 —1l1 + 3 — .06 —1.0 —1.2 — .64 — 29 
June 29 — 2 + 6 — .035 | +1.0 ate | — .25 — 23 
E. W. H June 24 +28 +41 — .010 | —2.0 +1.6 +1.26 + 39 
June 28 + 7 + 7 + .005 | —1.5 +1.3 +0.34 — 61 
1913 
AG ag S eee Apr. 14 —1 +13 — .050 | —1.0 +5.3 + .10 —176 
Apr. 16 + 6 +9 .005 | +1.0 +1.6 + .16 — 34 
Apr. 17 +10 + 1 + .040/ — .5 +3.0 + .35 — 51 
Average variation.... 9 9 0.035 1.0 2.0 0.31 78 


per respiration in all but two series is decidedly lower with the Tissot 
apparatus than with the spirometer unit. This is due, in some cases at 
least and particularly with J. H. H., to the fact that the respiration- 
rate is higher with the Tissot apparatus and more nearly approaches 
the normal. The fact that all the variations for the oxygen consump- 
tion are plus indicates that the metabolism with the Tissot apparatus 
was slightly higher than with the spirometer unit. 

The degree of uniformity in the results has been calculated and the 
percentage of the total variation from the average is given in the form 
of curves in figure 44. The several factors are comparatively uniform 
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in the measurements. The respiratory quotient shows a slightly 
better uniformity with the Tissot apparatus than with the spirometer 
unit. On the whole, the results indicate that with good subjects it is 
possible to obtain comparable results in the measurement of the 
respiratory exchange with both types of apparatus. 
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PER CENT OF VARIATION 
Fic. 44.—Probability curves for the series of comparison experiments with the spirometer unit 
and the Tissot apparatus. 


The ordinates indicate the percentage of the total number of periods and the abscisse the 
percentage of variation from the average. 


DOUGLAS RESPIRATION APPARATUS AND BENEDICT RESPIRATION APPARATUS 
(SPIROMETER UNIT). 


Although the Douglas respiration apparatus had not been used in 
this laboratory for regular respiration experiments, it was deemed 
advisable to compare the gaseous metabolism as measured by the 
Douglas method with that measured by the spirometer unit. A de- 
scription of the Douglas method has been given in a previous section 
of this report.! 

For the earlier experiments in the series a bag was purchased which 
was made from a fairly good grade of rubber and was supplied with a 
tube leading into it through which air could be introduced. This bag 
was supposed to have a capacity of 100 liters, but it was found that it 


iSee p. 67. 
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would hold only about 25 to 30 liters without noticeable pressure. 
The periods in which the bag was used were only about 5 minutes in 
length, with a preliminary period of 10 minutes. 

This bag was used up to and including July 3, 1912, when another 
bag was secured of rubber-covered cloth which was of the same dimen- 
sions as the larger bag described by Douglas. The possibility of the 
diffusion of carbon dioxide through the rubber cloth was tested by 
partly filling the bag with expired air and taking samples from time 
to time. No appreciable change in the carbon-dioxide content was 
found in the length of time which would elapse between the beginning 
of a period and the time of taking the sample. This bag was used for 
the remainder of the series, the duration of the periods being 10 min- 
utes, with a preliminary period of 5 minutes. 

Several types of valves were employed in this comparison. In all 
of the experiments with the first bag and also in a part of the experi- 
ments with the larger bag, the rubber-flap valves described on page 69 
were used. In some of the later experiments use was also made of 
both the mica-flap valves ordinarily employed with the Douglas method 
and the Tissot valves. 

The routine was the same as in the other comparisons, except that 
in a number of the experiments the subject occupied a reclining chair, 
this position being more convenient with the Douglas method. Both 
the mouthpiece and the nosepieces were used as noted in the statistics. 
As in other comparisons, the pulse-rate was determined by the Bowles 
stethoscope. The respiration was recorded from the chest pneumo- 
graph in the periods with the Douglas apparatus and from the move- 
ments of the spirometer bell in the periods with the spirometer unit. 
The degree of muscular repose was determined in nearly all of the 
experiments with the spirometer unit by means of the lever bed-spring 
arrangement,! the only exception being the first experiment with 
E.W.H. This device was also used in many of the experiments with the 
Douglas method, but in some of the experiments the only indications 
of the quietness of the subject were obtained from the records of the 
chest pneumograph. None of the subjects were familiar with the 
Douglas apparatus, but, with the exception of M. J. 8., they had all 
had previous experience with the spirometer unit. The statistics of 
the 16 experiments in this comparison are given in the following pages. 
My thanks are due to Mr. L. E. Emmes for assistance in carrying out 
a considerable number of the experiments. 


STATISTICS OF EXPERIMENTS. 


E. W. H., June 21, 1912.—Spirometer unit, 3 periods; Douglas apparatus, 
2 periods; apparatus alternated. Pneumatic nosepieces with both apparatus; 
rubber-flap valves and small bag with Douglas apparatus. Subject sat in 
reclining chair; was very difficult to work with, owing to his restlessness and 


See p. 84. 
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irregularity in respiration. Complainéd of pressure of the chest pneumograph 
in first period of experiment (with spirometer unit), saying that it caused a 
desire to breathe through the mouth. In second period (with Douglas appa- 
ratus) he found it fatiguing to breathe; in fourth period (with same apparatus) 
he moved his head and said that it ached slightly ; he found it difficult to breathe 
toward end of period. Pressure in bag at end of period, 11 mm. of water. 
In third period with spirometer unit (last period of experiment), he was very 
restless and tired, saying that he felt like getting up and jumping. Pulse-rate 
uniform. Respiration fairly uniform, except in third period with spirometer 
unit. Average barometric pressure and average temperature of air in appa- 
ratus were: Spirometer unit, 761.6 mm. and 21.3° C., respectively; Douglas 
apparatus, 761.3 mm. and 20.3° C., respectively. 

K. H. A., June 24, 1912.—Spirometer unit, 3 periods; Douglas apparatus, 
3 periods; preliminary period, 44 minutes; apparatus alternated. Subject 
lying on couch; pneumatic nosepieces with both apparatus; rubber-flap valves 
and small bag with Douglas apparatus. Subject stated that at the end of 
first period with Douglas apparatus it was very much more difficult to breathe 
than with spirometer unit. Pressure in bag at end of periods 7 to 8 mm. of 
water. In second and third periods with Douglas apparatus he found it 
easier to breathe. Pulse-rate in all periods except first and respiration in all 
periods approximately uniform. Average barometric pressure and tempera- 
ture of air in apparatus were: Spirometer unit, 763.5 mm. and 22.1° C., respec- 
tively; Douglas apparatus, 763.4 mm. and 22.9° C., respectively. 

K. H. A., June 26, 1912.—Spirometer unit, 3 periods; Douglas apparatus, 
3 periods; preliminary period, 39 minutes; apparatus alternated. Subject 
lying on couch; pneumatic nosepieces with both apparatus, rubber-flap valves 
and small bag with Douglas apparatus. Pressure in bag at end of experiment 
approximately 8 to 9 mm. of water. Pulse-rate uniform in all periods, also 
respiration-rate. Average barometric pressure and average temperature of air 
in apparatus were: Spirometer unit, 757.0 mm. and 22.8° C., respectively; 
Douglas apparatus, 756.8 mm. and 23.2° C., respectively. 

P. F. J., June 25, 1912.—Spirometer unit, 3 periods; Douglas apparatus, 
3 periods; preliminary period, 34 minutes; apparatus alternated. Subject 
lying on couch; nosepieces with both apparatus, and rubber-flap valves and 
small bag with Douglas apparatus. In first two periods with spirometer unit 
subject complained of acid fumes. In first period with Douglas apparatus he 
noted but little difference between the two apparatus. In second period with 
this apparatus he thought there was some difficulty in breathing toward the 
end. Pressure in bag about 8 mm. of water. Pulse-rate uniform in all 
periods but first. Respiration-rate uniform. Average barometric pressure 
and temperature of air in apparatus were: Spirometer unit, 763.1 mm. and 
23.2° C., respectively; Douglas apparatus, 763.0 mm. and 23.3° C., respec- 
tively. 

PoP. J., July 2, 1912.—Spirometer unit, 3 periods; Douglas apparatus, 
3 periods; preliminary period, 53 minutes; apparatus alternated. Subject 
lying on couch; nosepieces with both apparatus; rubber-flap valves and small 
bag with Douglas apparatus. In first period with Douglas apparatus subject 
found it difficult to inhale but not to exhale, and said that he preferred the 
spirometer unit, as breathing with latter was easier. Pulse-rate fairly uniform. 
Respiration-rate in each period uniform; in second period with Douglas appa- 
ratus, respiration-rate markedly faster, but with no apparent cause. Average 
barometric pressure and average temperature of air in apparatus were: Spi- 
rometer unit, 768.8 mm. and 21.0° C., respectively; Douglas apparatus, 
768.7 mm. and 20.1° C., respectively. 
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J. B. T., June 27, 1912.—Spirometer unit, 3 periods; Douglas apparatus, 
3 periods; preliminary period, 34 minutes; apparatus alternated. Subject 
lying on couch; pneumatic nosepieces with both apparatus and rubber-flap 
valves and small bag with Douglas apparatus. Subject said with Douglas 
method it was difficult to exhale. Pressure in bag at end of experiment 
7 to 8 mm. of water. Both pulse-rate and respiration-rate uniform in all 
periods. Average barometric pressure and temperature of air in apparatus 
were: Spirometer unit, 767.9 mm. and 22.8° C., respectively; Douglas appa- 
ratus, 767.8 mm. and 22.8° C., respectively. 

J. K. M., July 1, 1912.—Spirometer unit, 3 periods; Douglas apparatus, 
2 periods; preliminary period, 57 minutes; first two periods with spirometer 
unit, then apparatus alternated. Subject lying on couch; pneumatic nose- 
pieces with both apparatus, and rubber-flap valves and small bag with Douglas 
apparatus. Subject stated that he noted no difference between methods. 
Pressure on bag at end of experiment 6mm. Both pulse-rate and respiration- 
rate fairly uniform. Average barometric pressure and temperature of air in 
apparatus were: Spirometer unit, 767.0 mm. and 21.3° C., respectively; 
Douglas apparatus, 767.1 mm. and 22.4° C., respectively. 

J. K. M., July 3, 1912.—Spirometer unit, 3 periods; Douglas apparatus, 
3 periods; preliminary period, 57 minutes; apparatus alternated. Subject 
lying on couch; nosepieces used with both apparatus, and rubber-flap valves 
and small bag with Douglas apparatus. Subject said that there was a slight 
resistance to exhaling. Pressure on bag at end of experiment 6 mm. of water. 
Subject drowsy in first two periods with spirometer unit; wide awake in last 
period. In last period with Douglas apparatus he had a great desire to get 
through with the experiment. Pulse-rate and respiration-rate both uniform. 
Average barometric pressure and temperature of air in apparatus were: 
Spirometer unit, 765.8 mm. and 21.6° C., respectively; Douglas apparatus, 
765.9 mm. and 22.3° C., respectively. 

S. A. R., July 20, 1912.—Douglas apparatus, 3 periods; spirometer unit, 
3 periods; apparatus alternated. Subject lying on couch; pneumatic nose- 
pieces with spirometer unit; mouthpiece, rubber-flap valves and large bag with 
Douglas apparatus. Subject thought Douglas method easier than spirometer 
unit. Pressure in bag at end of experiment 4 to 5 mm. of water. Pulse-rate 
comparatively uniform. In all periods there was a tendency to apnoea in 
respiration, more particularly with Douglas method. Average barometric 
pressure and temperature of air in apparatus were: Spirometer unit, 767.4 
mm. and 21.1° C., respectively; Douglas apparatus, 767.6 mm. and 19.8° C., 
respectively. 

M. J.S., July 19, 1912.—Spirometer unit, 2 periods; Douglas apparatus, 
2 periods; preliminary period, 2 hours; apparatus alternated. Subject lying 
on couch; glass nosepieces with spirometer unit and mouthpiece with special 
moistener with Douglas apparatus; rubber-flap valves and large bag with 
Douglas apparatus. Pulse-rate varied somewhat in first period with each 
apparatus. Respiration irregular in periods with spirometer unit, particularly 
in the last few minutes. The type of respiration is shown in figure 45. Aver- 
age barometric pressure and average temperature of air in apparatus were: 
Spirometer unit, 757.9 mm. and 20.8° C., respectively; Douglas apparatus, 
758.4 mm. and 21.7° C., respectively. 

M. J. 8S., July 22, 1912.—Douglas apparatus, 4 periods; spirometer unit, 
4 periods; preliminary period, 52 minutes; apparatus alternated. Subject 
lying on couch; pneumatic nosepieces with spirometer unit, mouthpiece with 
Douglas apparatus; mica-flap valves and large bag with Douglas apparatus. 
Intake valve arranged so that flap was horizontal, in order to be sure that it 
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would close properly during expiration. The expiration valve was nearly 
horizontal. During first two or three minutes with Douglas method the 
intake valve did not appear to close properly, as the bag fell slightly at the 
beginning of each inspiration; the subject also stated that the air did not 
seem pure, except when he inspired deeply. In third period with Douglas 
apparatus the intake valve was placed at the end of a long rubber tube, so 
that it hung below the couch and was vertical. The subject stated that it 
was very easy to breathe with this arrangement of the valve. Pulse-rate 
very uniform. Tendency toward deep respiration at end of second period 
with Douglas apparatus; deeper respirations than normal in other periods 
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Fie. 45.—Types of respiration of subject M. J. S. at end of second and fourth periods with the 
spirometer unit on July 19, 1912. Time line, minutes. Original size. 


with this apparatus. Respirations perfectly normal with spirometer unit. 
Average barometric pressure and average temperature of air in apparatus 
were: Spirometer unit, 756.3 mm. and 22.5° C., respectively; Douglas appa- 
ratus, 756.2 mm. and 22.7° C., respectively. 

M. J.S8., July 24, 1912.—Douglas apparatus, 3 periods; spirometer unit, 
3 periods; preliminary period, 52 minutes; apparatus alternated. Subject 
lying on couch; with Douglas method. ‘Tissot valves, glass nosepieces, and 
large bag; with spirometer unit, pneumatic nosepieces. Subject preferred 
Douglas apparatus, as glass nosepieces easier to breathe through. Subject 
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tired in last period. Pressure in bag at end of experiment about 4 mm. of 
water. Pulse-rate comparatively regular. Respiration for the most part 
uniform, except in last period, when subject occasionally took a deep breath. 
Average barometric pressure and temperature of air in apparatus were: 
Spirometer unit, 754.3 mm. and 20.4° C., respectively; Douglas apparatus, 
754.8 mm. and 20.9° C., respectively. 

M. J. S., July 25, 1912.—Douglas apparatus, 3 periods; spirometer unit, 
3 periods; apparatus alternated. Subject lying on couch. With Douglas 
method, Tissot valves, glass nosepieces, and large bag; with spirometer unit, 
pneumatic nosepieces which were tested with soapsuds for leaks. Subject 
preferred Douglas method, as less resistance to breathing. Both pulse-rate 
and respiration-rate comparatively uniform. Average barometric pressure 
and temperature of air in apparatus were: Spirometer unit, 751.1 mm. and 
20.5° C.; Douglas method, 751.3 mm. and 21.6° C., respectively. 

M. J. S., July 26, 1912.—Douglas apparatus, 3 periods; spirometer unit, 
3 periods; apparatus alternated. Subject lying on couch; mouthpiece with 
both apparatus; rubber-flap valves and large bag used with Douglas apparatus; 
Douglas bag supported vertically. Subject said he found it more difficult 
to inhale with rubber-flap valves than with the Tissot valves and preferred the 
spirometer unit in this experiment. Pressure in bag at end of experiment 
about 5 mm. of water. Pulse-rate uniform throughout experiment. Respi- 
ration comparatively uniform, except in last period, when there was considerable 
irregularity in last half. Average barometric pressure and average tempera- 
ture were: Spirometer unit, 751.0 mm. and 19.8° C., respectively; Douglas 
apparatus, 751.0 mm. and 19.0° C., respectively. 

J.B.T., November 15, 1912.—Spirometer unit, 3 periods; Douglas apparatus 
3 periods; apparatus alternated. Subject sitting in reclining chair; pneumatic 
nosepieces, with surgeon’s plaster over lips and soapsuds around nosepieces 
with both apparatus; mica-flap valves and large bag with Douglas apparatus. 
Subject found no difference in breathing with either of the apparatus. 
Pulse-rate during experiment comparatively uniform. Normal respiration- 
rate, 18 per minute; respiration during experiment very uniform in character. 
Average barometric pressure and temperature of air in apparatus were: 
Spirometer unit, 756.4 mm. and 20.4° C., respectively; Douglas apparatus, 
756.2 mm. and 19.4° C., respectively. 

T. M. C., November 16, 1912.—Spirometer unit, 3 periods; Douglas appa- 
ratus, 3 periods; apparatus alternated. Subject sitting in reclining chair; 
mouthpiece used with both apparatus; mica-flap valves and large bag with 
Douglas apparatus. Subject stated he found it a little more difficult to 
breathe into Douglas bag. Pulse-rate uniform. Average respiration-rate 
before experiment 14 per minute; respiration during experiment very uniform. 
Average barometric pressure and temperature of air in apparatus were: 
Spirometer unit, 764.3 mm. and 18.5° C., respectively; Douglas apparatus 
764.3 mm. and 18.0° C., respectively. 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS. 


The results of the several comparisons with the Douglas method and 
the spirometer unit are given in table 25, together with averages for 
each experiment and a general average for each apparatus for the whole 
series of comparisons. The general averages for the respiratory ex- 
change with the Douglas apparatus are lower than those with the spi- 
rometer unit, being 178 c.c. for the carbon dioxide eliminated, 224 c.c. 
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for the oxygen consumption, and 0.795 for the respiratory quotient 
as compared with 189 ¢.c., 231 ¢.c. and 0.820 respectively for the 
same factors with the spirometer unit. The average pulse-rate for 
the two methods is essentially identical, 7. e., 62 per minute for the 
Douglas apparatus and 61.5 for the spirometer unit. The other 
averages show slight variations, the values being for the Douglas 
apparatus 15.3 per minute for the respiration-rate, 5.15 liters for the 
ventilation of the lungs, and 431 c.c. for the volume per respiration, and 
for the spirometer unit, 14.3 per minute, 5.04 liters, and 445 c.c. respec- 
tively for the same factors. The variations in the individual com- 
parisons are given in table 26, the values for the spirometer unit being 
used for the basis of calculation. A study of tables 25 and 26 shows 
that the values fluctuate widely and that the differences between the 
two apparatus are noticeable. 


TABLE 25.—Respiratory exchange in comparison experiments with the Douglas method and the 
Benedict respiration apparatus (spirometer unit). (Without food.) 
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0 o) a < < > > 
, a. W. A. | 
June 21, 1912: 
Spirometer unit: €.0..°) (6.8, liters. | c.¢. p. ct. p. et. 
9513™a.m...... 198 243 10.815 | 70.0 926215530 666 loathe ese 
10 28 &.\ms....!. 234 250 | .935 | 68.5 Be a Ray A se ee? oa I Ey Pi RO te 
pe Ee ay. ee 233 260) | 2016. 40503) 100401.7 63") S86 oe as lb taa 
Drs © Cnn yer ea 232.) 2£9: 1-880) 69,8 | 10.0 \-6.83. | 886 a5. occa one ae 
Douglas: 
10° 00"a.m...... 166 236 | .705 | 69.5 | 10.0} 5.06 | 611 3.33 16.56 
10 AG) assoc 203 274 | .740 | 69.0 | 11.1 | 6.60 | 719 3.11 17.02 
AV OPRNO! oxi es is es 186 | 255 | .726 | 69.5 | 10.6 | 5.83 | 665 3.22 16.79 
1 
K. H.A. | 
June 24, 1912: | 
Spirometer unit: 

95 04™a.m...... 200 ZO. | SSO fe OT: | hee ]4/a cua cles A oe on ticelteene 
£0530. 8 ro. 180 220 S20: S482 8: Tas Ree Seo AN eee el eee 
41-45... @..Ti sey. 192 224) Bho: | 48.0) [14Gb 24 ASB ac isavel cencayetecs 

PAN COLOR G nas cei Sn 191 BES SOG NOLO Webs TV Oe eA hel loc cate ale eclee 
Douglas: 

95 50™a.m...... TSS") 232")... 8055) 50-0' | 2 aah: eM Ef Kill errr 3.99 | 16.25 
je as Fs ier: Aen c: Meares 171 214 | .800 | 45.5 | 18.8 | 4.85 | 423 3.55 16.72 
BZ aah Me 166 216 | .770 | 45.0 | 13.9 | 4.84 | 420 3.49 16.68 

MVOPERE Sioa 176 | 281) .790 | 47.0 |-13.9 | 4.82 | 492 | 3.68 | 16.66 
June 26, 1912: 
Spirometer unit: 

8) 55™a.m...... 177 2401 420.) OS. 0 1S Oi 4 BS AZO ela re anteo|'s oo Saat 

Py Coat Oe Re 192 250 OLS OL 2O 3 | 1D 32 PO ca kil Sekt are 22s aie ora etorresie cess 
30--SS) 8. Te i.e 195 233) | 5885.4) 00 20.) 95.65 (SS. 2 1408 ee he eae. 

Do OL PR EE 188 CSR STAG Ne DL TA Bi LS NBT T? Wake as le lane atelier es 
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TaBie 25.—Respiratory exchange in comparison experiments with the Douglas method and the 
Benedict respiration apparatus (spirometer unit). (Without food.)\—Continued. 


ow toh bo 
3 2 also si $ £ ae 2 Composition of 
Sasi* 2e/3 ao |. |g] expired ai 
: Sq alae gq | & o% |8o o 8 P =: 
Subject, date, method, {7 .2.4/4039| &.8 S| kB lgen) ag 
and time. ag hla® sl --o] Sf] Ss 38 os 
Sz glnoag S5| € &.o 3.5 8] 8-41 carbon 
He 8 © SP ladies | a oe 
rie: 4 icabs) Ripa > 5° |8 8S! | dioxide. O*V8°2- 
Se) ° = < < |> > 
-K. H. A.—Continued. 
June 26, 1912—Continued. 
Douglas: C63 Ce. liters. | c.c. p. ct. p. et 
9) 337 a.m...... 179 | 219 |0.815 | 54.0 | 15.0 | 5.22 | 423 | 3.46 | 16.90 
TO So} Os TNs. . 5 6 170 228 | .745 | 47.0 | 14.9 | 5.00 | 411 3.44 16.62 
1 36 a. Ms. Ss 167 208 | .800 | 45.5 | 13.7 | 4.93 | 438 3.41 16.90 
AVEPEMOS 2 viacrtyd aw ded 172 | 218 | .790 | 49.0 | 14.5 | 5.05 | 424 | 3.44 | 16.81 
bce tet 
June 25, 1912: 
Spirometer unit: 
85 52™a.m...... 184 221.) 886 |:74.8.) 12.6 [4:98 | AFD bik. etter cis 
10/07" aoc ss. 185 218) } -860:! 6526 131545) 4.78 602" seo os es oecenes 
PUY ees ames 187° |) 2228.) 58200165. 0.) 10:-02)4-72 "| BIS) |... amet otk 
AVGPREO S86. 2c eae 185°). -2285| ..836.} GEO. 212 $80) £97 No a Nees ong 
Douglas: 
9° 36" a.m...... 181 | 214] .845 | 68.5 | 11.6 | 5.03 | 522] 3.62 | 16.82 
174 220 | .790 | 62.0 8.4 | 4.66 | 668 3.77 16.42 
Th 46 Ao. 177 233 | .760 | 73.0 | 10.6 | 4.86 | 553 3.68 16.38 
Ot 177 | 222 | .796 | 68.0| 10.2 | 4.85 | 681 | 3.69 | 16.54 
July 2, 1912: 
Spirometer unit: 
85 53™a.m...... 187 222: | (840) 76:0 01276 |-4..84 |. 469 |e Ae eee 
oe 9. a Ah a ee 185 226 | .820 | 68.0 95954 G4 B60 hsb eicels oe acer 
47°60 8. Mes... 185 236 | .785 | 64.0 826 5|:4-45 5) 619) ears eo ccc 
AWOTAROS «.. oicieets = ts L86| 283 +\. 816°| 69.6") 10:4°\ £564 \ GAC Ns), store ce denne 
Douglas 
95 31™a.m...... 163 | 215 | .760 | 70.5 | 9.7 | 4.38 | 5389 | 3.74 | 16.29 
LOSS: ai es. 2 145} 215 | .675 | 60.5 | 13.7 | 4.32 | 377 | 3.40 | 16.29 
41 40 -a. ths. eR 171 | 233 .735 | 68.5 | 9.7 | 4.63 | 571 | 3.74 | 16.19 
AVOCTARG. sce se aceh 160 | 221| .725 | 66.5 | 11.0 | 4.44 | 496 | 3.63 | 16.26 
foe ae be 
June 27, 1912: 
Spirometer unit: 
95 05™a.m...... 201 25k | 8005! VOLO TS 0419473 |- 42841. ce cusoles cee 
LO. O08 a ess 201 253-1) 820° (65 Buy Tas Bl A783: | SOON ev ae accent 
2 Deal Cr eae hey «1 eager 206 244.) \:845: | 67.5) | 44-3 1485: | 4085565 oo cele ane 
AVOTAGG Sch ai ee 203 PAO), Bae | OF 6G: aad Neel ete ere teotnel ae see 
Douglas: 
95 42™a.m...... 198 | (218)/(.905)| 71.0 | 14.6 | 5.00 | 411 | 3.98 |(16.67) 
16539 cai fs 262: 207 | 253] .815 | 69.5 | 13.1 | 4.95 | 452 | 4.21 | 16.02 
nh Nae S tere 1 aie 192 | 241] .800 | 69.0 | 14.1 | 4.76 | 405 | 4.06 | 16.10 
SAVBTRUOS s.0 5 \cit sates 199 247 | .805 | 70.0 | 13.9 | 4.90 | 423 4.08 16.06 
J K. M, 
July 1, 1912: 
Spirometer unit: 
8h59™a.m...... RIG: |) 2071. S10: 160.62) 1450 4:62.) S06 «|. oes eis eee 
10 04: -€. 3h. <3 75 | SI37) ..826 | b8.0)) 14-0: )°4.51.) S86 | oo ote ca sce 
4306: alms 9 478°) -2iP | (845 | 66.5. | 1550 | 4.70 | 876°) ...565.. sc}s acca ok 
AVOLABO Foto as 176 CIS) | 880: | 68.0 | 1403 | 4.61 | SBC... noccheiises 
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TaBup 25.—Respiratory exchange in comparison experiments with the Douglas method and the 
Benedict respiration apparatus (spirometer unit). (Without food.)—Continued. 


os to b> ! bo ! 
= s $s * A mae a & ’ a2 ® Composition of 
: 285) oul a. z Sig ie wd expired air. 
Subject, date, method, 3 A - . og . x S| Hs gee | 
and time. aq wel 5 3 SE) Se 350 2s 
228 ae ao z e-3 Bea § a-3 Carbon 
qo AK @ o > > g Ass dioxide. |O*¥ee2- 
Oo ° fa <4 <q > > ‘ 
J. K. M.—Continued. 
July 1, 1912—Continued. 
Douglas: C.C. C.C. liters.| c.c. | p. ch p. ct 
10° 40" a.m...... 159 | 205 0.775 | 53.5 | 12.8 | 4.40 | 411 |] 3.64 | 16.49 
Liv 30 acme. ch. 169 | 227) .745 | 55.5 | 14.1] 4.75 | 404 | 3.59 | 16.42 
Average... che. 88. 164 | 216 | .760 | 54.8 | 13.6 | 4.58 | 408 | 3.62 | 16.46 
July 3, 1912: 
Spirometer unit: 
94 02™a.m...... 169 215°} .786"} 59°0-| 13:6 | 4.86 | SBH Rh Fe7e 5. cies 
410 03) >a. ms <5: 17) 2i4*|- .786") 62:5°| 14:0°|-4.40 | 377 |. . 98. hee. 
41.03. 8.92 ee. 106°} 225°) .870"| 66:8: | 17.2 | S13 | BOO ee... 
AVOTALO. 0. 2508 eS 178 RIS 88S | 6690 | 1239" | 4°68 | ST he|. ese eeso. 
Douglas: 
9° 44™a.m...... 167 | 219 | .760 | 63.0 | 13.7 | 4.54 | 397 | 3.73 | 16.32 
10°40 9..2m)6.=t. 181 | 223] .815 | 59.0] 14.7 | 5.03 | 411 | 3.66 | 16.67 
LEAs alm... 159 | 217 | .735 | 57.5 | 13.5 | 4.58 | 408 | 3.50 | 16.48 
MVOIMEO 5c oo pee 169 220 | .770 | 60.0 | 14.0 | 4.72 | 406 3.63 16.49 
BoA. BR. 
July 20, 1912: 
Douglas 
9501™a.m...... 147 191 |} .770 | 49.0 | 11.5 | 4.14 | 431 3.59 16.55 
10: 08: “Same. = se: 147 | 192] .765 | 46.0] 13.3 | 4.23 | 384 | 3.51 | 16.61 
LE 00 ‘aftae cs. 150 202 | .745 | 45.5 | 13.4 | 4.32 | 386 3.51 16.51 
BVORAMO so icskisc aces 148 195 | .760 | 47.0 | 12.7 | 4.23 | 400 3.54 16.56 
Spirometer. unit: 
95 40™a.m...... 161 198) 5816.) 344-5] 20.3) 4 04 | aOR le ea 
10; 42. S6aBawiic: 164 $98.) S880) ): 45.5: (209! (4.160 Aloe ae eee 
ss Sa A > eee aie 154 BOLL S06 4326 128287 todd oe eal. wees 
AV OFAGG 55h hs 28085 160 LOGE) GOO | hae | PUB. AOS. | LOO Ne co cera alee anes Rion 
Mod. 8. 
July 19, 1912: 
Spirometer unit: 
10°15™a.m...... 185 266:|) .726.|-69.5 116.7. 1°76 08'||: 320-1)... Aaa te eee 
PT 10 Gar ei: 0c s.. 7908 |) 256 |} .775.|.62.5.| 19.9.) S376: |) 3801. 2 tran ke 
ANOTARC SS. Ks Po 192 C56) 2100 (O28 18:58 | Bc4SOGO Ne iota. | ttoncatcte 
Douglas: 
10° 49™a.m...... 199 239 | .835 | 67.0 | 18.0 | 5.50 | 371 3.65 16.75 
it Nine 7a. : eee 201 247 | .815 | 64.5 | 17.3 | 5.41 | 379 3.74 16.56 
AVOTAGO: ois eek fc 200 243 | .825 | 66.0 | 17.7 | 6.46 | 876 3.70 16.66 
July 22, 1912: 
Douglas: 
82 52™a.m...... 206 | 228] .905 | 63.0 | 23.3 | 5.87 | 307 | 3.54 | 17.14 
9 AG. O03. oes 220 231 | .950 | 64.0 | 23.4 | 6.19 | 322 3.58 17.25 
1036 “ANT coo: 210 224 | .940 | 60.5 | 23.3 | 6.71 | 350 3.16 17.64 
BE IG.) 8.ps os 213 230 | .925 | 62.5 | 24.1 | 6.66 | 336 3.23 17.54 
ACOPRES «Se Nes 212 228 | .980 | 63.5 | 23.7 | 6.86 | 329 3.38 17.39 
Spirometer unit: 
9214™a.m...... 199 230%): SB5 | 6005313822: 10-47 | S064 2. a5 cas cheese sac 
10) 02) “as x 191 Sk | Sho: |) 60.0.1, 1654.17 O OOF Od dhs cyenvaston lees 
10::49: avm*n.c io. 191 250+|).. 865"), 610 | 16-68 | 5.04 | B60 tas cas jalew cess 
Uh S32: 6.98% .0.25; 191 F36-\; B10 160550) 2278" oc 4241 SIO ose cele ce 
AVGEORO. 556.\)2 5356 IGS Tt 1250+). B40!) BOSE ITS | FBS | SOON. oe sate Corea 
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TABLE 25.—Respiratory exchange in comparison experiments with the Douglas method and the 
Benedict respiration apparatus (spirometer unit). (Without food.)—Continued. 


ow a) > J hw 4 ‘ 
= Ss 3 a 4 : 3 & : » Sia 2 Composition of 
Sop. | +s 5. as so || expired air. 
Subject, date, method, 3 ag e oo ba s| «sg ges Ang 
and time. aga alw2 sl zo | 28 / Gs 355 o¢ 
res Hg) ag 3 3s 0 im 2 o| 9-8 
fSgRog se] s | s3 |B 98) 2 | Carbon 
ao RK m o > > © FT!S | dioxide. )~-*78- 
Oo o) SG < < > -|> 
M. J. S.—Continued. 
July 24, 1912: 
Douglas C.C 66: liters. | c.c. p. et p. ct 
95 08™a.m...... 191 223 10.855 | 61.0 | 25.5 | 6.05 | 289 3.19 17.36 
10:07 a. ssc. 193 229 | .840 | 61.0 | 22.6 | 5.77 | 311 3.37 17.10 
UO: BR ts. 156 190 | .820 | 59.0 | 25.2 | 5.06 | 245 3.12 17.32 
BVOTEIO So seca sieves 180 214 840 | 60.5 | 24.4 | 5.63 | 282 3.23 17.86 
Spirometer unit: 
PBT a.m... ... 1041) -230)1°°848:3 61.6.1) 1759: | G98 | -Sb2c) 2: Acasa ac 
10-40 acm. ..5.. 1907) 2A . SFO] GY) 1733") 632i. BTSs le tcseligan. xc 
DE 45 Os Me ice. cs 201 233 866 )'62.0. | 018585) 6709" | (B60: joc. cms keke 
Average cs fae se 197 230 SOREN GLB NAT BN GCSE SOO | hen cyuset eto t a vies 
July 25, 1912: 
Douglas 
9° 08™a.m...... 190 | 236] .805 | 64.0 | 20.1 | 5.97 | 363 | 3.20 | 17.15 
30) 32 ‘aca Akt. 214 280 765 | 64.0 | 19.4 | 6.29 | 397 3.43 16.70 
TUSZS Bow 188 240 785 | 61.5 | 24.2 | 6.00 | 304 3.18 17°.12 
AVOCREHO 6566 bdada.« 197 | 262 | .780 | 63.0 | 21.2 | 6.09 | 365 | 3.27 | 16.99 
Spirometer unit: 
95 40™a.m...... 187 246) 760) [66500-16574 0. 257 408 tl cate clot ates 
WA] a.m. =.:.: TSH) P2319" S00 632071 243 fonda OB al acts eset ee 
i ae 11 ee TOT) 2451 (780 6326 FOL: | S.4S SS? een cine eeees tes 
PAN OPAGO cc Ses vanie 1883) 2401 960 -| 0416 027 Oo RON HSCS Ni ccae saya lan cert 
July 26, 1912: 
Douglas 
85 59™a.m...... TSS. rete coves 642.0. 1520205 96: 765 358e) 23) 300 Wa 
Dd Ba TO boric s sts 180 213 | .845 | 61.0 | 16.2 | 5.16 | 390 3.54 16.93 
10-48 > .@.. Ms eee 187 | 226 | .825 | 58.0 | 16.5 | 5.11 | 379 | 3.69 | 16.68 
Average............ 1865 | 220| .840| 61.0| 17.6| 5.34 | 374 | 3.61 | 16.81 
Spirometer unit: 
9 29™a.m...... 1900) 2397) TBSG) GOSS! BRS bi, Gs 039 PAGO" kresraceesecltn. es chee 
LOT ZEB ee 190 2355-81051 5958)! Tes SOs BST is cite costes 
BL O1S Sas te 2c: s 201 233: | 2865") 60255) 1992) | bed Gal G40 hy c0 co orale she esers 
PV OVALS se. en tes tc 197 BOG 886: OOL0 NTSB NOEL S te BLO: lin: cre arces sels abescnaee 
A ied 3 ay i 
Nov. 15, 1912: 
Spirometer unit: 
85 44™a.m...... 211 254 | .830 | 72.5 O581:\ 4 ces | BOO ls ais keel eee fe 
B69) OM nos 222 270 1 820") 69404 AON 4 BS BST lc: tn coy tl eee ee 
NOD? Bailes 204), 26551) 770 67.0) 108) 478) S76 bined. cules pees 
AW OTARE oii eres Rinkect 212 | 263 .805 | 69.6 DiS | AT NOG” lem trance ota ee bac 
Douglas: 
94 33™a.m...... 174 222 | .780 | 78.5 | 13.3 | 5.02 | 459 3.49 16.71 
TSE -a.cms ess 186 237 | .790 | 70.0 | 11.5 | 4.64 | 491 4.05 16.07 
NP 20) ay FS ess 172 220 ; .780 | 71.0 | 10.0 | 4.44 | 541 3.91 16.21 
PV OPABE. Fics asic oct 177 226 | .785 | 73.0 | 11.6 | 4.70 | 497 3.82 16.33 
TMC. 
Nov. 16, 1912: 
Spirometer unit: 
82 21™a.m...... 160 1805-84551 780) 32:36 i 4.64 | 4438 oc ohn ios ok 
ie BA ae i Were ae 157 19373) S20. 7096-1 147014209: | 408 le oc oes ccle en esas 
10 (07> ‘asims-3: 3. 162: 204.1, 796)! T1164) 13:38:| 4.87 14240... le hei 
AVOTARS ys cn nie 2 160 195 Fos SAN WR GE Yen HR > J Ye = 7 2 a >= > 2 Pe (ee 
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TABLE 25.—Respiratory exchange in comparison experiments with the Douglas method and the 
Benedict respiration apparatus (spirometer unit). (Without food).—Continued. 


ow a) > a. 
E2 é hl 2 £ me 2 Composition of 
Ses . ee] o aS do bd expired air. 
Subject, date, method, ss) hon : © @ ne 2s Re 1O 8: a8 
and time. af Ale Bl 30 & & ma lageles 
S28 > og no e fs |S-a 5 Et Carbon 
ROAR aslo”) SF |S” (SECS | dioxide. O7VE™ 
oO io) fa <4 < > > 
T. M. C.—Continued. 
Nov. 16, 1912—Continued. 
Douglas: C.C. rae liters. | c.c. p. ct. D.C 
8) 49™a.m...... 140 174 0.805 | 76.0 | 12.3 | 5.13 | 502 2.76 17.69 
ORO 82M ise 156 199 | .785 | 73.5 | 14.5 | 5.66 | 469 2.78 17.59 
10°34 ‘aem Sie: 146; 188 |).775 | 75.0 | 14.9 | 5.42 | 487 | 2.73 | 17.63 
RAWGOURBE 3s Sissi aaa 147 187 | .785 | 76.0 | 13.9 | 5.40 | 469 2.76 17.64 
Arithmetical average of all 
experiments with spi- 
rometer unit... 5.6.6... 189}. 23k |...820:| 61.5 | 14.3 | 5.04 | 4461.5. 08 Wed 
Arithmetical average of all 
experiments with Doug- 
las method): coccceecn s 178 | 224.| .795 | 62.0 | 16.3.| 5.15. | 430 |... athe 


The experiments with the smaller bag were carried out previous to 
July 4, 1912. The first experiment in the series, that with E. W. H. 
on June 21, can not be considered satisfactory, as the variations are so 
large in the individual periods. The other comparisons in which this 
bag was used show a fair uniformity in the results. In all of the 
experiments with the smaller bag the carbon-dioxide elimination is 


TaBLE 26.—Variations of average results obtained with the Douglas respiration apparatus from 
those obtained with the Benedict respiration apparatus (spirometer unit). 


ae Yiricset enciva. (Avevane Average Ventila- Volume 
Subject. Date. elimi- |2?°°F tory gules oe don per ee 
nated per, P| quotient.| rate. Lasik minute | respira- 
cath ars minute. rate. |(reduced).| tion. 
| | 
1912. |} cee: | Cues liters C.c 
E. W. H June 21 | —37 +6 | —0.165 0 +0.6 | —1.00 | —160 
K. H. A June 24 —16 — 7 — .050 | —4.5 — .2 — .42 — 14 
June 26 —16 || —20 0 —2.5 — .4 —- 07 |\+ 7 
| Schl GN CPneBeme ae June 25 — 8 0 — .04 0 —-1.5 | + .05 | + 84 
July 2 —26 — 7 — .09 -—3.0 | + .6 — ,20 — 650 
Pee. Paes si3 June 27 — 4 +1 — .02 | +2.5 — 2 {|+ .138 + 17 
es, the NE July 1 —12 + 3 — .065 | —3.5 — .8 — .03 | + 22 
July 3 -— 9 + 2 — .045 |) +4.0 — 9 — .09 | + 31 
ae ak 5 anne July 20 —12 —1 — .055 | +2.5 +1.2 | + .21 — 20 
Mi: F860. 3: July 19; +8 —12 |+ .07 | +4.0 — 6 |/+ .04 | + 15 
July 22} +19 — 2 |+ .000/ +3.5 | +6.4 | 1.13 | — 40 
July 24 —17 —16 — .015 | —1.0 +6.6 | + .29 — 88 
July 25 +9 +11 0 —1.5 +3.6 + .83 — 13 
July 26 —12 —16 + .005 | +1.0 — eal + .16 + 25 
Js Bikes Nov. 15 —35 —37 — .02 +3.5- | +1.8 oie .03 — 88 
al OS. ae. Ge Nov. 16 —13 — 8 — .035 | +3.5 + el. [ese 87 + 46 
Average variation....| 16 9 | 0.05 2.5 1.6 | 0.33 45 
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lower with the Douglas method than with the spirometer unit and some 
of the experiments also show lower values for the oxygen consumption. 
In the majority of the experiments the pulse-rate, the respiration-rate, 
and the ventilation per minute are likewise lower with the Douglas 
method. 

In the experiments with the larger bag, 7. e., those following July 4, 
1912, the fluctuations between the averages are both plus and minus. 
In general they are all comparatively consistent in their differences— 
that is to say, when there is a smaller carbon-dioxide output with the 


00 RON BORE ELMATED—$= OXYGEN ABSORBED--——-— RESPIRATORY QUOTIENT=memmme PULSE RATE->—o—0 RATE TOTAL VENTLATION—=-=s—= VOLUME PER AESPIRATION—-—naeme 
1 i 
af a | y 
85 \ ki | | " \ 
ect NY SPROMETER UNIT K DOUGLAS 
75 ‘, \ \N | 
70 } \ 4 Vi 
4 65 | q \ Nt \ AN XN 
5 oot LL La TN 
w 55 1h : + \ \ i 3, 
* 50 \ wit \ Li\ WAL 
és \\\ j \ \ \\ X ‘ \ 
Vv 40 Y \ ——, WY y § ‘ 
& 35 \ \ i ts. 
5; 30 N A N\ oes \ \ \ . 
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20 \ \ A . AA \ WN \ 48 
1S 1 \ SA N iin’ i: | NS s d = 
10 nity sa Sat. eS os Ge ioe \ om i 
5 : SS a x is = MA \ ae ‘ot a 
a 3 SS be oe a i ee 
eG SG ks 4 ee A FC LO ee > ar ae ta an i243 04 ~S 


PEB CENT OF VARIATION © 


Fig. 46.—Probability curves for the series of comparison experiments with the spirometer unit 
and the Douglas method. 


The ordinates indicate the percentage of the total number of periods and the abscisse the 
percentage of variation from the average. 


Douglas apparatus, there is also a smaller oxygen intake, this being 
true in five cases out of seven. In general, the results are more satis- 
factory with the larger bag than with the smaller. 

The probability curves are given in figure 46, which show that as a 
whole the results with the spirometer unit are much more uniform so 
far as the carbon-dioxide and oxygen are concerned than are those with 
the Douglas method; on the contrary, the experiments with the Douglas 
method show much more uniform respiratory quotients. The other 
factors have about the same degree of uniformity. 
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This comparison does not give such satisfactory results as have 
been obtained in the preceding comparisons. A general discussion 
of the use of the Douglas apparatus will be found in a subsequent 
section of this report. 


MOUTH- AND NOSE-BREATHING WITH THE BENEDICT RESPIRATION APPARATUS 
(TENSION-EQUALIZER UNIT). 

During the development of the tension-equalizer type of the Bene- 
dict respiration apparatus, the subject breathed through the rubber | 
mouthpiece. After the pneumatic nosepieces were devised, either the 
mouthpiece or the nosepieces were used according to the preference of 
the subject, the majority of the experiments being carried out with the 
nosepieces. It was accordingly important to know whether the respi- 
ratory exchange when the subject breathed through the mouth differed 
from that when he breathed through the nose, 7. e., when the mouth- 
piece was used rather than the nosepieces. Several experiments were 
therefore carried out at different times to study this particular point. 
They were distinctly comparison experiments in that the conditions 
were the same in all of the periods except for the change in the method 
of breathing. 

The rubber mouthpiece and noseclip were those which are com- 
monly employed with the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus; the nosepieces 
were the pneumatic nosepieces regularly used with the Benedict uni- 
versal respiration apparatus. In nearly every experiment a series of 
periods was first carried out with one type of breathing, this series 
being followed by a second series of periods with the other type of 
breathing. The pulse-rate was determined with the Bowles stetho- 
scope. The respiration-rate was secured from a pneumograph fastened 
around the chest of the subject, but in some of the experiments the 
graphic record was obtained by means of a side-tube connected with 
the three-way valve (see m in fig. 5). If a manometer were con- 
nected to this tube, it would show oscillations in pressure corresponding 
to the inspirations and expirations of the subject. Instead of using a 
manometer for this purpose, a tambour and kymograph were con- 
nected, the movements of the pointer on the tambour giving a graphic 
record of the respiration. In the experiments in 1911, a graphic record 
of the muscular activity was obtained by means of a pneumograph 
placed about the hips of the subject. All of the subjects were mem- 
bers of the laboratory staff and were therefore more or less accustomed 
to respiration experiments ‘of this kind. The statistics of the nine 
experiments are given in the following pages. 


STATISTICS OF EXPERIMENTS. 


J.J. C., November 5, 1910.—Mouthpiece, 3 periods; nosepieces, 3 periods; 
preliminary period, about 1 hour 55 minutes; mouthpiece and nosepieces 
alternated. Mouthpiece held in place by rubber bandage secured with an 
elastic strap passed around the head and fastened at the back with a buckle. 
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This precaution was necessary, as this particular subject had a tendency to 
fall asleep during an experiment; the mouth would then relax, with consequent 
danger of leakage of air. In first period with mouthpiece, subject asleep at 
beginning and drowsy throughout period; similar conditions in second period 
with nosepieces; in third period with nosepieces, more awake and moved arms; 
as a rule somewhat more awake in periods with mouthpiece, owing to discom- 
fort caused by mouthpiece and noseclip. Subject preferred nosepieces to 
mouthpiece. Respiration-rate fairly regular in all but second period with 
mouthpiece. 

F. G. B., November 11, 1910.—Nosepieces, 4 periods; mouthpiece, 4 periods; 
preliminary period, about 1 hour 33 minutes; periods with nosepieces and 
mouthpiece in series. Respiration-rate secured by means of side outlet in 
three-way valve. Subject urinated after first period. At end of second 
period, subject stated that his neck was in a strained position but that rest of 
body was relaxed. Also said that air seemed dry; water was therefore added 
to moistener. With mouthpiece was troubled with saliva and found noseclip 
uncomfortable after first 5 minutes. Noticed a vibration of air with the 
mouthpiece at first but soon became accustomed to it. Pulse- and respiration- 
rates uniform. 

T. M.C., November 14, 1910.—Nosepieces, 7 periods; mouthpiece, 3 periods; 
preliminary period, 15 minutes; periods with nosepieces and mouthpiece 
in series. Respiration-rate secured by means of side outlet in three-way 
valve. Elastic bandage, about 5 cm. wide, used over mouth in first, second, 
fourth, and fifth periods with nosepieces in the hope of finding some method of 
insuring a perfect closure of the mouth. Subject stated that bandage was 
somewhat uncomfortable, particularly in first part of period, and that probably 
most men, after once using the bandage, would have learned to keep the mouth 
closed without the necessity of resorting to such a method as this. The 
kymograph record of the respiration showed a tendency, during the mouth- 
piece periods, for slightly wider excursions; in the middle of the last period with 
the mouthpiece there were a number of very wide excursions, indicating a 
pressure on the tension equalizer. Pulse-rate was regular throughout the 
experiment. 

H. F. T., June 27, 1911.—Nosepieces, 4 periods; mouthpiece, 3 periods; 
periods with nosepieces and mouthpiece in series. Subject stated that he 
experienced no discomfort in breathing by either method, but that there was a 
tendency for the saliva to increase with the mouthpiece. Pulse- and respira- 
tion-rates regular. 

H. F. T., September 8, 1911.—Nosepieces, 3 periods; mouthpiece, 4 periods; 
preliminary period, 41 minutes; periods with nosepieces and mouthpiece in 
series. Pulse-rate regular. 

H. F. T., September 9, 1911.—Mouthpiece, 4 periods; nosepieces, 3 periods; 
preliminary period, 35 minutes; periods with mouthpiece and nosepieces in 
series. During the last two periods with the nosepieces, the subject had a great 
desire to urinate but on the whole was quiet throughout the series. Pulse- 
and respiration-rates uniform. 

K.H.A., September 23, 1911.—Nosepieces, 4 periods; mouthpiece, 4 periods; 
periods with nosepieces and mouthpiece in series. Pulse-rate very even. In 
all of the periods there was a very distinct tendency, shown at the beginning, 
for the subject to breathe slowly and regularly. This was in all probability 
due to his anticipation of the turning of the three-way valve connecting him 
with the circulating air of the apparatus; respiration-rate otherwise regular. 

K. H.A., September 28, 1911.—Nosepieces, 3 periods; mouthpiece, 3 periods; 
periods with nosepieces and mouthpiece in series. Pulse-rate fairly uniform 
in individual periods. Respiration-rate comparatively uniform throughout 
experiment. 
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K. H. A., September 30, 1911.—Mouthpiece, 3 periods; nosepieces, 3 periods; 
periods with mouthpiece and nosepieces in series. In second period with 
nosepieces, subject asleep for a very short time. Pulse-rate somewhat vari- 
able. Respiration-rate regular throughout experiment. 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS. 


The results of the experiments comparing nose- and mouth-breathing 
with the tension-equalizer unit are given in table 27. The average of 
the results shows that the respiratory exchange was practically the 
same with the two methods of breathing, being within such close limits 
that it is difficult to see any actual difference. The difference between 
the average results obtained for the carbon-dioxide elimination is 4 c.c. 
and forthe oxygen consumption, 1c.c. The pulse- and respiration-rates 
were essentially the same with both methods of breathing. 


TABLE 27.—Respiratory exchange in comparison experiments with mouth-breathing and nose- 
breathing—Benedict respiration apparatus (tension-equalizer unit). (Without food.) 


Carbon 3 Average 
Subject, date, method, dioxide Fenty oe niece — respira- 
and time. eliminated |_2080rDe rid tess ae tion- 
. per minute. | quotient.| rate. 
per minute. rate. 
Fe ids f. 
Nov. 5, 1910: 
Mouthpiece: C.c. CC. 
95 55™a.m....... 199 256 0.780 64.5 18.5 
1D 40-aomiy ai: 174 ate eee 62.0 17.5 
14-63 arm... 183 238 .770 66.5 17.9 
PV OCRDD 6 55 te os soho 3. 185 247 .750 64.6 18.0 
Pneumatic nosepieces 
16° 357 a.m....... 191 228 .835 59.0 16.4 
a ile Tae ie: « Rn ee 182 219 .830 60.0 16.8 
i ah NG it «| Vrae tence 190 235 .810 63.0 19.3 
AINGPEBO. 6 ENS os oss 188 227 .830 60.6 17S 
yeh 6 oan 2% 
Nov. 11, 1910: 
Pneumatic nosepieces: 
8h 23™a.m....... 218 259 .840 65.5 11.1 
gO Deb 1 ee ae 225 258 .870 62.0 12.9 
O39 aes 4 sc88 225 253 .890 66.0 13.4 
TO} 22 SanmMies<s. 229 253 .905 70.0 14.3 
AN GEABOS 55.6505 5 os: 224 256 875 66.0 12.9 
Mouthpiece: 
115 08™a.m....... 234. 240 .975 69.0 13.2 
byes: oat ep 1. ee ete 226 263 . 860 69.5 14.1 
12 00 noon....... 231 254 .910 71.0 14.5 
12) SOc mL Were, «td 229 256 .895 a6 13.5 
A VORAIEG ote so iaiceccaees eves 230 253 .910 70.6 13.6 
POMC. 
Nov. 14, 1910: 
Pneumatic nosepieces: 
85 30™ a. m!....... 176 209 . 845 79.5 13.7 
8°64 ‘acm’... 5. 173 193 .895 67.5 12.6 
OOF (as We ein 165 182 .910 76.0 13.8 
OAS GoW ck. 165 182 .905 74.0 14.3 
pa + a ae 166 187 .890 76.0 14.7 
40 62) -A. Ws oss, 170 185 .915 75.0 12.9 
Tt 24 Boi es 179 187 .955 75.0 13.3 
BNVCRSEC 5 ote te ees 171 189 905 V4.6 13.6 


1With bandage. 
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TABLE 27.—Respiratory exchange in comparison experiments with mouth-breathing and 
nose-breathing—Benedict respiration apparatus (tension-equalizer unit). (Without 
food.)—Continued. 


Carbon Average 
Subject, date, method, dioxide Oxygen | Respira- |Average | respira- 
and time. eliminated | absorbed tory pulse- tion- 
per minute. | per minute. | quotient.| rate. rate. 
T. M. C——Continued. 
Nov. 14, 1910—Continued. 
Mouthpiece: C.C. C.c. 
11559™a.m....... 194 187 1.040 75.0 15.4 
413 25 2 Be POS is 5 Sate 174 185 0.940 76..5 15.5 
Lae eT orcs aegis 171 183 .930 76.0 13.9 
ANOEROG 3. RG coe as 180 185 976 76.0 14.9 
HP. T: 
June 27, 1911: 
Pneumatic nosepieces: 
8) 57™a.m....... 170 199 .855 49.0 11.4 
O45) ‘aoe x. 25... 178 198 .900 47.5 11.4 
10 46) a8. Miss ccs: 160 209 .765 46.5 11.3 
Eh Ads Omi os ae 167 198 .845 47.5 11.3 
AVGPARO > cok. cae 169 201 .840 47.6 11.4 
Mouthpiece: ™ 
1O™ pimisccnc ss 190 203 935 45.0 15.1 
i JOO Moth asc3: 175 196 .895 46.5 15.1 
2 06: DoW eccisse 175 201 .870 47.0 12.8 
PAW GPERE) so cahnitec 3 Gi 180 200 .900 46.0 14.3 
Sept. 8, 1911: 
Pneumatic nosepieces: 
aS (aot as (7 ana 168 176 .955 44.5 8.9 
Jee. eae a Wee eer 154 176 875 42.5 8.4 
UY Ce S96 13 eee ee 156 176 . 890 42.5 8.6 
BV OTOL. ena aaaa's 159 176 905 43.0 8.6 
Mouthpiece: 
112 19" a. me. 163 176 .925 42.0 10.6 
1D Wate: FT Sak 1 t Pa ene 166 184 . 900 42.0 10.0 
i DO so Ae: 3st Veer ee 152 176 . 865 42.0 10.5 
Vera, -Pahees: oe ,c5 & 144 181 .795 43.0 10.0 
AN GRRBO 25 ee ee okie 156 179 .870 42.6 10.38 
Sept. 9, 1911: 
Mouthpiece: 
85 50™a.m....... 176 192 .915 45.0 11.0 
(LARS bite. Vip 21 Seen eae 157 207 . 760 47.0 9.9 
oR, | ee Ss 3 ee ee 162 195 .835 46.5 10.9 
1 ee? Nt a ara 164 190 . 865 47.0 10.2 
AV OPERO Gc5,c5 ies ree 165 196 -840 46.5 10.6 
Pneumatic nosepieces: 
115 20 aim... ee w' 159 198 . 805 47.0 10.1 
PE 4658; Ween 148 177 835 47.0 10.1 
bY | «as sah cs Ce 152 185 .820 47.5 10.5 
PVP AIO S02) = act aicke iar d 153 187 .820 47.0 10.2 
Ki. Fee. 
Sept. 23, 1911: 
Pneumatic nosepieces: 
85 50™a.m....... 206 264 . 780 58.0 14.8 
Us ee ke 5 + eae 196 242 .810 53.5 14.6 
OY 26a a. oe 206 258 .800 55.0 14.8 
10) 44> 8. Ries 5s 193 248 .780 54.0 14.8 
AWORARE Se ant coals 200 253 .790 55.0 14.8 
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TaBLe 27.—Respiratory exchange in comparison experiments with mouth-breathing and 
nose-breathing—Benedict respiration apparatus (tension-equalizer unit). (Without 


food.)—Continued. 
Carbon : Average 
Subject, date, method, dioxide Oxygen | Respira- | Average StS ng 
: ear absorbed tory pulse- : 
and time. eliminated bin widievent seek. |. ak tion- 
per minute. P eh th eae — rate. 
K. H. A.—Continued. 
Sept. 23, 1911.—Continued 
Mouthpiece: C.C. C.c. 
105 49™a.m....... 202 249 0.810 53.5 12.5 
LY OE BPR es cee 186 241 418 53.0 14.4 
5 last «ae a: nh es 197 246 . 800 61.5 14.8 
3d. (SB asia eal. « 199 253 .790 51.0 14.5 
AVOTGRO oho ois 9 tae wx 196 247 7965 62.6 14.0 
Sept. 28, 1911: 
Pneumatic nosepieces: 
82 38™a.m....... 213 265 . 805 52.0 14.0 
SPT reo: 195 243 .800 54.5 14.8 
Ones (az Wits ses 192 237 .810 52.0 13.9 
AVOPERC 35 oc eias ces 200 248 . 8065 53.0 14.2 
Mouthpiece: 
10° 53™a.m....... 188 229 825 48.5 i O-Er 
bdS B25 Bs Woes ck 195 236 .825 53.0 15.3 
122.07 ope Mss. os. 205 243 .840 52.5 13.4 
OT RNG sacs ates 196 236 830 61.6 13.8 
Sept. 30, 1911: 
Mouthpiece: 
9527™a.m....... 198 Yes eae 49.5 13.0 
9-55: G5 aAs a ars ee 244 Sree 43.5 13.7 
10230) 8 ok ee 197 238 . 830 45.5 13.4 z 
AV OPAC S 65.3, Wacerercuite-s 198 241 .830 46.0 13.4 
Pneumatic nosepieces: 
11520™a.m....... 171 228 .750 43.5 15.1 
je Tae acy as +s ere 186 235 .790 46.5 15.0 
) ee 2 Sais 0 Sep +? Veg ae 188 242 705 46.5 15.9 
AV GIACO: ets ara 182 235 ee: 46.6 15.3 
| Arithmetical average of all 
experiments with mouth- 
DICCO Mere visiste Res aes 187 220 -850 55.0 13.6 
Arithmetical average of all 
experiments with pneu- 
matic nosepieces.......... 183 219 .835 54.5 13.2 


The differences between the average values obtained with the two 
methods are given in table 28, the values with the nose-breathing being 
used as the base-line. The agreement between the results obtained 
with the two methods in the individual experiments is, as a whole, 
very fair. The greatest variations for the carbon-dioxide elimination 
are those for H. F. T. on June 27 and September 9, when the amounts 
obtained with the mouth-breathing exceeded those with the nose- 
breathing by 11 c¢.c. and 12 c.c. respectively, and for K. H. A. on Sep- 
tember 30, when the carbon-dioxide elimination with the mouthpiece 
was 16 cc. higher. On the contrary, in two experiments with K. 
H. A., the results obtained with the mouth-breathing were slightly 
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lower. The first four subjects showed a tendency to a slightly higher 
respiration-rate with the mouthpiece than with the nosepieces while 
with K. H. A., the reverse was true. The differences in the respiration- 
rate were not marked, however, in any of the experiments. With the 
first three subjects the pulse-rate was slightly higher in the mouthpiece 
periods than in those with the nosepieces. With H. F. T., the pulse- 
rate was slightly lower with the mouthpiece, while with K. H. A. it 
varied. 

It must be noted that all of these subjects were fairly well-trained. 
The first, J. J. C., had been used in a great many experiments; as 
previously stated, on account of his tendency to fall asleep during an 
experiment, it was difficult to obtain the same degree of wakefulness 


TABLE 28.—Variations of average results obtained with mouth-breathing from those obtained 
with nose-breathing (tension-equalizer unit) 


- cece Oxygen Respira- | Average | Average 
Subject. Date. li ~~ i 4 absorbed tory pulse- respira- 
See per minute.| quotient. rate. | tion-rate. 
per minute. 
1910 6.6: C.c. 
POR ae eae Nov. 5 — 3 +20 ©; —0.080 +4.0 +0.5 
1) Ae ate eee ee eae Nov. 11 + 6 — 3 + .035 +4.5 + 6 
| a. Ca 2: ee eee Nov. 14 +9 —4 + .070 +1.5 +1.3 
1911 
| 5 Sa (eh eA ae ae a June 27 +11 -—1 + .060 —1.5 +2.9 
be 8 ee a ; a po — - ig 
ept. 9 2 : —. 3 
i iol « BD. Se eth ee ee Sept. 23 — 4 — 6 + .005 —2.5 — 8 
Sept. 28 — 4 —12 + .025 —1.5 — .4 
Sept. 30 +16 + 6 + .045 + .5 —1.9 
Average variation........... 8 ( 0.04 2 1.2 


throughout a series of periods. F.G. B. and T. M. C. were both well 
trained in respiration experiments and accustomed to apparatus for 
nose- and mouth-breathing. As has already been noted, H. F. T. 
was a peculiar subject because of his occasional apnoeic respiration. 
It is probable that with the mouthpiece he had a tendency to breathe 
more regularly than with the nosepieces. With this subject the carbon- 
dioxide elimination was usually higher with the mouthpiece than with 
the nosepieces. K. H. A. was also familiar with the apparatus; he had 
no peculiarities of respiration and was able to maintain nearly the 
same degree of quietness and wakefulness throughout the experiments. 

In these comparisons the preliminary period of breathing through 
the particular appliance being tested was not very long, continuing 
usually less than 5 minutes. Consequently, if there were a tendency 
shown with the mouthpiece toward deeper breathing or toward an 
exaggerated respiration, it would have been apparent, as the period 
began so soon after the mouthpiece was inserted that there was no 
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opportunity for compensation. The general indications are, however, 
that the respiration-rate and the respiratory quotient were practically 
the same with both methods of breathing. 

The probability curves plotted from the variations of the individual 
periods from the average are given in figure 47. The pulse-rate and the 
oxygen consumption are slightly more uniform with mouth-breathing 
than with nose-breathing, but the respiratory quotient is more uniform 
when the nosepieces are used. In general, there appeared to be no differ- 
ence in the respiratory exchange with the two methods. Consequently 
either mouthpiece or nosepieces may be used with the tension-equalizer 
unit without affecting the results. 
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PER CENT. OF VARIATION 
Fic. 47.—Probability curves for the series of comparison experiments with nose- and mouth- 
breathing (tension-equalizer unit). 


The ordinates indicate the percentage of the total number of periods and the abscisse the 
percentage of variation from the average. 


MOUTH- AND NOSE-BREATHING WITH THE BENEDICT RESPIRATION APPARATUS 
(SPIROMETER UNIT). 

In the results previously given of a series of comparison experiments* 
it was shown that the respiratory exchange with the two forms of the 
Benedict respiration apparatus—the tension-equalizer unit and the 
spirometer unit—was essentially the same, but in those experiments 


1See p. 111. 
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mouth- and nose-breathing were not compared. Accordingly, in addi- 
tion to the series of comparisons made with the tension-equalizer unit 
on the effect of changing the method of breathing, a second series was 
made with the spirometer unit. Since this type of apparatus provides 
for a qualitative and quantitative graphic record of the ventilation, 
the differences in the character of the respiration can be studied. 

The pneumatic nosepieces were used in all of the experiments but 
one. The respiration-rate was recorded from the bell of the spirometer 
and the pulse-rate was, as usual, obtained with the Bowles stethoscope. 
A record of the muscular activity was secured by means of a pneumo- 
graph placed about the hips or from the self-recording bed. With the 
exception of M.J.S., the subjects were all accustomed to the apparatus. 
The details of the five experiments in the series are here given. 


STATISTICS OF EXPERIMENTS. 


P. F. J., February 14, 1912.—Subject had breakfast about 7" 30™ a. m.; 
experiment began at 10" 40" a.m. Pneumatic nosepieces, 2 periods; mouth- 
piece, 2 periods; preliminary period, 15 minutes; periods with nosepieces and 
mouthpiece alternating. Subject stated that he was somewhat sleepy in the 
second period and that he liked the nosepieces better than the mouthpiece. 
No observations of the pulse-rate. Average barometric pressure, 769.5 mm.; 
average temperature of air in apparatus, 22.1° C. 

P. F. J., July 10, 1912.—Pneumatic nosepieces, 3 periods; mouthpiece, 
3 periods; periods with nosepieces and mouthpiece alternating. Subject 
uniformly quiet. Pulse-rate uniform except in fifth period, when it was low; 
respiration was rapid and shallow in this period, but otherwise fairly uniform. 
Average barometric pressure, 759.4 mm.; average temperature of air in appa- 
ratus, 22.5° C. 

J. K. M., July 9, 1912.—Pneumatic nosepieces, 3 periods; mouthpiece, 
3 periods; preliminary period, 57 minutes; periods with nosepieces and 
mouthpiece alternating. Subject preferred nosepieces, as in breathing through 
mouthpiece his mouth became dry. Pulse-rate uniform in first three periods; 
in fourth, a tendency to fall; in fifth and sixth, a tendency to rise. Respira- 
tion-rate fairly uniform in all except the second period for each type of breath- 
ing, when there was some apnoea. Average barometric pressure, 760.8 mm.; 
average temperature, 24.2° C. 

T. M.C., July 11, 1912.—Pneumatic nosepieces, 3 periods; mouthpiece, 3 
periods; periods with nosepieces and mouthpiece alternating. Subject quiet 
throughout experiment; said it seemed easier to breathe with mouthpiece. 
During periods with mouthpiece he swallowed frequently. Slightly drowsy 
at the end of third period with nosepieces. Pulse-rate very uniform; respira- 
tion-rate uniform. Average barometric pressure, 755.7 mm.; average temper- 
ature of air in apparatus, 22.3° C. 

M.J.S8., July 27, 1912.—Mouthpiece, 3 periods; glass nosepieces, 2 periods; 
periods with mouthpiece and nosepieces alternating. Subject made a few 
slight movements during the second and third periods with mouthpiece. 
Pulse- and respiration-rates uniform. Average barometric pressure, 754.9 
mm.; average temperature of air in apparatus, 21.1° C. 
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DISCUSSION OF RESULTS. 


The results of this series of comparisons are given in table 29, in 
which the general averages show that the respiratory exchange with 
the two methods of breathing was nearly the same. The difference 
for the average carbon-dioxide elimination with the mouthpiece and 
the nosepieces was 5 c.c. and for the oxygen consumption 5 c.c. The 
respiratory quotient was practically identical for the two types of 
breathing. The pulse-rate, respiration-rate, total ventilation of the 
lungs, and volume of respiration may likewise be said to be the same 
for both methods, the slight difference being within the limits of error 
of measurement. 


TABLE 29.—Respiratory exchange in comparison experiments with mouth-breathing and nose- 
breathing—Benedict respiration apparatus (spirometer unit). (Without food.) 


aien Oxygen Respira-| Average | Average Ventila- ) Volume 
Subject, a method, ie gums, tory poles: respira tion bes : per 
~~ : oe: ated per a ae ne quotient.| rate. |tion-rate. (eaten: wen 
minute. 
PF... Jd< 
Feb. 14, 1912: 
Pneumatic nosepieces: C.C. C.C. liters. C.6: 
105 40™ a. m!..... 231 234 R000 Me a ror: 15.4 6.00 465 
21. SO. Bo 55s 4ae: 215 224 SOOO h Seis ctscsts 11.3 5.15 544 
AVOTAZO soc esc aes 223 229 POTD THe Nore tesene 13.4 5.58 505 
Mouthpiece: 
11505™a.m..... 206 238 ERGY Wei. tas icc 13.6 5.15 452 
I) 66), 83.55. 228 228 T0008 esc cars. 10.4 5.33 612 
AVGTARG $5. cic c eis cers 217 SSS ON COSISO: oN eledia tenth 12.0 5.24 532 
July 10, 1912: 
Pneumatic nosepieces: 
95 04™a.m..... 176 209 . 845 66.5 12.4 4.34 424 
10° 45° ‘acm. 3... 184 207 .890 65.0 9.8 4.37 540 
LL O89) - ess 4: 154 211 .730 59.5 15.0 4.10 331 
BNVOTORO onc sisi alerei3y 171 209 .820 63.5 12.4 4.27 432 
Mouthpiece: 
9>50™a.m..... 191 219 .875 64.5 9.2 4.23 557 
10:41 -g:.m...: 183 212 . 860 65.0 10.3 4.26 501 
Li 40) “ams os34 182 234 .780 67.0 Wot. 4.28 674 
AVGEGLO.~ sete. s xc 185 222 835 65 .6 9.1 4.26 577 
Jidss De. 
July 9, 1912: 
Pneumatic nosepieces: 
96 07™a.m..... 181 237 . 765 55.5 14.3 4.63 391 
10.10 ‘8..m%: 3...<:- 167 228 .735 54.0 14.3 4.38 370 
22 20a. Ae 185 234 .790 57.5 13.4 4.52 408 
AN OPAROs.6:6 5 3500 6,¢ 178 233 765 66.5 14.0 4.61 390 
Mouthpiece: 
95 44™a.m..... 184 243 755 58.0 16.5 4.88 357 
1088" ‘8. Ml... 174 228 .765 55.0 Lio 4.79 331 
T4609 BMS sce 197 236 . 830 60.0 16.8 4.80 346 
AV OTR 52 sci aise 185 236 785 67.6 16.9 4.82 345 


1Subject had breakfast about 75 30™ a. m. 
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TaBLE 29.—Respiratory exchange in comparison experiments with mouth-breathing and nose- 
breathing—Benedict respiration apparatus (spirometer unit). (Without food.)—Continued. 


Carbon : F 
ieee Oxygen : Ventila- | Volume 
Subject, date, method, een absorbed pring! oe —— tion per per 
and time. ted per ped t Pp t Pesinia t minute | respira- 
ee tetas ey. eee ~ (reduced).| tion. 
minute. 
T. M,C. 
July 11, 1912: 
Pneumatic nosepieces:| ¢.c. CC. liters. C.c. 
8b 48™a.m..... 167 186 0.895 72.0 14.0 4.69 408 
O° S90) 2.0: 5555: 160 181 . 885 68.5 15.0 4.50 365 
16 +30) Boh: 3... 153 201 . 760 69.5 15.2 4.60 369 
AVEIEBC Ss occas one « 160 189 846 70.0 Yas 6 4.60 381 
Mouthpiece: 
9513™a.m..... 176 185 .955 72.0 15.8 4.87 375 
10-06).<8. mi. s - 3 162 184 . 880 70.5 16.8 5.05 366 
10°57. “acm... 155 194 .800 66.0 16.3 4.79 358 
AVCTAGE $6 5h ca es 164 188 870 69.6 16.3 4.90 | 866 
ye pass 
July 27, 1912: 
Mouthpiece: 
Qh 27™a.m..... 200 246 .815 67.0 18.4 5.58 370 
g NCW: Rey Vas eae 194 240 .810 65.0 18.0 5.37 364 
AY 27 a. IO sss 208 251 . 830 64.5 18.1 5.76 388 
BVOIERO. is cs fe 201 246 .815 66.6 18.2 5.57 374 
Glass nosepieces: 
94 590™a.m..... 193 239 805 63.5 19.5 5.56 348 
je TS ae a 0 0 eur 192 240 . 800 62.0 18.4 5.33 353 
AvVerAGe. 0.5.2 ses 193 240 8068 63.0 19.0 6.45 361 
Arithmetical average of 
all experiments with 
mouthpiece........... 190 225 -845 64.5 14.5 4.96 439 
Arithmetical average of 
all experiments with 
TIOSCDIOCES 5.05.65 c)ac sas 185 220 -840 63.0 14.7 4.88 412 


The variations between the averages for each day are given in table 
30, the results obtained with the nosepieces being taken as the base- 
line. Both the carbon-dioxide elimination and the oxygen consump- 
tion were higher with the mouthpiece in four out of five experiments, 
while the pulse-rate was higher in three out of the four experiments in 
which this factor was observed. It will be noted that the individual 
variations between the averages are not large, the greatest being with 
P. F. J. on July 10, when the difference between the averages for the 
oxygen consumption is 13 ¢.c. This greater difference is caused by the 
higher value obtained in the last period of the experiment, when the 
oxygen consumption was notably higher than in the other two periods 
with the mouthpiece. Two low values were obtained for the carbon- 
dioxide elimination, one with J. K. M. in the second period with the 
nosepieces on July 9, and one with P. F. J. in the third period with the 
nosepieces on July 10. In both of these instances the subject was 
somewhat drowsy and the ventilation of the lungs was consequently 


irregular. 
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The probability curves are given in figure 48. If these are examined 
it will be seen that the uniformity of the carbon-dioxide measurement is 
about the same for the two methods of breathing, with a variation 
within 2 per cent; when the variation is larger than this, the uniformity 
is greater with the subject breathing through the nosepieces. The 
values for the oxygen consumption also show greater uniformity with 
the nosepiece method even with a small variation, but with a variation 


TABLE 30.—Variations of average results obtained with mouth-breathing from those obtained 
with nose-breathing (spirometer unit). 


PER CENT OF THE TOTAL 


Carbon F 
dioxide Oxygen Respira- | Average| Average Ventila- Volume 
Subj .»  |absorbed : tion per per 
ubject. Date. elimin- per tory pulse- respira-| J ninute tespire- 
ated per waibeeshis quotient.| rate. jtion-rate. (reduced).|_ tion. 
minute. 
1912 C.C. C.C. liters. CL. 
ews fares. Feb. 14 —4 + 4 —0.045 |........ —1.4 —0.34 + 27 
July 10| +14 +13 + .015 | +2.0 —3.3 — .01 +147 
feel Gea”, Bearer July 9 + 7 + 3 + .02 +2.0 2.9 + .3l — 45 
ef ee)”. iG GPa ren July 11 + 4 — 1 + .025 | —0.5 1.6 + .30 — 15 
Mss: 8.82.3 July 27; +8 + 6 + .01 +2.5 — .8 | + .12 + 23 
Average variation... . Z 5 0.025 1.5 2.0 0.22 51 
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PER CENT OF VARIATION 
Fig. 48.—Probability curves for the series of comparison experiments with nose- and mouth- 
breathing (spirometer unit). 


The ordinates indicate the percentage of the total number of periods and the abscissz the per- 
centage of variation from the average. 
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of 3.5 per cent, the percentage of the total is nearly the same. The 
curves for the respiratory quotient show much greater uniformity with 
the nose-breathing, while the curves for the pulse-rate have approxi- 
mately the same degree of uniformity with both types of breathing. 
The respiration-rate is somewhat more uniform with the mouth-breath- 
ing when the limits of variation are considered as 2.5 per cent, but 
beyond this there is approximately similar uniformity. The total 
ventilation of the lungs is much nearer uniformity with the mouth- 
breathing; this is shown to some extent in the volume per respiration. 
The results of the comparisons would indicate that there is a slightly 
higher metabolism with mouth-breathing, but that this is due to the 
fact that the subjects are usually more awake with this type of breath- 
ing and that this produces a more regular and uniform ventilation. 
That the volume of air left in the lungs at the end of each expiration is, 
however, more uniform with nose-breathing is indicated by the greater 
uniformity of the oxygen consumption and the respiratory quotient with 
nose-breathing. The variations between the two methodsshown by these 
comparisons with thespirometer unit are so small that either the mouth- 
piece or the nosepieces may be properly used in respiration experiments. 


MOUTH- AND NOSE-BREATHING WITH THE TISSOT APPARATUS. 


In rest experiments with the Tissot apparatus, nosepieces are ordi- 
narily used, but in work experiments recently carried out by Amar! 
a mouthpiece was employed. Both nosepieces and mouthpiece were 
used in the comparison study made with the Tissot apparatus and it 
was therefore of interest to determine the difference, if any, in the 
respiratory exchange in mouth- and nose-breathing with the Tissot 
apparatus. A series of experiments with three subjects was therefore 
made in which the rubber mouthpiece and the Siebe-Gorman noseclip 
were used in the mouth-breathing periods and the round glass nose- 
pieces for the nose-breathing periods. Each experiment began with a 
nose-breathing period, the use of the nosepieces and mouthpiece alter- 
nating throughout the experiment. The samples of expired air were 
collected over mercury as in the earlier comparisons with this apparatus 
and the analyses were made with the Haldane apparatus. No pre- 
liminary ventilation was obtained, the periods usually beginning within 
5 minutes of the adjustment of the mouthpiece or nosepieces. The 
pulse-rate was obtained by means of the Bowles stethoscope, the respi- 
ration-rate from a pneumograph fastened about the chest, and a record 
of the degree of muscular repose from a pneumograph placed about the 
hips. The subjects were all assistants in the Laboratory and were 
familiar with the apparatus. The statistics of the five experiments 
in this series follow. 


‘Amar, Le moteur humain. Paris, 1914. Journ. de Physiol. et de Pathol., 1913, 15, p. 62. 
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STATISTICS OF EXPERIMENTS. 


J. K. M., June 18, 1912.—Nosepieces, 3 periods; mouthpiece, 3 periods; 
periods with nosepieces and mouthpiece alternating. In first two periods, 
nosepieces tested for tightness with soapsuds. Respiration-rate fairly regular 
in all periods. Range of pulse-rate, 4 to 10 beats. Average barometric 
pressure, 752.1 mm.; average temperature of air in apparatus, 22.5° C. 

J. K. M., June 18, 1912.—Nosepieces, 3 periods; mouthpiece, 3 periods; 
periods with nosepieces and mouthpiece alternating. Range of pulse-rate 5 
to 8 beats. Respiration-rate regular in all periods. Average barometric 
pressure, 753 mm.; average temperature of air in apparatus, 23° C. 

J. B. T., June 15, 1912.—Nosepieces, 3 periods; mouthpiece, 3 periods; 
periods with nosepieces and mouthpiece alternating. Subject preferred nose- 
pieces. Pulse-rate ranged from 4 to 7 beats per minute. Respiration-rate 
regular in all periods. Average barometric pressure, 762.4 mm.; average 
temperature of air in apparatus, 18.3° C. 

K. H. A., June 19, 1912.—Nosepieces, 3 periods; mouthpiece, 3 periods; 
periods with nosepieces and mouthpiece alternating. Subject preferred nose- 
pieces. Range in pulse-rate 5 to 7 beats. Average barometric pressure, 
756.1 mm.; average temperature of air in apparatus, 22.9° C. 

K. H. A., June 22, 1912.—Nosepieces, 3 periods; mouthpiece, 3 periods; 
periods with nosepieces and mouthpiece alternating. Subject said that his 
mouth became dry in periods with mouthpiece and that he preferred nosepieces 
to mouthpiece; in second period with nosepieces, was a little drowsy. Pulse- 
rate varied, with a range as high as 8 beats per minute in some periods. 
Respiration-rate very regular. Average barometric pressure, 763.8 mm.; 
average temperature of air in apparatus, 25.6° C. 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS. 


The results of the five experiments comparing the respiratory 
exchange with mouth- and nose-breathing on the Tissot apparatus are 
given in table 31. On the whole the averages show that the respira- 
tory exchange with the two types of breathing does not differ markedly. 
The carbon-dioxide production is 6 c.c. higher and the respiratory 
quotient is 0.025 higher with the mouth-breathing than with the nose- 
breathing. The averages for the other factors are practically identical. 
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TaBLE 31.—Respiratory exchange in comparison experiments with mouth-breathing and nose- 
breathing—Tissot apparatus. (Without food.) 


ow toh b> bo 
se A olka a : Fs lee g Composition of 
oa s|* $213 eS 1.—- || expired air. 
ma slags Bs | 6a i|fo ate) 
Subject, date, method, |[T.48.8)4o9| 2-8 SIRE los) ag 
and time ae Ble2s| 78] S8| Ss See ek 
; Sa ulp te aa] s a ia .8 8| 8-2 rae 
= © ° n I | el 4 3/35 arbpon 

qo wek) © 1B | Eo ESS | dioxide, xe” 
oO ° < < > > 

J.K.M. 

June 13, 1912: 

Nosepieces: C.C. Ce: liters. | c.c. p. ct p. ct. 
8h 39™a.m...... 183:| 238 |0.770 | 57.0 | 14.2 | 4.52 | 389 | 4.08 | 15.93 
0°50 amines. 177 | 227 | .775 | 53.0 | 14.5 | 4.40 | 371 | 4.04 | 16.02 

1G 43 OF TBS 65. 0.0 172 | +217 | .790 | 53.0 | 14.4 | 4.38 | 372 3.95 16.21 
AVOGTARC irs cia a LTT 227 | .780 | 54.6 | 14.4 | 4.48 | 377 4.02 16.05 

Mouthpiece: 

OP 1M eg? mie: 178 | 224] .795 | 56.5 | 13.8 | 4.04] 358 | 4.45 | 15.62 
107 :16.-a.,me. or 185 | 222) .830 | 57.5 | 14.7 | 4.26 | 355 | 4.37 | 15.91 
105 10) ADR costae 185 | 226] .820 | 54.5 | 13.7 | 4.19 | 374 | 4.46 | 15.74 

IAVOEABO Sods sins esse 183 224 | .815 | 66.0 | 14.1 | 4.16 | 362 4.43 15.76 
June 18, 1912: 

Nosepieces: 
8b 56™a.m...... 1 if § 241 | .735 | 62.0 | 15.3 | 4.42 | 353 4.05 15.78 
0):45 9 my fi. 5 < 175 | 233 | .750 | 59.5 | 15.5 | 4.33 | 341 | 4.08 | 15.84 

10) 38 as ON ys): 5 169 231 | .7380 | 59.5 | 15.5 | 4.24 | 334 4.03 15.79 
VOPR cies ote acd asyete. « 174 236 | .740 | 60.6 | 18.4 | 4.83 | 343 4.06 15.80 
Mouthpiece: 
9° 22™a.m...... 178 | 236 | .755 | 61.5 | 16.6 | 4.55 | 385 | 3.94 | 16.02 
5 1 Tah cy Ae ean «Neer ne 173. | 238°)... 725 161.0) 16.2:) 4.59: |-346.| 3:79: | 16.06 
tt 26" Qo. oe 189 | 247 | .765 | 60.5 | 16.7 | 4.83 | 354 | 3.93 | 16.09 
PA VORREG: o-2uce ce ose 180 240 .760 | 61.0 | 16.6 | 4.66 | 345 3.89 16.06 
2 Sc PRY ue 
June 15, 1912: 

Nosepieces: 

85 367 a.m...... 193 255 | .755 | 69.0 | 13.4 | 4.54 | 409 4.28 15.60 

O° ST “82 M4s 5 is 203 260 | .780 | 67.5 | 13.9 | 4.62 | 401 4.42 15.57 
EO SO 7 srs oieestes> 195 257 | .760 | 62.5 | 15.8 | 4.68 | 357 4.20 15.73 

AWOTA CE he wise ole das 197 257 | .765 | 66.5 | 14.4 | 4.61 | 389 4.80 15.63 

Mouthpiece: 

95 06™a.m...... 203 255 | .800 | 65.5 | 13.3 | 4.41 | 400 4.64 15.41 
W204 Salm | ont 200 262 | .765 | 66.5 | 11.8 | 4.19 | 428 4.81 15.00 
TOOK tas a es 204 275 | .745 | 70.0 | 15.9 | 4.68 | 355 4.39 15.39 

AVETAGO Ss 5 skieio ehetenc 202 | 264 | .765 | 67.5 | 18.7 | 4.43 | 394 4.61 15.27 

KH AS 

June 19, 1912: 

Nosepieces: 

9504 a,.m...... 203 271 | .745 | 52.0 | 15.6 | 5.60 | 437 3.65 16.35 

0-59) ame are: 194 249 | .780 | 45.5 | 14.9 | 5.13 | 419 3.81 16.31 
10-48) 8. Ms ic 5-36 206 266 | .775 | 51.0 | 15.3 | 5.50 | 437 3.78 16.33 

AVOVAGO 5305 cccies ee ko 201 262 | .765 | 49.6 | 15.3 | &.41 | 431 3.76 16.83 

Mouthpiece: 

95 33™a.m...... 201 | 254) .795 | 50.0 | 18.3 | 4.41 | 403 | 4.59 | 15.43 
i A ie Gar Ae ee 205 253 | .810 | 50.0 | 12.9 | 5.11 | 482 4.05 16.17 
PD asic. ss: 211 254 | .830 | 50.0 | 12.8 | 5.14 | 489 4.13 16.17 

AV OFATE rors 6 ie testa 206 264 | .810 | 60.0 | 18.0 | 4.89 | 458 4.86 18.92 
June 22, 1912: 

Nosepieces: 

8) 51™a.m...... 206 | 262 .785 | 59.0] 15.0 | 5.61 | 450 | 3.70 | 16.48 

9743-785. M1 see ess 193 232 | .835 | 52.5 | 15.9 | 5.34 | 404 3.64 16.75 
207530! aamic es: 213 248 | .860 | 55.5 | 15.9 | 5.75 | 435 3.74 16.75 

AV OF BGO ia.s cc ne aioe 204 247 | .885 | 65.6 | 15.6 | &.87 | 4380 8.69 16.66 
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TABLE 31.—Respiratory exchange in comparison experiments with mouth-breathing and nose- 
breathing—Tissot apparatus. (Without food.)—Continued. 


Ow ie > U hi 4 ' 
wea te. 8 £ _|& | | Composition of 
Sesi_, |>8| & 22 \4—- || expired air. 
Subject, date, method, [> 8.8/4 g| 2.8 S| FB i983) a8 
and time. a's Blaes as Se | &s 22% 23 
S2glmeog| os] & Bes |S-a 8 a-3 Carbon 
BeaMa sl oo] 8 | 8 [e882 “| coxide, (Oxveen. 
.é) io) few < <q > > k 
K. H. A.—Continued. 
June 22, 1912—Continued. 
Mouthpiece: C.C. Cc, liters. | c.c. p. ct. p. ct. 
9217™a.m...... 215 257 | .8385 | 55.0 | 14.0 | 5.25 | 451 4.11 16.22 
LO VEZi Sock 217 253 | .855 | 56.0 | 13.8 | 5.47 | 477 3.99 16.45 
TRIOR. (a. ese oes 208 | 245 | .850 | 52.0] 13.8 | 5.11 | 446] 4.09 | 16.31 
AVOTEROG 6.65 soe oo 213 252 | .845 | 54.6 | 138.9 | 6.28 | 468 4.06 16.33 
Arithmetical average of all 
experiments with nose- 
PIQUE Si este 191 | 246 .775 | 57.5 | 15.0 | 4.87 | 394 
Arithmetical average of all 
experiments with mouth- 
PICCE% i osk.e alas cee See 197 | 247 | .800 | 58.0 | 14.2 | 4.68 | 403 


The differences found between the results for the mouth-breathing 
and those for the nose-breathing for the individual experiments are 
given in table 32, those for the nose-breathing being taken as the 
base-line. It will be noted that in every instance the carbon-dioxide 
elimination was higher with the mouth-breathing than with the nose- 
breathing; the oxygen consumption was also higher in three of the 


TaBLE 32.—Variations of average results obtained with mouth-breathing from those obtained 
with nose-breathing (Tissot apparatus). 


Carbon : 

dioxide near Respira- | Average tnd one Volume 

Subject. Date. elimin- a tory pulse- eat 3 s eee 
ated per pares quotient. | rate. rate (edapad eet 

minute. : 

1912 C.c. Co. liters. C.C. 

Fe) Ea ea eine June 13 +6 —3 +0.035 | +1.5 —0.3 —0.27 —15 
J.B.T ne - a, a i De es os ie as : 
Bee inice: une 7 : : _—. —. 5 
KH. A... <:|June-19 +5 —8 + .045 |} + .5 —2.3 — .52 +27 
June 22 +9 +5 + .02 —1.0 —1.7 — .29 +28 

Average variation.... 6 6 0.020 120 12 0.32 15 


five experiments, and both the respiratory quotient and pulse-rate 
were higher in four of the five experiments. On the contrary, in four 
of the five experiments both the respiration-rate and the ventilation 
of the lungs were lower with the mouth-breathing, but the difference 
was not large enough to be of significance. The results therefore 
tend to show that with this apparatus there was a slightly higher respi- 
ratory exchange with mouth-breathing than with nose-breathing. 
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Since the increased carbon-dioxide elimination is not accompanied 
by an increase in the total ventilation, it is evident that there must 
have been a slightly more economical ventilation with mouth-breath- 
ing than with nose-breathing. 

The probability curves for these comparison experiments are given 
in figure 49. The curves for the carbon-dioxide elimination do not 
show very much difference, but those for the oxygen consumption are 
slightly more uniform with the mouth-breathing. The pulse-rate is 
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Fig. 49.—Probability curves for the series of comparison experiments with nose- and mouth- 
breathing (Tissot apparatus). 


The ordinates indicate the percentage of the total number of periods and the abscisse the per- 
centage of variation from the average. 


noticeably more uniform with the mouth-breathing. The respiration- 
rate and the volume per respiration have about the same degree of 
uniformity with both types of breathing, while the total ventilation 
is slightly more uniform with the nose-breathing. 

The results of this comparison substantiate in the main the results 
obtained with the two preceding comparisons with the Benedict respi- 
ration apparatus, 7. e., that the differences in the respiratory exchange 
between mouth- and nose-breathing are not large enough to be of 
great significance in a study of the respiratory exchange. 
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MASK AND NOSEPIECES WITH THE BENEDICT RESPIRATION APPARATUS 
(SPIROMETER UNIT). 


In the earlier development of the Benedict respiration apparatus, 
several attempts were made to use a mask. This mask was ordinarily of 
rubber, conical in shape, and held against the face by means of strips of 
elastic tape bound around the head. About the edge of the mask was 
rubber tubing which could be inflated. The results obtained with this 
mask were not very satisfactory and its use was discontinued, mainly 
on account of the uncertainty as to the air-tight closure about the face. 

As a mask is used in many laboratories in connection with respiration 
work, it was deemed advisable to make a number of experiments in 
which the respiratory exchange with the subject wearing a mask was 
compared with that when he breathed through nosepieces. In this 
series of comparisons, the spirometer unit was used to measure the 
respiratory exchange. The mask employed was constructed of sheet 
lead in the form of a cone, the small end of the cone being soldered 
to a piece of brass tubing of about 25 mm. internal diameter. The cone 
was next shaped so as to fit as closely as possible to the face of the 
selected subject; the superfluous portions were then cut away. The 
edges of the mask were covered with plasticene, a material used by 
children in modeling. This mask was connected to the respiration 
apparatus by means of short pieces of rubber tubing. To make sure 
of the air-tight closure about the face, the edges of the mask were 
smeared with soapsuds and kept moist throughout the experimental 
period; the slightest leak could thus be readily detected. 

The pulse-rate was obtained with the Bowles stethoscope. A 
graphic record of the respiration-rate was secured from the movements 
of the spirometer bell. A similar graphic record of the degree of mus- 
cular repose was obtained by means of the lever bed arrangement! in 
all of the experiments except those with L. E. E. and M.J.S. With 
the exception of M. J. S., all of the subjects were accustomed to the 
apparatus. The statistics of the five experiments are given in the 
following pages. 

STATISTICS OF EXPERIMENTS. 

J. K. M., July 19, 1912.—A preliminary experiment to study the possi- 
bilities of the mask method. Subject had lunch at noon; experiment began at 
35 35" p.m. Mask, 1 period; pneumatic nosepieces, 1 period. No pulse rec- 
ords taken; respiration-rate very regular in both periods. Average baro- 
metric pressure, 759.3 mm.; average temperature of air in apparatus, 20° C. 

J. K. M., November 19, 1912.—Subject had breakfast before experiment. 
Mask, 3 periods; nosepieces, 2 periods; preliminary period, 35 minutes; periods 
with mask and nosepieces in series. Subject asleep in first and third periods 
with mask. Said he preferred mask, as the nosepieces irritated the edge of 
the nostrils, but otherwise had no preference. Pulse-rate in first two periods 
varied considerably, with a range of 5 to 6 beats per minute; in the last three 
periods it was uniform. Respiration-rate previous to experiment, 19 per min- 


ute. During experiment respiration regular in depth and rapidity. Average 
barometric pressure, 762.3 mm.; temperature of air in apparatus, 22.4° C. 


1See p. 84. 
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M. J. S., July 20, 1912—Mask, 4 periods; glass nosepieces, 3 periods; 
periods alternating. Both mask and nosepieces tested with soapsuds. Sub- 
ject preferred mask, as nosepieces made edges of his nostrils sore and with the 
mask he felt that he had more freedom in breathing. He complained of sore- 
ness and pain on the left side of body. No pulse records taken. Respiration- 
rate at beginning of periods uneven, but became more regular by the middle 
of the period. Average barometric pressure, 765.7 mm.; average temperature 
of air in apparatus, 24.4° C. 

M.J.S., July 22, 1912.—Subject had midday lunch previous to experiment; 
experiment began at 1" 53™ p.m. Sat in Morris chair instead of lying on 
couch. Mask, 3 periods; pneumatic nosepieces, 3 periods; periods alternating. 
Pulse-rate varied in periods with mask and in second period with nosepieces, 
the range being from 5 to 6 beats per minute; pulse-rate very regular in the 
other periods with nosepieces. Respiration-rate very regular in all periods. 
Average barometric pressure, 757.2 mm.; average temperature of air in appa- 
ratus, 20.9° C. 

L. E. E., November 18, 1912.—Mask, 3 periods; pneumatic nosepieces, 
2 periods; periods with mask and nosepieces in series; preliminary period, 13 
hours. Subject thought it would be an advantage to have a weight attached 


it 
. LWA 


i 1 ' el i] 
Fie. 50.—Types of respiration of subject L. E. E. as recorded from the spirometer bell in the 
second period on November 18, 1912. 
Upper curve, beginning of period. Lower curve, end of period. Time line, minutes. 
Original size. 
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to mask to press it more closely to the face. Pulse-rate very regular. Aver- 
age respiration-rate previous to experiment, 17 per minute.!. During experi- 
ment, respiration somewhat irregular. In first period with mask, it was rapid 
and deep at first, but became slower and more shallow in the middle of the 
period; in second period with mask it was fairly regular at the beginning, but 
during the last half it was very irregular and there was considerable apnea. 
Portions of the records obtained are given in figure 50, showing the two types 
of respiration. In the last period with the mask, the respiration was very 
much like that in the preceding periods. In the periods with the nosepieces, 
the respiration was much more regular than in those with the mask. Average 
barometric pressure, 762.1 mm.; average temperature of the air in the appa- 
ratus, 21.0° C. 
DISCUSSION OF RESULTS. 

The results of this series of comparisons are given in table 33. The 
summary of the results shows that on the average there is practi- 
cally no difference in the respiratory exchange with the two methods of 
breathing, only the total ventilation and the volume per respiration 
indicating any appreciable differences. The variations in the indi- 
vidual experiments are not in any case very large. With M. J. 8S. 
on July 20, the carbon-dioxide elimination was 8 c.c. lower with the 
mask than with the nosepieces. With L. E. KE. on November 18, the 
carbon-dioxide elimination was 10 c.c. and the respiratory quotient 
0.045 lower with the mask than with the nosepieces, but in two of the 
periods with the mask there was irregular breathing and apnoea; con- 
sequently the carbon-dioxide values are not strictly normal. In 
practically all of the experiments the ventilation per minute was higher 
with the mask than with the nosepieces, but as the respiration-rate was 
not noticeably different, the increased volume per respiration must be 
due to the greater dead space with the mask. Assuming a dead space 
of 100 c.c. for the subject with both methods of breathing, we find by 
calculation that the dead space in the mask is about 40 to 70 c.e. 

The probability curves for the different factors in this comparison 
have been plotted and are given in figure 51. The number of experi- 
ments is somewhat too small for obtaining good curves, but they show 
that in general the results with the mask are slightly more uniform than 
with the nose-breathing. This is especially noticeable in the curves for 
the oxygen consumption, the respiratory quotient, the total ventilation, 
and the volume per respiration. 

All of the subjects were smooth-shaven, consequently no knowledge 
was obtained as to the applicability of the mask for men having a 
moustache or a beard. It is doubtful if the difficulties in making a 
mask air-tight under these circumstances can be overcome. As far as 
the measurement of the respiratory exchange is concerned, it is imma- 
terial whether a mask or nosepieces are employed; but in using a mask, 
one must know the dead space in the mask in order to obtain the true 
ventilation during the experimental period. 


1A new routine was established about this time in that records of the respiration-rate were 
taken in the preliminary rest period. In this way the normal value for the respiration-rate could 
be obtained for comparison with the values obtained during the experimental periods. 
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TABLE 33.—Respiratory exchange in comparison experiments with mask and nosepieces— 
Benedict respiration apparatus (spirometer unit). (Without food.) 


Carbon : 
tale Oxygen 5 Ventila- | Volume 
Subject, date, method, —— absorbed girreig, sete oe tion per per 
and time. ated per ini uotient.} rate. /tion-rate minute | respira- 
ec per! minute. |4 ; : ‘\(reduced).| tion. 
minute S 
J.K. M. 
July 19, 1912: A 
Mask: C.C. CLs liters. Ce. 
3h 35™ p. m!..... 207 250 SSO ee eeweae 16.2 6.14 459 
Nosepieces: 
4501™p.m..... 216 252 S07 ta ran eee 13.8 6.15 452 
Nov. 19, 1912: 
Mask: 
8) 55™a.m..... 190 246 .775 60.5 13.8 5.20 455 
O° 19. ar. cies 202 242 . 835 61.0 12.6 5.19 497 
9-60: as Mose: 191 240 .795 61.0 12.5 5.20 502 
RV OTRIO 5 oo 0152 2 194 243 .800 61.0 13.0 &.20 486 
Nosepieces 
10°16™a.m..... 199 224 .890 60.5 13.4 4.84 436 
30°38) asm... 186 227 .820 59.5 13.0 4.51 418 
AV ORES orcs cies oe 193 226 865 60.0 13.2 4.68 427 
M.JS.i8: 
July 20, 1912: 
Mask: 
95 02™a.m..... 195 249 C80) bees cate 19.0 €.12 450 
9 55 8. Ms oa. 186 246 COO) ecto oki 19.4 6.98 432 
AO SS “Bo 0... 2. 185 250 CEO) legis sake 20.4 7.25 427 
ApeSy 8. Me... 191 247 Cif i ee 21.5 7.58 423 
PMGTERO 0.6.5 oa ces 189 248 OO. il eieta es it axecs 20.1 7.28 433 
Glass nosepieces: 
95 35™a.m..... 197 240 RO laeeonnnees 19.7 6.19 377 
10: 18° a@..m..... 189 248 OOO eae 17.4 5.85 404 
Aaa ile SS 3 206 270 6100) ote e 20.6 6.65 388 
WePETORO.. 55k. os 197 253 OS ioe Steicks 19.2 6.23 890 
July 22, 1912: 
Mask: 
15 53™ p. m! 216 239 905 66.0 18.8 7.04 455 
2 48 ‘p.m... 225 245 920 68.0 18.3 “ee 484 
4,08 Dim sios 217 240 .900 65.5 16.5 6.92 509 
AVOPSGC 55.08 oak 219 241 .910 66.6 17.9 7.08 483 
Nosepieces: ‘ 
2524p, m..... 228 251 .905 68.0 ES 6.09 423 
SoS4: PSM esc, 225 245 920 66.0 16.7 6.02 438 
£750) pei. 203 245 .830 67.0 17.9 5.93 402 
PEVOLAZC 6555 2 oss) 5 219 247 885 67.0 Lie 6.01 421 
L. E. E. 
Nov. 18, 1912: 
Mask: 
94 20™a.m..... 206 285 725 61.0 9.7 5.70 709 
940) .a3 me: 187 287 .650 60.0 9.3 4.82 626 
20,06: alm: >... 188 278 .675 59.5 8.8 4.91 673 
A VOTA RG. oto co se ct 194 283 685 60.0 9.3 6.14 669 
Nosepieces: 
10° 31™a.m..... 202 270 . 750 64.0 8.9 4.55 617 
266: “acs: 205 290 .705 63.5 11.2 4.90 529 
PSCRR GO siors anda otek 204 280 . 730 64.0 10.1 4.73 673 
Arithmetical average of 
all experiments with 
WRAY Sees vans 201 253 -800 62.5 15.3 6.16 506 
Arithmetical average of 
all experiments with 
nosepieces............ 206 252 815 63.5 14.7 5.36 453 


1A lunch eaten at noon. 
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GLASS AND PNEUMATIC NOSEPIECES WITH THE BENEDICT RESPIRATION 
APPARATUS (SPIROMETER UNIT). 

Two types of nosepieces have been used in the comparison experi- 
ments previously described: (1) the pneumatic nosepieces devised for 
use with the Benedict respiration apparatus and (2) the round glass 
nosepieces ordinarily used with the Tissot apparatus. The respiratory 
exchange with these two types of nosepieces was therefore compared in 
two experiments. The usual observations were made, the degree of 
muscular repose being recorded by means of the bed-lever arrangement. 
Both of the subjects were accustomed to the apparatus. 
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PER CENT OF VARIATION 
Fig. 51.—Probability curves for the series of comparison experiments with nosepieces and mask 
(spirometer unit). 


The ordinates indicate the percentage of the total number of periods and the abscisse repre- 
sent the percentage of variation from the average. 


STATISTICS OF EXPERIMENTS. 

J. K. M., July 12, 1912.—Pneumatic nosepieces, 4 periods; glass nose- 
pieces, 3 periods; preliminary period, 38 minutes; periods alternating after the 
first two periods. Subject drowsy the latter part of the experiment and stated 
that he preferred the glass nosepieces, as he could breathe more freely. Pulse- 
rate varied somewhat widely in all of the periods, the range being from 6 to 
8 beats per minute. Respiration fairly regular. Average barometric pres- 
sure, 760.1 mm.; average temperature of air in apparatus, 23.5° C. 

P.F.J., July 13, 1912.—Pneumatic nosepieces, 3 periods; glass nosepieces, 
3 periods; periods alternating. Pulse-rate uniform, except in the first period 
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with the glass nosepieces, when it varied from 61 to 69 beats per minute. 
Subject stated he was not asleep in this period. Respiration-rate varied, 
particularly in the first three periods. Average barometric pressure, 766.4 
mm.; average temperature of air in the apparatus, 21° C. 

DISCUSSION OF RESULTS. 

The results of the two experiments in this comparison are given in 
table 34. The average results show no marked difference in the respi- 
ratory exchange for the two types of nosepieces. These experiments 
were made in connection with other work and the number of compari- 


Tas_E 34.—Respiratory exchange in comparison experiments with glass and pneumatic nose- 
pieces—Benedict respiration apparatus (spirometer unit). (Without food.) 


Carbon : 
eee Oxygen 3 Ventila- | Volume 
Subject, date, method, dioxide absorbed Respira- Average Average tion per per 
é elimin- tory pulse- | respira- ; A 
and time. aitgd net eer pecans Sas Pantene minute | respira- 
caper) minute. |4 ; ian on-Tate- (reduced).| tion. 
minute. 
J.K.M. 
July 12, 1912: 
Pneumatic nosepieces: CL. C.C. liters. 6.6. 
8>58™a.m..... 174 214 0.810 56.0 10.9 4.09 454 
9 22 a m..... 164 220 745 53.0 13.3 4.17 379 
1G IO Bs: Ms i552 182 214 .850 59.0 10.9 4.24 471 
PE OD: eo Wiss 179 216 . 830 57.0 8.6 3.91 550 
OES, ss sie a was 175 216 .810 66.5 10.9 4.10 464 
Glass nosepieces: 
95 44™a.m..... 176 222 .795 55.5 12.8 4.38 414 
f0 oo &.M:..4.- 176 215 . 820 56.5 10.3 4.08 479 
re oe (8. MD. ae 170 220 410 56.5 10.9 4.08 453 
PEVOPAQC.. of. 6 c.53 cas 174 219 795 | 56.0 ib es 5 4.18 449 
P. F. J. | | 
July 13, 1912: | 
Pneumatic nosepieces: | 
85 49™a.m..... 196 219 .895 | 69.0 11.4 4.73 498 
OOO. TAs sis. 188 221 855 | 68.5 9.2 4.42 576 
10) 1B a.m... 3. 187 222 .840 | 68.5 9.1 4.40 580 
ANOPRIO = os Seow 8 190 221 860 | 68.5 9.9 4.62 551 
| 
Glass nosepieces: 
9>12™a.m..... 170 214 795 65.5 1237 4.41 417 
G50) Aa Mle i. 183 218 .840 67.5 se ees 4.50 534 
AOKSS asm. 25. : 190 217 .875 69.0 9.1 4.49 592 
AVOIEEC is: 5 ase ais 181 216 840 | 67.5 10.6 4.47 614 


sons is so limited that no very definite conclusions can be drawn from 
them. A calculation of the uniformity in the results has been made, 
but the number of periods was too small to permit the plotting of curves. 
The most marked difference is shown in the total ventilation, which is 
more uniform with the glass nosepieces than with the pneumatic 
nosepieces. The other factors, carbon-dioxide elimination, oxygen 
consumption, etc., have practically the same degree of uniformity in 
both types of breathing. In one experiment the subject stated that 
it was easier breathing through glass nosepieces than through pneumatic 
nosepieces. The question as to which type of nosepieces is the more 
advisable to use is discussed in a later section. 
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MUELLER VALVES AND TISSOT SPIROMETER AND THE BENEDICT RESPIRATION 
APPARATUS (SPIROMETER UNIT). 

In view of the fact that the Mueller valves! are still used in a number 
of laboratories for studying the respiratory exchange, it was considered 
desirable to make a series of experiments to test their efficiency. In 
these experiments the 200-liter Tissot spirometer was used with the 
Mueller valves to collect the expired air, and the results were compared 
with those obtained with the spirometer unit. 

In the periods with the Mueller valves, the valves were supported by 
rods and wiring, so that with the subject lying on his back a valve hung 
on either side of him, just outside of his shoulders. Care was taken to 
have the valves hang perpendicularly in order that the water-level 
might always be at right angles to the sealed end of the tubing. The 
tee between the valves was so turned that the subject could Srbatho 
comfortably through them. From the exit valve a piece of rubber 
tubing led to the Tissot spirometer. The mouthpiece was used in all 
of the experiments, as both subjects preferred it. 

Before sampling the air in the spirometer, a weight was placed on 
the spirometer bell and 5 to 10 liters of air forced out. A 300 c.c. 
gas-sampler was then connected with the tube at the bottom of the 
spirometer (see A, B, fig. 27, page 64) and when about 5 liters of air had 
been forced through the sampler the stopcocks were closed and the 
sampler disconnected. The air sample was then analyzed by means of 
the portable Haldane gas-analysis apparatus. 

The pulse-rate was secured in this series of experiments with the 
Bowles stethoscope. In the periods with the Mueller valves, the record 
of the respiration was obtained by means of the chest pneumograph, but 
in the periods with the spirometer unit the respiration was recorded from 
the movements of the spirometer bell. No graphic record of the degree 
of muscular repose was obtained in this series, but both subjects were 
very quiet in all of the experiments. They were somewhat trained with 
the Benedict respiration apparatus and with the Tissot apparatus, but 
had not previously used the Mueller valves. The statistics of the five 
experiments are given in the following pages. 

STATISTICS OF EXPERIMENTS. 

W. J. T., March 18, 1913.—Spirometer unit, 3 periods; Mueller valves and 
Tissot spirometer, 3 periods; preliminary period, 1 hour 4 minutes. First 
period, spirometer unit; second and third periods, Mueller valves; periods with 
each method alternating thereafter. Subject drowsy in some of the periods. 
Pulse-rate for the most part uniform. Respiration-rate previous to experiment, 
19 per minute. Respiration both in rate and character somewhat irregular 
during the experiment, particularly in the first period with the Mueller valves. 


Average barometric pressure, 780.5 mm.; average temperature of the air in 
apparatus with Mueller valves, 18.1° C.; with spirometer unit, 20.5° C. 


W.J.T., March 29, 1913.—Mueller valves and Tissot spirometer, 4 periods; 
spirometer unit, 4 periods; preliminary period, 46 minutes; periods with each 
method in series. Pulse-rate very regular. Respiration-rate before experi- 


ment, 19 per minute; during experiment respiration uniform except in first 


1See p. 70. 
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period with the Mueller valves and second period with spirometer unit. Parts 
of the curves for these two periods are given in figures 52 and 53. Average 
barometric pressure, 773.8 mm.; average temperature of air in apparatus with 
Mueller valves, 20.6° C.; with spirometer unit, 21.1° C. 

J. J. G., March 19, 1913.—Mueller valves and Tissot spirometer, 3 periods; 
spirometer unit, 3 periods; preliminary period, 1 hour 5 minutes; periods with 
two methods alternated. Subject arose and urinated at 9 25™ a. m.; drowsy 
in second period with spirometer unit. The values for the carbon-dioxide 
production and oxygen consumption in the first period with Mueller valves 
are not included in averages, as there were indications that the sample of air 
was contaminated. Pulse-rate uniform in all periods. Respiration-rate 
before experiment, 21 per minute; during experiment very regular in type and 
rate. Average barometric pressure for Mueller valves, 772.5 mm., and for 
spirometer unit, 771.8 mm.; average temperature of air in apparatus with 
Mueller valves, 18.7° C.; with spirometer unit, 19.6° C. 

J. J. G., March 20, 1913.—Spirometer unit, 4 periods; Mueller valves and 
Tissot spirometer, 4 periods; preliminary period, 29 minutes; periods with two 
methods alternated. Pulse-rate regular throughout experiment. Respiration- 
rate before experiment, 19 per minute; during experiment, fairly regular in 
depth. Average barometric pressure, 763.7 mm.; average temperature of air 
in apparatus, 16.5° C. with Mueller valves and 17.8° C. with spirometer unit. 


eet NO gg 


Fie. 52.—Types of respiration of subject W. J. T. as shown by the pneumograph in the first two 
periods with the Mueller valves and Tissot spirometer on March 29, 1913. Time line, min- 
utes. Four-fifths original size. 
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Fig. 53.—Type of respiration of subject W. J. T. as recorded from the spirometer bell in the 
second period with the spirometer unit on March 29, 1913. Time line, minutes. Three- 
fourths original size. 


J. J. G., April 2, 1918—Spirometer unit, 4 periods; Mueller valves, 3 
periods; preliminary period, 54 minutes; periods with each method in series. 
Pulse-rate fairly regular. Respiration-rate before experiment averaged 17 
per minute; rate and type during experiment very regular. Average baro- 
metric pressure, 754.6 mm.; temperature of air in apparatus with spirometer 
unit, 21.6° C.; with Mueller valves, 19.5° C. 

DISCUSSION OF RESULTS. 

The results of the individual experiments in this series are given in 
table 35. The average of all of the experiments shows a slight differ- 
ence between the results with the two methods, the carbon-dioxide 
elimination and oxygen consumption being higher with the Mueller 
valves than with the spirometer unit, although the average respiratory 
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quotient isthesame. The total ventilation and volume per respiration 
with the Mueller valves are also higher, the difference being due in 
part to the larger dead space with this method. 


TABLE 35.—Respiratory exchange in comparison experiments with Benedict respiration 
apparatus (spirometer unit) and Mueller valves with Tissot spirometer. (Without food.) 


ow nl > ' ' 
B28 Ce We & £ " ge $ | Composition of 
ee ee eels. aS ous % 8 expired air. 
Subject, date, method, | A 3 2 o¢| $8 Z|) FEISS. acs 
: z 2$|56 /88|ea/l8e s 
and time. ag Ala®s 89/8] G8 |seasiok8 
Babl>og|ae | sé E38 |B-a § Ea Carbon 
ROAM a a| o 8 S~ (8835/2 | gioxide, Oxveen- 
‘S) ° fo <q < > > z 
Wi Fer. 
Mar. 18, 1913: 
Spirometer unit: CX. C.c. liters. | c.c. p. ct. p. ct. 
82 59™a.m...... 2s) 267 0.780 165.0 | 19.4: | 6:05) 866 fc came 2s oc. 
NOM SS: <8, a aicc 2 2 202° || 246°). 8255|' 59:0: | 2227 | 6.56: | Sao ree et. 
Piro. “aera 252 | 263 | .960'| 58.0 | 25.6 | 8.65 | 308.|.. altace: .. 
AWET ARO 2 ors Xess 221 S58 .866 | GO.8 | 22.6 | 7.08 | 868 \ 65. CRA ss ss 
Mueller valves and spi- 
rometer: 
92 28 a.m...... 186 | 246 | .755 | 64.0 | 16.7 | 5.79 | 407 | 3.24 | 16.91 
10) 05 =a. 34 263 | 268 | .985 | 61.0 | 19.7 | 9.17 | 548 | 2.90 | 18.03 
EU G2 ap misccs cs 298 | 270 /1.100 | 59.0 | 23.3 /11.50 | 582 | 2.62 | 18.54 
AMOTORG Gili caine 249 261 10.955 | 61.5 | 19.9 | 8.82 | 512 2.92 17.83 
Mar. 29, 1913: 
Mueller valves and spi- 
rometer: 
82 51™a.m...... 190 | 260] .730 | 61.0 | 17.4 | 5.90 | 402 | 3.25 | 16.78 
9 15. asm. .ie:. 226 | 251] .900 | 62.0} 18.2 | 7.36 | 480 | 3.10 | 17.60 
S640" a. oe 222} 249] .890 | 61.0] 19.1 | 7.10 | 441 | 3.15 | 17.52 
MOOS as as bec oe 245 268 | .915 | 60.0 | 22.4 | 8.55 | 453 2.89 17.87 
AN CLAEC ...s Sava’ deren 221 267 | .860 | 61.0 | 19.3 | 7.23 | 444 3.10 17.44 
Spirometer unit: 
10° 26™a.m...... 203 263' | -800: 68-5. | 23:0.) 6.554 ||-S38- 5.4. caeedlee. oes 
10 45: acm, 24. 188 267 765: | 68. 6.|-24-5::|\'6: 01 || 208 |, oo coc ec ss: 
14 OB. &. Dib. ee. 198 250+). .78G,) S85: | 26-3 | 6.35. | 280 | 5 ocx cetelics caer 
Th 26a ants <2. 201) | 5280) 77a 58:5: | 26.3 | 6538) | 288"... ae 
Average: Tos tk: 198 | *B68\ 3766 | 59.0 |} 25.0'| 6.82 | SOP Tic. PRR... 
J. J. G. 
Mar. 19, 1913: 
Mueller valves and spi- 
rometer: 
96 05"a.m...... (149)} (174)} .855 | 56.0 | 15.9 | 6.36 | 475 | (2.37) |(18.29) 
Oe BOG Bsns tase | 162] 216] .750 | 54.5 | 16.0 | 5.64 | 419 | 2.91 17.31 
; ae: da 17 Sree 162 | 214] .755 | 53.0 16.7 | 5.44 | 387 | 3.00 | 17.21 
AMCERIG 6 055 hs eianen css 162 215 | .765 | 54.6 | 16.2 | 5.81 | 427 2.96 17.26 
Spirometer unit: 
95 38™a.m..... 1683) °205:|: 3800) | 5460" 1952-1668") 414uin concedes a es 
HO: 26) a. Ms 6c 2761\' 218.) .835: | 5375>| 18:3) | 5.68) (9363 | 23 cnc es|cose ge 
LY AD 282 mses 6 5. 168 2004 2810) 53-32 18285) -O845 | S40" is rou, vers sr arnienene 
Average . 6.36 Sse 170 B08) BIG WN BSB MN TSE | 6: GONS Teo lors avn. ene oes rtesee 
Mar. 20, 1913: 
Spirometer unit: 
85 49™a.m...... 174 194) .900' | 66:50). 1625 1-8) O04. | sS68ro% he oc cteds otete oes 
Ri oe SIs es. 177 206+) 868 1-64.57) 1922:1°6-40 |. 339) [ones 4h tee 
10°29. a. mic... $9371,2166 | <890) 1:54.01) 19). GB 622-380 | ona ice se te oeisne 
2 ee Se ee 169 NOP TP288h"1S2-0' | 2141 GS Cables ae sles en 
PVOEAROs cccse Varios TIS) 108.2886 VBE 218.08) CBO) | BSI hs: «srs oe ay eg es 
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TaBLE 35.—Respiratory exchange in comparison experiments with Benedict respiration 
apparatus (spirometer unit) and Mueller valves with Tissot spirometer. (Without 
food.)—(Continued.) 


© a) N bt 
< 2 [2 6 “4 % £ Ae g Composition of 
Basie > | 88/8 | Bs lo > |eg| expired air. 
F- = =] eH ., a = 3 ~ Bo o Pp’ 
Subject, date, method, [T.4.8/Fo 9] $.8 8) EQS] ag 
and time. sg xloes “6/08 /| ha /e28 o8 
Sani“ si as | Ss ao |m.o| 8-8 
f= gihog ao! 8 o + = ge] 2 %| Carbon jo, en 
BO AH mE) o > > |S FCs | dioxide. |)" 
.é) co) fo < < > > 
J. J. G.—Continued. 
Mar. 20, 1913—Continued. 
Mueller valves and spi- 
rometer c.c C0; liters. | c.c. p. ct p. et 
QPP BS I 68055) atl kale ¢ yet lskerete es BG 3B BD ee sl 0:8 Br 402 Wana sirestellateare sve < 
9 BS) (GMs K6i. ss 174 218 }0.800 | 57.5 | 16.3 | 5.60 | 413 3.14 17.21 
DO RE a Ceca ae 168 221 760 | 55.5 | 16.8 | 5.84 | 419 2.91 17.34 
pat 46) FOS. 3 5. 161 214 750 | 53.0 | 17.9 | 5.53 | 372 2.94 17.26 
PROTIBO S52. .0 eyes aici Sue 168 218 770 | 66.6 | 16.6 | 6.63 | 402 3.00 17.27 
Apr. 2, 1913: 
Spirometer unit: 
96 09™a.m...... 181 208" |) 2868."| 63555) 16530] 4209. |: S98 eco e ew eae 
ae ee SS eee 169 206 8256). 5. | 15505) 4.83) SiO luc acawates cea 
ae ear Wormer 171 204 835 |} 60.5 | 15.6. | 4.55 |'356" |... s..cerdsa. one. 
TOO? 823s <5 s,s. 169 208 S10 | SO.5: 1627) | Aoi 2 See ie cia ccsdedele ccssrae 
AVORREG 6c oie hence pean 173 207 886.3628) | 1559) 477 | BCE hen cag ielen ae o 
Mueller valves and spi- 
rometer: 
10° 237 a.m...... 163 217 | .750 | 58.0 | 16.4 | 4.99 | 371 3.29 16.82 
1043 aA.m...... 168 218 | .770 | 57.5 | 16.2 | 4.93 | 371 3.44 16.73 
eee. & WM. ...5- 172 214 805 | 56.5 | 16.0 | 5.08 | 387 3.42 16.90 
De ee 168 216 | .780 | 67.6 | 16.2 | 6.00 | 376 3.38 16.82 
Arithmetical average of all 
experiments with spi- ; 
rometer unit........... 187: |) 225°) :.880. | 378) |/ 20.3: | 6 288 +|'349 os cs loses 
Arithmetical average of all 
experiments with Muel- 
ler valves and spirometer.| 194 | 233) .83 | 58.0 | 17.6 | 6.48 | 432 


The differences shown in the individual experiments are given in 
table 36, the experiments with the spirometer unit being used as a base- 
line. An examination of the figures in this table shows that the differ- 
ence is not so uniform as would appear from the averages. For 
example, with W. J. T. the carbon-dioxide elimination is noticeably 
higher with the Mueller valves and the volume per respiration and 
ventilation per minute very much larger than with the spirometer 
unit. On the contrary, with J. J. G. the carbon-dioxide output is a 
little lower and the oxygen consumption slightly higher with the 
Mueller valves. The difference between the respiratory quotients in 
all of the experiments is very marked. The pulse-rate is in general 
higher with the Mueller valves than with the spirometer unit. 

Many of the periods included in this comparison series would un- 
doubtedly be excluded if only the normal figures were being considered. 
For example, the high carbon-dioxide elimination in the last period with 
the spirometer unit in the experiment with W. J. T. on March 18, 1913, 
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is abnormal. This was probably due to over-ventilation, for if a caleu- 
lation is made of the ventilation of the lungs other than that required 
to sweep out the normal dead space, it will be seen that there would be 
a greater volume of ventilation per unit of carbon dioxide in this period 
than in the other two periods with the spirometer unit. The 190 c.c. 
obtained in the experiment on March 29 for the carbon-dioxide elimi- 
nation in the first period with the Mueller valves is also apparently 


TABLE 36.—Variations of average results obtained with the Mueller valves and Tissot spirometer 


from thosé obtained with the spirometer unit. 


Carbon - 
‘piles Oxygen A Ventila- | Volume 
Sahtacd Dat: ine absorbed Rey — — a tion per per 
alia ss Fe per eh t a nn Ie . v minute | respira- 
eee minute, | Touent. ws n-Tave-(reduced).| tion. 
1913 CL. C.c. liters. C.C. 
Wide Po Mar. 18 | +28 + 3 | +0.100} +1.0 | —2.7 | +1.73 | +144 
Mar. 29 +23 —- 1 + .095 | +2.0 —5.7 + .91 +143 
Pati Oees hse Mar. 19 — 8 +7 — .060 | +1.0 —2.6 — .09 + 53 
Mar. 20 — § +22 — .115 | +1.5 —2.4 + .23 + 65 
Apr. 2 — 5 + 9 — .055 | —4.0 es 3 + .23 + 9 
Average variation.... 14 8 0.085 2.0 PAT f 0.64 + 83 
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PER CENT OF VARIATION 
Fic. 54.—Probability curves for the series of comparison experiments with the spirometer unit 
and the Mueller valves. 


The ordinates indicate the percentage of the total number of periods and the abscissse indicate 
the percentage of variation from the average. 
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abnormal. The carbon-dioxide elimination for the other two periods 
with this method does not compare well with the values obtained with 
the spirometer unit and if the last two values for the Mueller valves 
were considered abnormal, the value for the first period might be taken 
as normal. The average values in this experiment for the spirometer 
unit are influenced by the figures for the second period with this appa- 
ratus, as the values for the carbon-dioxide output and oxygen intake 
in this period are both abnormal; but there is no indication of error in 
the manipulation and the figures are accordingly included. If the values 
for the carbon-dioxide elimination and oxygen consumption for this 
period are excluded, the average respiratory quotient would be raised. 

The values obtained with the subject J. J. G. present just the oppo- 
site picture to that for W. J. T., and it is difficult to state whether the 
value for the Mueller valves or that for the spirometer unit is correct. 
Both series of periods show good uniformity. The differences between 
the results with the two methods are not large, except that on March 
20 the oxygen consumption is noticeably larger with the Mueller valves. 

The degree of uniformity in the results shown by the curves in figure 54 
is about the same with both apparatus, except that the respiratory quo- 
tient is more nearly uniform with the spirometer unit than with the 
Mueller valves. 

Before a final conclusion is drawn regarding these two methods, the 
comparison experiments with the Mueller valves and the Tissot valves 
will be considered. 

MUELLER VALVES AND TISSOT VALVES. 


In addition to the preceding comparison, a series of experiments was 
carried out in which the Tissot valves and the Mueller valves were 
compared, the 200-liter Tissot spirometer being used to collect the 
expired air. In the first two of these experiments the regular routine 
for the use of the Tissot spirometer was not strictly followed. The 
bell of the spirometer is partly counterpoised by means of a weight 
suspended from a wheel! and the increase in weight of the bell due to its 
rise when expired air is collected is automatically counterpoised by 
water running through a siphon from the spirometer tank to the coun- 
terpoise tube. In the first two experiments the siphon tube was not 
used, but the counterpoise tube was three-quarters full of water. 

The methods of obtaining the various measurements were the 
same as in the previous comparison. The subjects used for the pre- 
ceding series of experiments were subjects in this series, and one experi- 
ment was also made with a third subject. Thus two of the subjects 
were accustomed to both the Mueller and the Tissot valves. The third 
subject, J. H. H., had had no previous experience with the Mueller 
valves, but had been used in a number of experiments with the Tissot 
valves. The statistics of the seven experiments in this series follow. 


See p. 64. 
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STATISTICS OF EXPERIMENTS. 


W.J.T., April 5, 1913.—Mueller valves, 4 periods; Tissot valves, 3 periods ; 
preliminary period, 43 minutes; periods with two types of valves in series. 
Counterpoise tube three-quarters full of water; no water running in siphon 
tube. Subject stated he noted no difference in inspiration and expiration with 
Mueller valves. Pulse-rate regular in all periods. Average respiration-rate 
in preliminary period, 18 to 19 per minute. Respiration-rate irregular in all 
periods, particularly in first period with Tissot valves. Average barometric 
pressure, 758.4 mm.; average temperature of air in apparatus, 16.2° C. 

W.J.T., April 12, 1913.—Mueller valves, 3 periods; Tissot valves, 3 periods; 
preliminary period, 36 minutes; periods with two types of valves alternating. 
Counterpoise of spirometer two-thirds full of water; no water running in 
siphon tube. Subject stated that the breathing was easier with the Tissot 
valves than with the Mueller valves. He was drowsy at times. Pulse-rate 
fairly uniform. Average respiration-rate in preliminary period, 20 per minute; 
regular throughout each period; character of respiration can not be distin- 
guished, as the pneumograph did not work properly. Average barometric 
pressure, 760.7 mm.; average temperature of air in apparatus, 16.7° C. 

W. J. T., April 26, 1913—Mueller valves, 2 periods; Tissot valves, 3 
periods, preliminary period, 42 minutes; periods with two types of valves 
alternating. Subject stated that he found it easier to breathe through 
Mueller valves than through the Tissot valves. Pulse-rate fairly uniform. 
Normal respiration-rate before experiment, 20 per minute. Respiration- 
rate during experiment regular in rate and character. Average barometric 
pressure, 762.9 mm.; average temperature of air in apparatus, 19.4° C. 

J.J.G., April 8, 1913.—Tissot valves, 3 periods; Mueller valves, 2 periods; 
preliminary period, 1 hour 20 minutes; periods with two types of valves in 
series. Pulse-rate very uniform throughout experiment. Normal respiration- 
rate before experiment, 17 per minute, records being taken for 1 hour previous 
to experimental period. Respiration in experiment uniform in rate; character 
could not be distinguished, as pneumograph did not work properly. Baro- 
metric pressure, 763.1 mm.; average temperature of air in apparatus, 15.6° C. 

J.J.G., April 15, 1913.—Mueller valves, 3 periods; Tissot valves, 3 periods; 
preliminary period, 1 hour; periods with two types of valves alternating. 
Pulse-rate uniform in all of the periods. Average normal respiration-rate 
before experiment, 19 per minute; during experiment uniform in each period. 
Average barometric pressure, 760.5 mm.; average temperature of air in appa- 
ratus, 17.0° C. ; 

J.J.G., April 22, 1913.—Mueller valves, 3 periods; Tissot valves, 3 periods; 
preliminary period, 30 minutes; periods with two types of valves alternating. 
Subject stated that he could see no difference in the two types of valves. 
Pulse-rate fairly uniform throughout experiment. Average normal respira- 
tion before experiment, 19 per minute; during experiment, fairly uniform in 
rate and character in each period. Average barometric pressure, 763.8 mm. ; 
average temperature of air in apparatus, 17.4° C. 

J. H. H., April 18, 1913.—Mueller valves, 3 periods; Tissot valves, 3 
periods; preliminary period, 16 minutes; periods with two types of valves 
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Fie. 55.—Type of respiration of subject J. H. H. in the fourth and fifth periods on April 18, 1913. 
Upper curve, Mueller valves; lower curve, Tissot valves. Original size. 
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alternating. Subject found breathing with Mueller valves more difficult. 
Pulse-rate fairly uniform, except in first period with Tissot valves, when it 
varied from 54 to 61. Average normal respiration-rate before experiment, 
19 per minute. Rate during individual periods uniform, but differed with the 
two types of valves. The character of the respiration for the two methods 
of breathing is shown in figure 55, in which portions of the curves obtained for 
periods 4 and 5 are given. Average barometric pressure, 762.4 mm.; average 
temperature of air in apparatus, 17.1° C. 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS. 


The results of the comparison experiments with the Mueller valves 
and the Tissot valves are given in table 37. The general averages show 
that the respiratory exchange is almost identical with the two types of 
valves. The volume per respiration is noticeably higher with the 
Mueller valves, this being accounted for in part by the lower respiration 
rate and the larger dead space with those valves. 


TABLE 37.—Respiratory exchange in comparison experiments with Tissot valves and Mueller 
valves using Tissot spirometer. (Without food.) 


1 he U hm ot 
So |o 0 a 3 & ae g Composition of 
Be Sig & os |S ao) eS. | es é : 
Ses _ 4 Pa! a.| 8 lag 188 expired air. 
Subject, date, method, [> S.8/FSs/ $8) S$) RF lgS jas 
3 os og, |foa 3 
and time... aA Alwl Ss a3 | SF | ws 355 28 
Bagh od Cee £3 Bea § 53 ©! Carbon 
BoAlma Blo | £ | £ (EAS 3 | dioxide. O78 
6) fo) fea! < < > > 
Wi Fok: 
Apr. 5, 1913: ’ 
Mueller valves: c.c. C.C. liters. | c.c. p. ct. p. ct. 
82 48™a.m...... 208 274 10.760 | 75.0 | 16.9 | 6.20 | 445 3.39 16.74 
wees. 8..IN 4: ee ss 206 270 | .760 | 75.0 | 18.8 | 6.14 | 396 3.38 16.76 
Gia a.m...... 212 272 | .775 | 71.5 | 18.6 | 6.32 | 412 3.38 16.83 
10202 a.m...... 219 277 | .790 | 69.5 | 20.3 | 6.76 | 404 3.27 17.02 
PA ORR oso. op 25: ci stared 211 273 | .775 | 73.0 | 18.7 | 6.386 | 414 3.36 16.84 
Tissot valves: 
10° 307 a.m...... 199 262 | .760 | 67.0 | 19.3 | 5.53 | 348 3.63 16.44 
20 5G. AS WS. «<5, 204 264 | .770 | 63.0 | 25.2 | 6.04 | 291 3.41 16:72 
Lie ie: as mM: os: 203 259 | .785 | 61.0 | 24.3 | 5.82 | 290 3.52 16.70 
PPPOE RO lon. oe 883 202 262 | .770 | 63.5 | 22.9 | 5.80 | 310 3.52 16.64 
Apr. 12, 1913: 
Mueller valves: 
8) 56™a.m...... 203 261 | .775 | 68.0 | 18.6 | 6.19 | 402 3.32 16.91 
AO So wis 206 262 | .785 | 61.0 | 19.4 | 6.28 | 391 3.31 16.96 
BO Sl (OW s ac sis 218 271 | .805 | 59.0 | 19.0 | 6.66 | 424 3.31 17.03 
Pa yt: ee 209 265 | .790 | 62.5 | 19.0 | 6.38 | 406 3.31 16.97 
Tissot valves: 
O797™ asm... es. 204 260 | .785 | 62.5 | 24.0 | 6.03 | 303 3.42 16.83 
AO: 32) “acm... ess 198 255 | .775 | 60.0 | 24.2 | 6.09 | 304 3.29 16.95 
Pa We. 8.3 ee. 211 256 | .825 | 61.5 | 26.4 | 6.88 | 315 3.10 17.36 
PAMOTANO. occ seeds 204 257 | .796 | 61.5 | 24.9 | 6.33 | 307 3.27 17.06 
Apr. 26, 1913: 
Mueller valves: 
8h 42™a,m...... 208 249 | .835 | 60.5 | 16.9 | 6.20 | 442 3.38 17.07 
9 44 a.m...s. 204 249 | .820 | 56.5 | 16.4 | 6.02 | 442 3.41 16.97 
AVOERLOS sua ccnindaies 206 249 | .825 | 68.0 | 16.7 | 6.11 | 442 8.40 17.02 
Tissot valves: 
9° 07™a.m...... 212 | 247 | .855 | 60.0 | 18.5 | 5.80 | 378 | 3.68 | 16.81 
10-40! ta rk 8S 207 251 | .825 | 57.5 | 19.8 | 5.77 | 351 3.61 16.75 
Th 06. ema (134)| (167)| .800 | 53.5 | 23.2 | 6.15 | 320 | (2.21) |(18.33) 
AVOQRORG 6 ore lates 210 249 | .845 | 57.0 | 20.6 | 5.91 | 850 3.65 16.78 
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TABLE 37.—Respiratory exchange in comparison experiments with Tissot valves and Mueller 
valves using Tissot spirometer. (Without food.)—Continued. 


® the i Mm ot 
= E ar. n 2 £ ae g Composition of 
Ce bee sd 4 aS log. Pe: expired air. 
Subject, date, method, [4.5 3° 8| 2.2 S| Re 188) ag 
and time. af laos as SF | &e 22% oe 
Sagl>54) 22) 2° | 6.8 (8-4 8] 8-4] carbon 
BOoAIMa Ao” | 8 | 8 BASIS | dioxide, C*VSe2 
6) ° aa} =< <4 ~ > 
Pe iB ee 
Apr. 8, 1913: 
Tissot valves: C.C. C.C. liters. | c.c. p. ct D. 
50" amiss... 182 | 229 (0.795 | 54.0 | 23.4 | 6.03 | 310 | 3.05 | 17.31 
10,13. @.3B... «<0 165 | 202 | .820 | 53.5 | 18.6 | 4.84 | 313 | 3.44 | 16.93 
30: 45... Sm. es 5.6 162 194 835 | 54.0 | 24.2 | 5.52 | 275 2.97 17.54 
Averiges o26 i 85 170 208 815 | 54.0 | 22.1 | 5.46 | 299 8.16 17.26 
Mueller valves: 
115 07™a.m...... 166} 195 | .850 | 54.0 | 15.9 | 5.04 | 8382; 3.32 | 17.19 
pS es ae a eg oe 163 194 | .845 | 54.0 | 15.5 | 4.98 | 387 | 3.31 17.18 
DVOTREO 3 bee iene, 165 1965 845 | 54 15.7 | 5.01 | 385 8.32 17.19 
Apr. 15, 1913: 
Mueller valves: 
95 20™a.m...... 166 | 210 | .790 | 57.0 | 14.9 | 4.93 | 399 | 3.40 | 16.86 
RO RO ons a ase 171 214 800 | 59.5 | 13.7 | 4.91 | 433 3.51 16.77 
#2 80 ac Meo. e. 157 202 775 | 55.5 | 13.9 | 4.64 | 404 3.41 16.79 
Aventis 8 4 ec 165 | 209| .790| 67.6 | 14.2| 4.88 | 412| $8.44 | 16.81 
Tissot valves: 
9°44" a.m...... 172 | 206 | .835 | 57.0 | 20.8 | 5.42 | 315 | 3.21 17.27, 
10°37 “a.m... 163 | 211] .775 | 56.0 | 22.1 | 5.64 | 309 | 2.92 17.38 
P2445 cas mee ee 17621" -218-)..815 |. 58-0 | 19.1 |. 6:25 -| 333:| 337 17-01 
AVETECG ho eh Se 170 211 805 | 56.5 | 20.7 | 5.44 | 319 8:17 17.22 
Apr. 22, 1913: 
Mueller valves: 
95 05"a.m...... 173 | 206 | .840 | 54.5 | 18.9 | 5.10 | 441 | 3.42 | 17.04 
10502 a. mis... 163 | 196 | .830 | 48.5 | 14.8 | 4.98 | 405 | 3.30 | 17.15 
LOOT Sos as: 182 215 | .845 | 55.0 | 14.0 | 5.26 | 453 3.49 16.98 
AVOCTAHO oes et oS 173 206 | .840 | 62.5 | 14.2 | 6.11 | 433 3.40 17.06 
Tissot valves: 
9h 33™a.m...... 165 196 | .840 | 54.0 | 15.4 | 4.68 | 366 3.55 16.89 
19230) 8e BA ss ssc 173 195 885 | 52.0 | 15.6 | 4.84 | 373 3.60 17.01 
Lie 4 ermnn<. 189 | 211 | -8895 | 53.5 | 20:7 | 6.22-|.362 | S3@F | 17.62 
AVOTARO >. 05 8s oo s 176 201 875 | 68.0 | 17.2 | 5.26 | 867 3.41 Le 17 
Bea 3 hae 2 
Apr. 18, 1913: 
Mueller valves: 
82 46™a.m...... 223 236 | .945 | 58.0 9.4 | 6.81 | 873 3.31 17.51 
10°01. (a.m: Sc 212 238 | .890 | 54.5 | 10.9 | 6.25 | 691 3.42 17.22 
1053) ame) se 202 | 232) .870| 56.0; 10.3 | 5.80] 680} 3.52 | 17.04 
AVEPAQOS fo shiavs Stee 212 | 235 | .900 | 56.0 | 10.2 | 6.29 | 748 | 3.42 | 17.26 
Tissot valves: 
9h 28™a.m...... 193. | :243' |, 2795 1-87.01 19.0} 5.541 851 | 3.52) | 16274 
1028: “ame. 5.2.0 184 | 241 | .765 | 55.0 | 17.2 | 4.95 | 347 | 3.74 | 16.32 
VE +2) ‘as pas so ea5 176 212 830 | 57.0 | 17.7 | 5.36 | 366 3.32 17.12 
ABVOLAGO Sheek os 184 232 796 | 66.6 | 18.0 | 5.28 | 365 3.53 16.73 
Arithmetical average of all 
experiments with Muel- 
HOY WALVOR'S foc2) since 192 |} 233 .825 | 59.0 | 15.5 | 5.73 | 463 | 3.38 | 17.02 
Arithmetical average of all ‘ 
experiments with Tissot 
VON ORG etch heres S ateuct ciel 188 | 231 | .815 | 57.5 | 20.9 | 5.64 | 330 | 3.39 | 16.98 
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The differences between the average results obtained in each experi- 
ment for the two types of valves are given in table 38, the values for 
the Tissot valves being used as the basis of calculation. Considering 
the individual comparisons, it will be seen that the variations are not 
very large and are usually in one direction. For example, with 
W.J.T., two experiments show that the respiratory exchange with the 
Mueller valves is somewhat higher than with the Tissot valves, while 
the respiratory quotient is practically the same. The average respira- 
tion-rate, however, is lower with the Mueller valves; in two instances 
the respiration-rate with the Mueller valves is nearer the normal rate of 
19 to 20 per minute than with the Tissot valves. The volume per 
respiration is noticeably higher with the Mueller valves. A peculiarity 
in the breathing of this subject was that the rate gradually increased 
during the morning and unfortunately, in the first comparison experi- 
ment with him, the periods with the two types of valves were not 
alternated. It is therefore somewhat difficult to decide whether the 


TABLE 38.—Variations of average results obtained with Mueller valves from the average 
results obtained with Tissot valves. 


Carbon 
dioxide Oxygen Respira- | Average | Average Ventila- Volume 
; ar absorbed : tion per per 
Subject. Date. elimin- - tory pulse- | respira- Saicaske, | reecdens 
ated per P t quotient.| rate. /tion-rate. Sena sp 
minute, | 222ute- (reduced).| tion. 
1913 C.c. c.c. liters. C.c. 
W. I BSS... Apr. 5 + 9 +11 +0.005 | +9.5 —4.2 +0.56 +104 
Apr. 12 + 5 +8 — .005 | +1.0 —5.9 + .05 + 99 
Apr. 26 —4 0 — .02 +1.0 —3.8 + .20 + 92 
Si 0. Gus... Apr. 8 — 5 —13 + .03 0 —6.4 — .45 + 86 
ae 15 — 5 — 2 — .015 | +1 —6.5 — .61 + 93 
Apr. 22 — 3 + 5 — .035 | —0.5 —3.0 — .14 + 66 
5 Oy © i @ A ee | Apr. 18 +28 + 3 + .105 | —0.5 —7.8 +1.01 +393 
“Average variation.... g 6 0.03 0° | Sy 0.43 133 


decreased metabolism shown by this subject with the Tissot valves is 
due to the valves themselves or to the fact that the subject became 
quieter as the experiment continued, with a consequent lowering of 
metabolism in the latter part of the morning. The first two compari- 
son experiments indicate that the respiratory exchange was higher with 
the Mueller valves, while on April 26 the metabolism was practically 
the same with both types of valves. 

On the other hand, the results of the experiments with J. J. G. indi- 
cate that the respiratory exchange is lower with the Mueller valves 
than with the Tissot valves, although the differences in the respiratory 
exchange with the two types of valves are not very large. In two cases 
the normal respiration-rate for this subject was approached by the 
respiration-rate with the Tissot valves. The comparison experiment 
with J. H. H. shows a decidedly different value in the amount of carbon- 
dioxide elimination, that with the Mueller valves being very much 
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higher. This subject apparently did not breathe normally with the 
Mueller valves, the respiration-rate being only about 10 per minute, 
while the normal rate for J. H. H. on the same day was 19 per minute. 
This fact, together with the larger total ventilation, indicates that the 
effective ventilation of the lungs was greater with the Mueller valves 
than with the Tissot valves; consequently more carbon dioxide would 
be eliminated with the former valves. 

The percentage variation of each individual period from the average 
of the experiment has been calculated for the values for each apparatus 
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PER CENT. OF VARIATION 
Fig. 56.—Probability curves for the series of comparison experiments with the Tissot valves 
and the Mueller valves. 


The ordinates indicate the percentage of the total number of periods and the abscisse represent 
the percentage of variation from the average. 


and the results given in the form of curves in figure 56. The carbon- 
dioxide elimination has about the same uniformity with both sets of 
valves, while the oxygen consumption, respiratory quotient, and respi- 
ration-rate are somewhat more uniform with the Mueller valves. The 
pulse-rate, however, is more uniform with the Tissot valves. There is 
not a very marked difference in the uniformity of results with either the 
total ventilation or the volume per respiration. 

In general, it may be stated as a result of this series of comparisons 
and the one preceding, that it is possible to obtain entirely normal 
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results with the Mueller valves. This is particularly true with subjects 
who have been trained in the use of the valves. This was shown by 
the fact that much more satisfactory results were obtained with W.J.T. 
and J. J. G. in the second series of experiments after they had become 
accustomed to the valves in the first series of experiments. 


BENEDICT RESPIRATION APPARATUS (SPIROMETER UNIT) WITH AND WITHOUT 
ADDITIONAL DEAD SPACE. 

In all apparatus employed for the determination of the respiratory 
exchange, when the subject is not inside a chamber, there is a volume of 
dead air which must be swept out at each respiration before fresh air 
can reach the respiratory tract of the subject. When inspiratory and 
expiratory valves are used, generally that part of the connecting 
tee-piece which is nearest the subject is filled with expired air at each 
expiration, and this must be replaced by fresh air. In a closed-circuit 
apparatus without valves there is likewise a dead space between the 
respiratory tract of the subject and the moving current of air inside the 
apparatus. The only exception to this rule is when a person inhales 
through the mouth and exhales through the nose, or vice versa. 

In the construction and arrangement of all respiration apparatus, 
the attempt is always made to reduce the dead space as much as pos- 
sible, for it has been assumed that marked increase in the dead space 
would result in such a disturbance in the respiratory exchange that the 
results would not represent the true values. 

While in the construction of the Benedict universal respiration appa- 
ratus every effort was made to minimize the dead space between the 
subject and the moving current of air, in some of the experiments 
with H. F. T. it became necessary to lengthen it in order that he might 
lie on his side. 

The effect of thus varying the dead space between the subject and 
the moving current of air was accordingly studied with the spirometer 
unit in a considerable number of experiments. In this study the respi- 
ratory exchange with the normal dead space was compared with the 
results obtained when the dead space was arbitrarily increased by 
inserting a piece of rubber tubing of about 20 mm. internal diameter 
between the three-way valve and the nosepieces or mouthpiece, varying 
the length of the rubber tubing as desired. The experiments were 
made in four series, the increase in the dead space being 45, 90, 135, 
and 224 c.c. respectively. There was usually a 5-minute preliminary 
period of breathing through the nosepieces before the experimental 
period itself began. 

The pulse-rate was recorded by means of the Bowles stethoscope; 
a graphic record of the respiration was obtained from the movements 
of the spirometer bell, and in many of the experiments an additional 
record was obtained with the chest pneumograph. In practically all of 
the experiments a record of the muscular activity was secured by a 
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pneumograph fastened about the hips. The subjects were all members 
of the Laboratory force and, with the exception of W. F. O’H., were 
more or less trained subjects. 

The statistics of the 13 experiments are given in the following 
pages. All of these experiments were made by Mr. P. F. Jones, whose 
assistance in this portion of the investigation I wish to acknowledge. 


STATISTICS OF EXPERIMENTS WITH AN INCREASE IN DEAD SPACE OF 45 C.C. 


J. K. M., September 20, 1912.—Without dead space, 3 periods; with dead 
space, 3 periods; first, second, and fourth periods without dead space, remain- 
ing periods with dead space. New form of glass nosepieces used (see page 62). 
Subject noted no difference between the periods, so far as ease of respiration 
was concerned, but did not like the glass nosepieces. Pulse-rate fairly regular. 
Respiration for the most part regular; slightly more regular in the periods 
with increased dead-air space than in those without. Sections of records 
obtained with each condition of experimenting are given in figures 57 and 58. 
Average barometric pressure, 758.9 mm.; average temperature of air in appa- 
ratus, 22.6° C. 


i - 


pe 


Fia. 57. Fia. 58. 
Fia. 57.—Type of respiration of subject J. K. M. without additional dead space on 
September 20, 1912. Original size. 


Fia. 58.—Type of respiration of subject J. K. M. with 45 c.c. additional dead space on 
September 20, 1912. Original size. 


J. B. T., September 23, 1912.—Without dead space, 4 periods; with dead 
space, 3 periods; first two periods without dead space, thereafter alternating. 
Subject reasonably quiet throughout experiment; increase in dead space did 
not seem to cause him any perceptible difficulty. Pulse-rate regular except in 
third and fourth periods without dead space. Respiration regular in rate and 
character in all of the periods. Average barometric pressure, 766.3 mm.; 
average temperature of air in apparatus, 19.0° C. 

W. F. O'H., October 27, 1912.—Without dead space, 4 periods; with dead 
space, 3 periods; first two periods without dead space, thereafter alternating. 
Bandage used over subject’s eyes. Subject stated that bandage made him 
somewhat more sleepy; when additional dead space was used he found it 
easier to breathe; with normal dead space he could inhale more easily, but there 
was some resistance in exhaling; he also stated that the vibration caused by the 
motor was less noticeable when the dead space was increased. Pulse-rate 
fairly regular in the individual periods. Respiration-rate in early part of 
experiment fairly regular, but in last three periods was irregular on account of 
subject’s drowsiness; there were many periods of apnoea, and it was necessary 
for the observer to keep the subject awake. Sections of the records of respi- 
ration are given in figures 59 to 62. The experiment was not particularly 
successful, owing to the wide variations in the degree of wakefulness of the 
subject. Average barometric pressure, 759.1 mm.; average temperature of 
air in apparatus, 20.0° C. 
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Fig. 59.—Type of respiration of subject W. F. O’H. in the third period with additional 
dead space on October 27, 1912. Original size. 
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Fie. 60.—Type of respiration of subject W. F. O’H. at the end of the third period 
without additional dead space on October 27, 1912. Original size. 
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Fig. 61—T ype of respiration of subject W. F. O’H. in the early part of the second period withou t 
additional dead space on October 27, 1912. Original size. 
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Fig. 62.—T ype of respiration of subject W. F. O’H. at the beginning of the fourth period without 
additional dead space on October 27, 1912. Original size. 
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J.W. P., October 22, 1912.—Without dead space, 3 periods; with dead space, 
3 periods; first, second, and fourth periods without dead space, remaining 
periods with dead space. Some difficulty was experienced in fitting the 
nosepieces closely to the nostrils of this subject; he was also somewhat active 
in second period with increased dead space. Pulse-rate fairly regular through- 
out experiment. Respiration irregular at times as to depth, although rate 
was regular; a portion of the respiration record for the second period with the 
dead space is given in figure 63. Average barometric pressure, 768.1 mm.; 
average temperature of air in apparatus, 19.8° C, 
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Fic. 63.—Type of respiration of subject J. W. P. in the second period with additional 
dead space on October 22, 1912. Original size. fa 


STATISTICS OF EXPERIMENTS WITH AN INCREASE IN DEAD SPACE OF 903C.C. 


J. K. M., September 21, 1912.—Without dead space, 4 periods; with dead 
space, 3 periods; first two periods without dead space, thereafter alternating. 
Subject stated that he noted no difference in respiration with additional dead 
space; preferred pneumatic to glass nosepieces. Pulse-rate somewhat irregular 
in all periods, with wide variations in range. Respiration-rate regular in all 
periods, character being more regular in periods with dead space thanfin 
periods with normal dead space. Sections of the respiration record with each 
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Fic. 64.—Type of respiration of subject J. K. M. with 90 c.c. additional dead space on 
September 21, 1912. Original size. 
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type of respiration are given in figures 64 and 65. Average barometric pres- 
sure, 766.8 mm.; average temperature of air in apparatus, 19.4° C. 

J.K.M.., October 31, 1912.—Without dead space, 3 periods; with dead space, 
3 periods; first, second, and fourth periods without dead space, remaining 
periods with dead space. Subject noted no difference between the two 
conditions and was so unconscious of the change that he supposed one of the 
periods with an increased dead space to be a normal period. Pulse-rate 
varied somewhat in the different periods, the ranges varying from 6 to 15 beats 
per minute. The variations in pulse-rate were due to drowsiness and the 
necessity of waking subject occasionally. Respiration regular in all but fourth 
period. Average barometric pressure, 762.2 mm.; average temperature of air 
in apparatus, 19.6° C. 
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Fic. 65.—Type of respiration of subject J. K. M. without additional dead space on 
September 21, 1912. Original size. 


J.B. T., October 26, 1912.—Without dead space, 3 periods; with dead space, 
3 periods; first, second, and fourth periods without dead space, remaining 
periods with dead space. Subject somewhat active previous to third period 
with normal dead space, talking and moving about; this may account for the 
somewhat higher metabolism shown in that period. Respiration-rate regular, 
except in first and third normal periods; in the first period it decreased in 
rapidity toward the end; in the third normal period it was sometimes deep 
and slow, then rapid and shallow. Average barometric pressure, 753.8 mm.; 
average temperature of air in apparatus, 18.9° C. 

J. B. T., November 1, 1912.—Without dead space, 3 periods; with dead 
space, 3 periods; first, second, and fourth periods without dead space, remain- 
ing periods with dead space. Subject noted no difference in breathing with 
the two conditions; he stated he was very comfortable throughout the experi- 
ment. Pulse-rate fairly uniform in all periods; respiration uniform in both 
character and rate in all periods. Average barometric pressure, 756.4 mm.; 
average temperature of air in apparatus, 17.5° C. 


STATISTICS OF EXPERIMENTS WITH AN INCREASE IN DEAD SPACE OF 135 C.C. 


T. M. C., November 8, 1912.—With dead space, 3 periods; without dead 
space, 3 periods; periods with the two methods alternating. New form of 
glass nosepieces used! and tested for tightness with soapsuds. Pulse-rate in 
first period ranged from 68 to 76; in other periods it was uniform. Respiration 
both in depth and rate remarkably uniform in the individual periods. Sub- 
ject said there was no difficulty in breathing, but the respiration was deeper 
than usual. Sections of the respiration records showing the two types of 
breathing are reproduced in figures 66 and 67. Average barometric pressure, 
747.8 mm.; average temperature of air in apparatus, 20.3° C. 

P. F. J., November 7, 1912.—With dead space, 3 periods; without dead 
space, 3 periods; periods with and without additional dead space, alternating. 


See p. 62. 
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Fic. 66.—Type of respiration of subject T. M. C. without additional dead space on November 
8,1912. Upper curve, pneumograph record; lower curve, spirometer record. Original size. 
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Fig. 67.—Type of respiration of subject T. M. C. with 135 c.c. additional dead space on Novem- 
ber 8, 1912. Upper curve, pneumograph record; lower curve, spirometer record. Original 
size. 
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Fic. 68.—Type of respiration of subject P. F. J. without additional dead space on November i, 
1912. Upper curve, pneumograph record; lower curve, spirometer record. Original size. 
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Subject drowsy in second and sixth periods; said he had some difficulty in 
breathing in first, fourth, and fifth periods, but in the others none at all. 
Was somewhat nervous, as he had not slept well the previous night. Pulse- 
rate uniform, except in fourth period, when the range was from 71 to 79° 
Respiration in first period uniform, in second period uniform at first but later 
became more shallow; third period, uniform; fourth period, shallow in the 
middle of period; fifth period, uniform; sixth period, shallow at first, but deeper 
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Fie. 69.—Type of respiration of subject P. F. J. with 135 c.c. additional dead space on November 
7,1912. Upper curve, pneumograph record; lower curve, spirometer record. Original size. 


the last two-thirds of the period. Sections of the respiration curves obtained 
with the two methods are given in figures 68 and 69. Average barometric 
pressure, 758.3 mm.; average temperature of air in apparatus, 18.3° C. 

P. F. J., November 14, 1912.—Without dead space, 4 periods; with dead 
space, 4 periods; periods with and without additional dead space alternating. 
Subject stated that a desire to urinate during the last two or three periods 
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Fig. 70.—Type of respiration of subject J. B. T. with 224 c.c. additional dead space on 
December 7, 1912. Original size. 
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distressed him, but otherwise he was perfectly comfortable. Pulse-rate very 
uniform in all of the periods. Respiration uniform in all periods, both as to rate 
and character. Average barometric pressure, 754.7 mm.; average tempera- 
ture of air in apparatus, 18.5° C. 


STATISTICS OF EXPERIMENTS WITH INCREASE IN DEAD SPACE OF 224 C.C. 


J. K. M., December 3, 1912.—Without dead space, 3 periods; with dead 
space, 3 periods; periods with and without additional dead space alternating. 
New form of glass nosepieces used in normal periods; pneumatic nosepieces in 
periods with additional dead space. Subject very drowsy in normal periods. 
Pulse-rate somewhat variable in first four periods; uniform in last two periods. 
Respiration uniform in all periods, especially in the periods with the increased 
dead space. Average barometric pressure, 763.3 mm.; average temperature 
of air in apparatus, 21.1° C. 

J.B.T., December 7, 1912.—Without dead space, 3 periods; with dead space, 
3 periods; periods with and without additional dead space alternating. Pneu- 
matic nosepieces used. Pulse-rate in first, second, third, and sixth periods 
uniform; in fourth period varied from 71 to 78; in fifth period, from 74 to 85. 
Respiration very uniform in all periods, but subject said he had difficulty in 
breathing throughout the first period and again in the middle of the last period. 
Sections of the respiration curves are given in figures 70 and 71. Average 
barometric pressure 759.7 mm.; average temperature of air in apparatus 20.9° C. 
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Fig. 71.—Type of respiration of subject J. B. T. without additional dead space on 
December 7, 1912. Original size. 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS. 


The results of the comparison experiments with and without addi- 
tional dead space in the spirometer unit are given in table 39. A study 
of these results shows but little, if any, difference in the two types of 
breathing with an additional dead space of not more than 224 c.c. 
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TABLE 39.—Respiratory exchange in comparison experiments to study the effect of additional 
de 


ad space. Benedict respiration apparatus (spirometer unit). (Without food.) 
Carbon : 
Subject, date, dioxide ae Respira-| Average | Average renal Volume’ a iveolar 
method, and elimin- |*°5°F tory pulse- | respira- emit per | venti- 
time. ated per kil quotient.) rate. |tion-rate. minute | respira- lation. 
aay minute (reduced).| tion. 
J. KM. 
Sept. 20, 1912: 
Normal: c.c. C.C. liters. CL: liters 
8b 43™ a. m. 175 222 0.790 55.0 13.4 4.31 SOO. eis nt 
9 14 am. 175 236 . 740 53.5 13.5 4.57 yA! eel eae ree 
10 Wa. m. 198 252 . 785 58.0 12.8 5.04 ATE ON eect 
Average....... 183 237 770 55.6 13.2 4.64 BOOP AS: caccae 
Plus 45 c.c. dead 
space: 
95 47 a. m. 197 244 .810 58.0 11.9 5.23 633) fic5. 
10 45 a.m. 178 237 .750 54.0 13.1 5.18 ryt. a Pe oer 
11 14 am. 190 235 . 805 55.0 Es eae 5.50 yt See 
AVGTA“O.. 4..2\.s 188 239 -790 65.5 12.9 &.80 BOD” ree. en es 
J. Beds 
Sept. 23, 1912: 
Normal: 
85 40™ a. m. 189 245 .770 64.5 8.9 4.14 DOe: © |aiersievanne 
9 O07 a.m. 192 249 Ay f°) 64.5 8.8 4.22 OP oy os ee 
10 02 a.m. 207 265 .780 62.5 8.4 4.49 CAL Glaciien 
10 57 a.m. 214 269 .795 67.5 9.4 4.76 GOS) nek eee 
Average....... 201 267 -780 65.0 8.9 4.40 1,51, cam PR Ue 
Plus 45 c.c. dead 
space: 
9 36™ a. m. 196 246 .795 61.0 9.1 4°72 G22 Pisces: 
10 28 a.m. 209 260 . 805 63.0 9.4 5.04 Ce OE eee 
11. 24a."m. 206 253 815 67.5 9.1 5.01 660. Shera 
Average....... 204 253 806 64.0 9.2 4.92 CLSe Nore eae 
W. F. OH. 
Oct. 27, 1912: 
Normal: 
8) 572 a.m. 206 246 . 840 59.5 41-1 5.44 SOS: le uwacce 
9 23 a.m. 186 218 .850 58.0 12.5 4.97 CLS tiled (a eae 
10 26 a.m. 204 240 . 850 58.5 10.7 5.26 DOG? i erase 
11 20 a.m. 205 229 895 55.5 12.0 5.57 DOSE inten aoe 
Averagé.....:55. 200 233 .860 58.0 116 §.31 WOS~ sere 
Plus 45 c.c. dead 
space: 
9h 57™ a.m. 222 233 .950 57.0 11.0 6.06 OG7s tee oS 
10 55 a.m. 226 236 .960 54.0 12.3 6.64 G58: tba eae... 
11 47 a.m. 218 228 .955 56.0 11.9 6.81 GO6 fone oa. 
Average....... 222 232 956 66.6 TI<7 6.50 OTe sees 
JW. P. 
Oct. 22, 1912: 
Normal: 
9 03™ a. m. 189 PO f . 830 59.5 12.0 5.37 fs 7 ene Reena em 
9 33 a.m. 181 227 .795 57.5 13.6 5.42 ALGm Wiis aie 7 
i 38 ‘acm. 195 244 . 800 59.0 13.2 5.76 022 ia w ek. 
Average....... 188 233 805 59.0 12.9 5.62 GUIS ee, 
Plus 45 c.c. dead 
space: 
105 50™ a. m. 191 251 . 760 58.5 13.0 6.26 BUG ree 
12.67 p.m: 205 254 . 805 62.0 16.1 ffs SSS saci 
12 32 p.m. 201 254 .795 60.0 17:2 7.31 BOOTHE ace 
Average....... 199 258 786 60.0 16.4 6.93 ORL isi ie 
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TABLE 39.—Respiratory exchange in comparison experiments to study the effect of additional 


dead space. Benedict respiration apparatus (spirometer unit), (Without food.)—Continued. 
Carbon : 
Subject, date, dioxide rad oa Respira-| Average | Average Ventila- Volume 4 iveolar 
method, and elimin- |* as tory pulse- | respira- pore tia ie oi venti- 
time. worse wilatiin. quotient.| rate. |tion-rate. (reduced) | tion: lation. 
J.K. M. 
Sept. 21, 1912: 
Normal: 6.C. CC. liters. C.C. liters. 
8> 45™ a.m. 177 233 0.760 51.0 13.8 4.65 404 3.55 
9 15 am. 185 246 . 755 54.0 13.7 4.88 427 3.80 
10 12 a.m. 174 237 .730 50.0 13.1 4.52 414 3.49 
10 58 a.m. 174 235 | . 740 52.0 12.8 4.50 421 3.50 
Average....... 178 238 745 62.0 13.4 4.64 417 3.87 
Plus 90 c.c. dead 
space: 
9» 46™ a. m. 176 235 . 750 52.5 11.9 5.42 546 3.49 
10 36 a.m. 179 232 .770 56.0 13.8 5.94 516 3.69 
11 21 a.m. 184 242 . 760 58.0 i I, 5.53 567 3.66 
Average....... 180 236 . 760 66.6 12.6 § .63 643 3.61 
Oct. 31, 1912: 
Normal: 
95 04™ a.m. 198 231 . 860 61.0 A Baye | 5.18 414 4.02 
9 36 am. 184 217 . 845 52.0 14.2 4.47 379 3.35 
10 45 a.m. 191 222 . 860 52.0 14.0 4.88 421 3.82 
Average....... 191 223 855 55.0 14.4 4.84 405 3.73 
Plus 90 c.c. dead 
space: 
105 10™ a. m. 176 216 .810 49.5 13.9 5.70 494 3.45 
1t 19 a.m: 202 223 .905 59.0 14.8 6.40 522 4.03 
1l 50 a.m. 201 236 . 850 62.5 15.2 6.60 524 417 
Average....... 193 225 -860 57.0 14.6 6.23 §13 3.88 
Dt «ot 
Oct. 26, 1912: 
Normal: 
8> 58™ a. m. 207 245 . 845 61.5 8.0 4.58 699 4.13 
9 48 a.m. 204 232 . 880 60.5 7.5 4.40 716 3.99 
10 59 a.m. 236 263 .895 62.0 12.0 5.67 577 4.92 
Average....... 216 247 876 61.5 9.2 4.88 664 4.86 
Plus 90 c.c. dead 
space: 
105 20" a. m. 234 246 .950 65.5 8.0 5.82 888 4.76 
1-32. -a.m. 209 241 .870 62.5 9.4 5.58 725 4.23 
12 05 p.m. 212 251 845 62.0 £29 5.43 840 4.36 
Average....... 218 246 | .886 | 63.5 gy 6.61 | 818 | 4.46 
Nov. 1, 1912: 
Normal: 
95 05" a. m. 195 240 .815 60.0 8.0 4.10 622 3.58 
9 34 am. 200 248 . 805 58.5 8.7 4.35 607 3.77 
10 38 a.m. 203 254 . 800 62.5 8.4 4.38 635 3.85 
Average....... 199 247 806 60.5 8.4 4.28 621 3.73 
Plus 90 c.c. dead 
space: 
10" 07" a. m. 200 246 .815 61.0 8.5 5.05 722 3.77 
11 18 a.m. 197 252 . 780 63.0 8.2 4.55 676 3.31 
11 49 a.m. 210 243 865 66.0 8.9 5.38 736 4.07 
Average....... 202 247 .820 63.6 8.6 4.99 Wad 3.72 
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TasiE 39.—Respiratory exchange in comparison experiments to study the effect of additional 


dead space. Benedict respiration apparatus (spirometer unit). (Without food.)—Continued. 


Carbon : 
Subject, date, dioxide route Respira-| Average | Average econ volumelAlveolar 
method, and elimin- oie tory pulse- respira- malate | reapivhd venti- 
time. ated aa ee quotient.| rate. /tion-rate. (reduced).| tion. lation. 
minute. 
TOMES. 
Nov. 8, 1912: 
Plus 135 c.c. dead 
space: C.C. €.C. liters. 6.6. liters. 
8) 42™ a.m. 152 208 | 0.730 72.5 12-1 5.81 592 3.51 
9 53 a.m. BAYES cece becgisicree te ~ fa pea 13.1 5.83 548 3.29 
11 06 a.m. 148 192 .770 71.0 13.1 5.94 558 3.42 
Average....... 149 200 745 71.6 12.8 § .86 566 3.41 
Normal: 
95 13™ a. m. Dy cael (See | en ere 73.0 1 7, 3.99 420 3.18 
10 29 a.m. 149 199 .750 69.0 12.2 4.13 417 3.29 
11 35 a.m. 151 206 .730 66.5 12.1 4.06 413 3.24 
Average....... 149 203 735 69.5 12.0 4.06 417 3.24 
P.F..J- 
Nov. 7, 1912: 
Plus 135 c.c. dead 
space: 
9" 03" a. m 190 238 .800 77.0 21 7. 6.44 668 4.14 
10 06 a.m 193 251 .770 79.5 12.8 6.70 635 4.17 
11 05 a.m 198 235 .845 78.0 EA | 6.46 707 4.32 
Average....... 194 241 805 78.0 11.9 6.53 670 4.21 
Normal: 
9% 36™ a. m 188 237 .790 79.0 12.9 4.88 458 3.92 
10 34 a.m TOS ob. dcovclbicihe se 120 12.6 5.00 481 4.09 
11 34 a.m. 196 234 .840 78.0 11.9 4.99 510 4.16 
Average....... 193 236 -820 78.0 12.5 4.96 483 4.06 
Nov. 14, 1912: 
Normal: 
82 58™ a. m 189 234 .805 70.0 9.0 4.39 595 3.79 
9 42 am. 181 233 .790 67.5 11.2 4.71 512 3.93 
10 25 a.m. 188 227 .825 68.0 pb ee 4.68 514 3.94 
11 06 a.m. 186 236 .790 68.5 121 4.80 484 3.97 
Average....... 186 233 .800 68.6 10.9 4.68 §26 3.91 
Plus 135 c.c. dead 
space: 
9> 20" a. m. 188 233 .805 67.5 10.7 6.02 686 3.93 
10 04 a.m. 181 226 .790 67.0 12.5 6.21 606 3.76 
10 47 a.m. 181 229 .790 67.5 bla eee | 6.16 677 4.05 
i229: a; mi; 187 245 765 68.0 12.6 6.73 652 4.32 
Average....... 186 233 -800 67.5 Ey g 6.28 656 4.02 
J.K. M. 
Dee. 3, 1912: 
Normal: 
8> 50™ a. m. 180 221 .815 60.5 14.0 4.67 402 3.61 
9 47 a.m. 186 229 .810 61.5 15.1 4.19 334 2.98 
10 46 a.m. 181 220 .820 60.5 15.1 3.80 303 2.57 
Average....... 182 223 815 61.0 14.7 4.22 346 3.05 
Plus 224 c.c. dead 
space: 
9) 21™ a.m. 191 218 .875 63.0 14.0 7.02 604 2.99 
10 16 a.m. 191 221 . 865 66.0 15.3 7.43 585 3.01 
11 14 a.m. 203 236 .855 66.5 14.3 7.76 653 3.69 
Average....... 196 2265 .870 65.0 14.6 7.40 614 8.28 
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TABLE 39.— ratory exchange in comparison experiments to study the effect of additional 
dead space. Benedict respiration apparatus. (spirometer unit). (Without food).—Con. 


Carbon G4 Ventila- | Vol 
Subject, date, dioxide rede q Respira-| Average | Average pentila- | Vo ume! Alveolar 
method, and elimin- |* ca tory pulse- | respira- cae ween venti- 
time. — idan. quotient.| rate. j/tion-rate. (redideed).| tion: lation. 
Fx BeoP. 
Dec. 7, 1912: 
Normal: €.. c.c. liters. €.C. liters. 
8> 52™ a.m. 200 285 | 0.700 78.5 8.4 4.41 636 3.91 
10 06 a.m. 208 266 .780 70.5 7.9 4.37 670 3.92 
11 66 a.'m, 256 294 .875 79.5 o.1 5.66 753 5.19 
Average....... 221 282 7865 76.0 8.6 4.81 686 4.84 
Plus 224 ¢e.c. dead 
space: 
9h 32™ a. m. 205 273 . 755 76.5 $7 6.04 840 3.68 
10 32 a.m. 222 276 .795 75.5 9.0 6.49 873 4.07 
11 46 a.m. 252 288 .875 86.0 9.8 7.48 924 4.88 
Average....... 226 279 .810 79.6 9.2 6.67 879 4.21 
Arithmetical aver- 
age of all experi- 
ments without 
additional dead 
SORCE ss cies 191 238 | 0.800 63.0 11.6 4.71 512 3.78 
Arithmetical aver- i 
age of all experi- 
ments with addi- 
tional dead space.| 197 239 | 0.825 64.5 11.8 6.07 640 3.86 


The variations of the individual comparisons are given in table 40, 
using the normal values as a base-line. With a dead space of 45 c.c. 
the greatest variation in the respiratory exchange is shown in the ex- 
periment with W. F. O’H., in which the carbon-dioxide elimination was 
22 c.c. higher with the additional dead space than with the apparatus 
as normally used. An inspection of the statistics for the individual 
periods shows, however, that this difference was due to the fact that in 
the periods normally carried out the subject was somewhat drowsy 
and there was considerable apnoea. With J. W. P. the respiratory 
exchange with the additional dead space was also slightly higher; 
but this was likewise due more to variations in the degree of muscular 
repose than to actual differences between the two methods. With the 
other two subjects the difference in the respiratory exchange with the 
two methods of breathing was insignificant. The four comparisons 
with 90 ¢.c. additional dead space show an even better agreement than 
with the 45 c.c. dead space, there being practically no difference in any 
of the factors measured except those for the ventilation of the lungs and 
the volume per respiration. With an additional dead space of 135 c.c. 
there is also a good agreement between the values for the respiratory 
exchange compared. With an additional dead space of 224 c.c. the 
carbon-dioxide output is slightly higher with the increased dead space 
than with the normal method, but this difference is not very great. 
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A study of the results obtained for the ventilation of the lungs and 
the volume per respiration shows that in practically all of the experi- 
ments there was a larger ventilation of the lungs with the additional 
dead space than with the normal breathing; in other words, to have the 
same amount of effective ventilation of the lungs, the subject was 
obliged at each respiration to sweep out this increased dead space in 
addition to that of the normal dead space of the apparatus and the 
respiratory tract. The total ventilation of the lungs less that required 
to sweep out the natural dead space of the respiratory tract of the 
subject at each respiration may be designated as the alveolar ventila- 
tion. If an assumption is made that the natural dead space is 100 c.c. 
and the alveolar ventilation per minute is calculated by using this value, 


TasLE 40.—V ariations of average results obtained with dead space from those obtained withou 
dead space (spirometer unit). 


Ee oer Gr one ae eu 
Hegiso | se ie les|S> | eal 8, 
Subject. Date. [ORR #8 | “€/ KRISS.) BB) 7S 
agblacs| ~S | SF| Se /SS8/ eh | 8S 
Sayl>sa] 25 |e | 8 |e28) 8a) eo 
ko Al Mo F © 2 5 as a B 
oO io) on) < < nad > < 
45 c.c. dead space 1912 Ce. Sc: liters C.c liters 
35K BE... Sept. 20 | + 5 | + 2 /+0.020| 0 —0.3 |+0.66 |+ 73 )....... 
tp 3 Sed bah 3 LO eee Sept. 23 | + 3] — 4 /4+ .025 |-1 + .3/+ .52 + 46]....... 
Wek Oe osu Oct. 27 | +22} — 1 |+ .095 |—2.5 |+ .1 1519 |-b3 405. ea 
Nae ee sie 8 Oct. 22 | +11 | +20 |— .020 |+1.0 |+2.5 141.:/-E 30 lh ek: 
90 c.c. dead space 
dhe PUN aig ire 6.5: < % Sept. 21} + 2) — 2/+ .015 |+3.5 |— .9 |4+ .99 |+126 |+0.04 
Be a i Oct. 31 | + 2} + 2 /4+ .005 (42.0 J+ .2 |+1.39 |+108 |4+ .15 
[AN s Sal ne a Oct. 26| + 2; — 1 |+ .010 |4+2.0 |— .8 [4+ .73 |+154 |+ .10 
"ite NES id ae Nov. 1| + 3 0 i+ .015 |+3.0 |+ .1 |+0.71 |+ 90 |— .O1 
135 ¢.c. dead space: 
4 a GR Co a Nov. 8 0}; — 3 J+ .010 |+2.0 |+ .8 |+1.80 |+149 |+ .17 
2 fe aN Oe Nov. 7/+1/!+ 5/— .015| O — .6 |+1.57 |+187 |+ .15 
Nov. 14 0 0/| O —1.0 /+ .8 +1.63 |+129 |+ .11 
224 c.c. dead space: 
J. KS Mae ie 8s Dec. 3] +13} + 2 /+ .055 |+4.0 |— .2 |+3.18 |+268 |+ .18 
Apa eos be he Dee. 7} + 5| — 3 |4+ .025 |+3.5 |+ .7 |+1.86 |+193 |— .13 
Average variation........ + 5 4| 0.025 2.0} 0.6 |+1.36 |+128 .08 


the total ventilation, and the respiration-rate per minute, it will be 
found that in the periods with the additional dead space the value for 
the alveolar ventilation is approximately equal to that in the normal 
periods plus the product of the respiration-rate and the additional 
dead space. These values have been calculated for all of the experi- 
ments except those with an additional dead space of 45 ¢.c.; in no case is 
the alveolar ventilation thus calculated more than 0.2 liter per minute 
higher in the periods with an additional dead space than in the normal 
periods. The assumed value of 100 c.c for the natural dead space is 
not accurate for all individuals, but it is immaterial what value is 
assumed, as in this case only differences are to be calculated. 


» PER CENT OF THE TOTAL 
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The uniformity in the results with the two methods of breathing has 
been calculated and the curves based upon these calculations are given 
in figure 72. These show that practically the same uniformity obtains 
with the additional dead space as in the experiments without this 
increase. 

It will be seen, therefore, from the results obtained in this series of 
comparisons, that it is possible to increase the dead space of the Bene- 
dict respiration apparatus by attaching a long tube to the three-way 
valve without affecting the accuracy of the measurements of the 
respiratory exchange. This enables the experimenter to adapt the 
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Fic. 72.—Probability curves for the series of comparison experiments with and without addi- 
tional dead space (spirometer unit). 


The ordinates indicate the percentage of the total number of periods and the abscisse represent 
the percentage of variation from the average. 


apparatus more readily to different positions taken by the subject than 
would be practicable if it were necessary to keep the dead space as small 
as possible. While no series of experiments was carried out with other 
forms of apparatus, it would seem probable that the results could be 
applied to them as well as to the Benedict respiration apparatus. 
TISSOT APPARATUS WITH AND WITHOUT AUTOMATIC COUNTERPOISE ON THE 
SPIROMETER BELL. 


The Tissot spirometer is so arranged that each position of the bell 
is exactly counterpoised by means of a column of water in the counter- 
poise tube.! A siphon connects this column of water with the water in 


See p. 64. 
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the tank, so that when changes in the position of the counterpoise tube 
take place the water in the tube is automatically brought to the same 
level as that of the water in the tank surrounding the bell. If it were 
not necessary to have the spirometer bell counterpoised exactly at each 
position the apparatus would be less complicated and there would be 
no necessity of making sure that the water flowed freely through the 
siphon between the two containers. A study was therefore made of the 
effect upon the respiratory exchange of discontinuing the siphon 
arrangement and partially, but not exactly, counterpoising the bell 
of the spirometer. 

In some of the experiments the counterpoise tube was entirely 
empty, so that at the end of the period there was a slight pressure of 
air (less than 2 mm. of water) inside the bell of the spirometer. This 
was due to the fact that the bell was heavier than the counterpoise 
tube. In other experiments the counterpoise tube was half full of 
water, so that at the beginning of the experiment there was a very 
slight diminished pressure inside the bell. 

The Tissot valves were used in these experiments and either the 
pneumatic nosepieces or the mouthpiece, according to the desire of the 
subject. The pulse-rate was obtained with the Bowles stethoscope 
and the record of the respiration-rate by means of the chest pneumo- 
graph. The subjects, who were all more or less trained to the Tissot 
apparatus, were very quiet, except as noted in the statistics. The 
results of the seven experiments are given in the following pages. 


STATISTICS OF EXPERIMENTS. 


R. G., February 1, 1913.—With automatic counterpoise, 3 periods; without 
- automatic counterpoise, 2 periods; periods with the two methods in series. 
During periods without counterpoise, the lead weight (see R, fig. 26) was 
’ removed; there was no water running in the siphon, and none in the counter- 
poise tube. Subject very quiet and awake all through experiment. Urinated 
at 95 35" a. m. Pulse-rate uniform in all periods. Average preliminary 
respiration-rate 12 per minute.'! Respiration-rate during experiment uniform. 
Pneumograph so poorly adjusted that differences in character could not be 
seen. Subject noted no difference between two methods, but stated respira- 
tion was easy in all periods. Average barometric pressure, 752 mm.; average 
temperature of air in apparatus, 19.1° C. 

Rk. G., February 4, 1913.—Without automatic counterpoise, 3 periods; 
with automatic counterpoise, 3 periods; preliminary period, 1 hour 2 minutes; 
periods with and without counterpoise in series. In periods without automatic 
counterpoise, counterpoise tube half full of water and no water running in 
siphon. Subject quiet and awake; urinated at 10" 40™ a. m. Pulse-rate 
very uniform. Average respiration-rate in preliminary period, 16 per minute; 
during experiment fairly uniform in rate. In first period, there was a tend- 
ency to apncea; in the fourth period (the first with automatic counterpoise) 
there was the same tendency. Average barometric pressure, 757.0 mm.; 
average temperature of air in apparatus, 19.1° C. 

W.J.T., March 1, 1913.—With automatic counterpoise, 3 periods; without 
automatic counterpoise, 2 periods; preliminary period 1 hour 25 minutes; 


1See note on experiment with L. E. E., p. 191. 
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periods with and without automatic counterpoise in series. In periods with- 
out automatic counterpoise, tube less than half full of water. Nosepieces 
used in first period; mouthpiece in other periods. Pulse-rate uniform in all 
series. Average respiration in preliminary period, 20 per minute. In second 
period respiration wavy in character but normal in other periods. Sections 
of respiration curves showing the two types of respiration are given in figure 
73. Subject stated that he preferred mouth-breathing to nose-breathing, but 
noted no difference between the two methods, except that he was more tired 
in the latter part of the morning. Average barometric pressure, 757.9 mm.; 
average temperature of air in apparatus, 18.8° C. 

W.J.T., March 8, 1913.—Without automatic counterpoise, 4 periods; with 
automatic counterpoise, 3 periods; preliminary period, 49 minutes; periods 
with and without automatic counterpoise alternating for the most part. In 
periods without automatic counterpoise, no water in counterpoise and no 
water running in siphon. Mouthpiece used throughout experiment, but in 
third period no noseclip was used. Subject stated that he noted no difference 
in the two methods. The results obtained in the last period for the carbon- 
dioxide elimination and oxygen consumption are not included in the average, 
as the sample of air analyzed appears to have been contaminated with outside 
air. Pulse-rate fairly uniform in all periods. Average respiration-rate in pre- 


(yn erm nyrne\nng Tea heen LAAN) DOA 11 SOM 
pas uf uf uf uf u 
Fic. 73.—Types of respiration of subject W. J. T. in third and second periods on March 1, 1913. 
Note the irregular character of the respiration shown in the lower curve. Original size. 


liminary period, 20 per minute. During experiment, respiration-rate irregular 
at times, particularly in fifth period. Average barometric pressure, 770.0 
mm.; average temperature of air in apparatus, 16.8° C. 

W. F. B., March 10, 1913.—With automatic counterpoise, 3 periods; without 
automatic counterpoise, 2 periods; preliminary period, 46 minutes; periods 
with and without automatic counterpoise alternating. No water in counter- 
poise tube and none running in siphon. Subject quiet and awake throughout 
experiment. Pulse-rate uniform in all periods. Average respiration-rate in 
preliminary period, 11 per minute; between periods, average rate was 10, 9, 
10, 10, and 9 respectively; during periods, regular in rate and even in char- 
acter. Average barometric pressure, 765.1 mm.; temperature of air in appa- 
ratus, 17.1° C. 

W. F. B., March 12, 1913.—Without automatic counterpoise, 3 periods; 
with automatic counterpoise, 3 periods; preliminary period, 42 minutes; 
periods with and without automatic counterpoise alternating. No water in 
counterpoise tube and no water running through siphon. Pulse-rate uniform 
throughout experiment. Average respiration-rate in preliminary period, 
9 per minute; between periods, 6, 9, 8, and 9 per minute, respectively; during 
experimental periods, respiration-rate very regular in character. Subject 
stated that during first period he found it difficult to breathe in and out; after 
third period he complained of a pain in left side of body which he thought was 
due to the pneumograph; the pneumograph was therefore loosened and moved 
to a lower point on the body, after which he said he felt more comfortable. 
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Average barometric pressure, 769.6 mm.; average temperature of air in appa- 
ratus, 18.3° C. 

J. K. M., March 14, 1913——With automatic counterpoise, 3 periods; 
without automatic counterpoise, 3 periods; preliminary period, 36 minutes; 
periods with and without counterpoise alternating. Counterpoise tube half 
full of water and no water running in siphon. The sample of air taken for the 
second period (without counterpoise) was not properly closed and it was 
contaminated with outside air; the results obtained for the carbon-dioxide 
production and oxygen consumption for this period are therefore too low. 
Pulse-rate uniform in all periods. Average respiration-rate in preliminary 
period, 20 per minute; between periods, 16, 17, 17, and 17 per minute, respec- 
tively. During the experimental periods the rate was uniform, but it was 
not possible to judge of the character of the respiration, owing to the fact that 
the pneumograph did not give aclear record. Subject stated that there was no 
resistance of any kind to the respiration. Average barometric pressure, 759.8 
mm.; average temperature of air in apparatus, 16.5° C. 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS. 


The results of the experiments with the Tissot apparatus, in which 
the respiratory exchange with and without the counterpoise was com- 
pared, are given in table 41. The average values for all of the factors 
measured practically agree with the two methods. 

The variations between the averages for each method in the individ- 
ual experiments are shown in table 42, the values for the experiments 
with the counterpoise being used for the base-line. These difference- 


TaBLE 41.—Respiratory exchange in comparison experiments with the Tissot apparatus with 
and without automatic counter poising of the spirometer bell. (Without food.) 


ou 1 he b, ' hw ' 
Sees | 8.18 | 8. 1B8 |B | compositionof 
ae Sia ° 43 3 a0 Rar d ‘wer pe 
: ae 3 oO Ya Chea A 24 Ao BS expired alr. 
Subject, date, method, [0 .8.8)8o3| 2-8 SRF Se) as 
* om Oo © o ¢ 3S | 3s 
and time. gH Alas S| me | 8 lass og 
Baiglnod aol! & £3 |3-= | 8°/ carbon 
BeAme ko | £ |S |B ASS | dioxide. Cxvser- 
Oo o) ion] < < > > : 
R. G. 
Feb. 1, 1913: 
With automatic counter- 
poise: C.C. €.c. liters. | c.c. p. ct. p. ct. 
95 15™a.m...... 180 | 232 (0.780 | 65.5 | 10.7 | 4.36 | 499 | 4.16 | 15.88 
O50 A. ks5 196 | 229] .855 | 64.5 11.1 | 4.68 | 516} 4.22 | 16.19 
16: 30 Bos sos os 186 238 | .780 | 61.0 | 12.3 | 4.55 | 453 4.12 15.95 
PESTA EO F153) 0's 187 233 | .800 | 63.5 | 11.4 | 4.53 | 489 4.17 16.01 
Without automatic 
counterpoise: 
11514™a.m...... 164 207 | .790 | 62.5 | 12.1 | 4.13 | 418 3.99 16.16 
(ao. 188 | 225 .835 | 62.5 | 13.1 | 4.69 | 488 | 4.04 | 16.31 
tO ae 176 | 216 | .8165 | 62.5 | 12.6 | 4.41 | 428 | 4.02 | 16.24 
Feb. 4, 1913: 
Without automatic 
counterpoise: 
9° 32™a.m...... 181 | 228) .795 | 62.0 | 12.5 | 4.65 | 452 | 3.92 | 16.25 
10:00; AAR <a 207 | 244] .850 | 62.0 | 13.3 | 5.23 | 478 | 3.99 | 16.42 
40 28) “ero... 189 | 235] .800 | 61.5 | 11.4 | 4.45 | 474 | 4.27 | 15.87 
RVOTEDES (68222 192 236 | .815 | 62.0 | 12.4 | 4.78 | 468 4.06 16.18 
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TABLE 41.—Respiratory exchange in comparison experiments with the Tissot apparatus with 
and without automatic counter poising of the spirometer bell. (Without food.) ntinued. 


ong toh > ' 
#2122 [E14 [4, [RE [P [comesston 
: 2232 oo) a |) FS lao ng expired air. 
Subject, date, method, |T 8.8 bs o¢ 3 8) 88 ger Ag 
and time. ag alg°28 as S22! S¢4 a23 os 
S2gl>oa| £8] 8° | 8-8 (3-5 8] | carbon 
o o 
EO Alm o & rt 2 2 g Ass dikatle Oxygen. 
6) o>) iow <q < > > : 
R. G.—Continued. 
Feb. 4, 1913—Continued. 
With automatic counter- 
poise: C0 C.c. liters. | c.c. p. ct p. ct. 
10°51™a.m...... 192 | 224 0.860 | 61.5 | 13.5 | 5.05 | 455 | 3.83 | 16.64 
P74 awe, Oy. 159 | 232] .685 | 61.0 | 13.1 | 4.57 | 424 | 3.51 16.19 
AY 35> aaa 2269) 187 | 233 | .800 | 61.0 | 11.9 | 4.61 | 471 | 4.08 | 16.10 
ANOPARO os nc cte ob ssc 179 | 230} .780 | 61.0 | 12.8 | 4.74 | 460 | 3.81 16.31 
Lae Bae 
Mar. 1, 1913: 
With automatic counter- 
poise: 
94 40™a.m...... 194 | 249! .780 | 63.0 | 13.6 | 5.00 | 446] 3.91 16.18 
1 12) ‘amo... 180 | 239] .750 | 59.0 | 19.6 | 5.06 | 313 | 3.58 | 16.46 
WO S4 Aosta 193 | 246 | .785 | 59.5 | 22.4 | 5.64 | 306 |. 3.45 | 16.77 
PEVOPRIG 5 ho case x 189 | 245 | .770 | 60.5 | 18.5 | 5.93 | 355 | 3.66 | 16.47 
Without automatic 
counterpoise: 
11500" a.m...... 192 | 246] .780 | 58.5 | 25.3 | 5.96 | 286 | 3.25 | 17.00 
TE 2S 6.5: 6635 196 | 250] .785 | 58.5 | 24.7 | 5.96 | 293 | 3.32 | 16.94 
PAV BERHO 05 58 Ch sipsrc ue 194 248 | .780 | 58.5 | 25.0 | 5.96 | 290 3.29 16.97 
Mar. 8, 1913: 
Without automatic 
counterpoise . 
85 49™a.m...... 198 | 253 | .785 | 67.0 | 23.2 | 6.14 | 315 |} 3.26 | 17.01 
OPS as. 197 | 246] .800 | 62.5 | 27.0 | 6.50 | 287 3.06 | 17.32 
10 1 oacm.<.... 187 | 244] .770 | 62.5 | 26.5 | 6.28 | 283 | 3.01 17.25 
UY OZ dsins,o. fe. 203 | 249 | .820 | 59.0 | 29.2 | 7.19 | 294] 2.86 | 17.61 
WVOGGO 2 ccsaicnas s 196 248 790 | 63.0 | 26.5 | 6.53 | 295 3.05 17.30 
With automatic counter- 
poise 
9° 16™a.m...... 201 | 257 | .785 | 62.5 | 23.0] 6.08 | 315 | 3.34 | 16.90 
10\:36 “ava. ois. 198 | 2551 .775 | 61.0 | 26.9 | 6.60 | 293 | 3.03 | 17.26 
12 27 asm ces (177)| (222)| .800 | 57.5 | 28.9 | 7.23 | 299 | (2.48) |(18.00) 
AVORAEO ssc gs ote 200 266 | .780 | 60.5 | 26.3 | 6.64 | 302 3.19 17.08 
W.F.B. 
Mar. 10, 1913: 
With automatic counter- 
poise: 
95 01l™a.m...... 194 | 215] .905 | 57.0| 7.6] 4.39 | 694| 4.46 | 16.15 
SS: a5 in: 197 | 215] .915 | 56.0] 8.9 | 4.35 | 587 | 4.56 | 16.08 
38 SO. Alcs... 179 | 197 | .910 | 53.0] 8.6] 4.22 | 589 | 4.27 | 16.37 
BVEEERB 5 oS ci ce 2 190 | 209} .910| 55.5 | 8.4| 4.82 | 623 | 4.48 | 16.20 
Without automatic 
counterpoise: 
9° 32™a.m...... 195 | 214] .915|56.0| 7.9] 4.28 | 651] 4.59 | 16.04 
10° 36 a. 188 | 212] .885 | 54.0| 7.9 | 4.14 | 630] 4.57 | 15.94 
ARPCRRRG «6205S, 56 -hor0 192 213 | .900 | 55.0 7.9 | 4.21 | 641 4.68 15.99 
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Tasie 41.—Respiratory exchange in comparison experiments with the Tissot apparatus with 
and without automatic counterpoising of the spirometer bell. (Without food.)—Cont. 


ow 1 oh b> ‘ a) 
segs | & E) & = ia g Composition of 
sass. S| 2 aS ao || expired air. 
Subject, date, method, [> 4.8 fog 22 $| fe gen) ag 
and time. ag kle2s\ 5 | SE] Sa Sez os 
3 H as | s ao Ifo] §.8 
Saklnod anol & Reo |S-c 5) 5°8| Carbon 
BO Ala a Bl o 4 2 88S! “| dioxide, O*78e2- 
iS) co) (a=) < < > > 
W. F. B.—Continued. 
Mar. 12, 1913: 
Without automatic 
counterpoise: C.c C.€. liters. | c.c. p. ct. |p. ob. 
8h47Ma.m...... 184 219 10.840 | 57.5 5.7 | 3.74 | 784 4.94 15.28 
9 ene. 1 oS 191 220 865 | 53.5 6.0 | 3.91 | 778 4.90 15.48 
10°36 B.M. 3.5. 180 209 860 | 53.5 6.4 | 3.65 | 681 4.95 15.38 
AVGTORO lsc ccc 5 sake sé 185 216 855 | 55.0 6.0 | 3.77 | 748 4.93 16.38 
With automatic counter- 
poise 
9514™a.m...... 185 219 845 | 55.5 6.6 | 3.84 | 695 4.85 15.42 
10° 0G 7B. ma..é. se 194 223 870 | 53.5 6.5 | 4.08 | 749 4.79 15.63 
1100 a. mh 335s. 176 206 855 | 53.0 7.1 | 3.74 | 628 4.74 15.60 
PV CRRMG cries ss oss ons 185 216 855 | 54.0 6.7 | 3.89 | 691 4.79 16.86 
J.K.M. 
Mar. 14, 1913: 
With automatic counter- 
poise: 
85 51™a.m...... 176 228 | .770 | 62.5 | 18.9 | 4.45 | 387 3.98 16.06 
O S40 0e.m...... 182 224 | .810 | 59.0 | 16.1 | 4.73 | 356 3.87 16.39 
10°47 ce. . . 5. 183 233 | .785 | 58.0 | 12.2 | 4.16 | 413 4.42 15.59 
De ee eae 180 228 | .790 | 60.0 | 14.1 | 4.46 | 386 4.09 16.01 
Without automatic 
counterpoise: 
9619™a.m...... (142)| (176) | .810 | 59.5 | 12.5 | 4.40 | 425 | (8.27) |(17.10) 
vii Nee > SS eee 185 230 | .805 | 58.5 | 15.5 | 4.71 | 368 3.96 16.25 
DE eee Ge Ws oes 179 223 | .805 | 58.0 | 17.9 | 5.06 | 343 3.57 16.71 
BVCERRE ic ck cane eas 182 227 | .805 | 58.6 | 18.3 | 4.72 | 379 B77 16.48 
Arithmetical average of all 
experiments with auto- 
matic counterpoise...... 187 | 231 .810 | 59.5 | 14.0 | 4.83 | 471 | 4.02 | 16.23 
Arithmetical average of all 
experiments without 
automatic counterpoise..| 188 | 229 | .820 | 59.0 | 15.1 | 4.91 | 464 | 3.96 | 16.36 


are not very large, varying from —11 c¢.c. to +13 ¢.c. for the carbon- 
dioxide elimination and from —17 c.c. to +8 c.c. for the oxygen con- 
sumption. The average respiratory quotient is practically identical for 
the two methods in all of the experiments. The pulse-rate is slightly 
lower in the periods with the counterpoise, but the other factors do not 
show large variations either way. 

The percentage variations of the results of the individual periods 
from the averages of the experiments have also been calculated for this 
series and are plotted as curves in figure 74. On the whole the periods 
without the counterpoise show a slightly greater degree of uniformity 
than do those with the counterpoise, but the difference is not marked 
with any of the factors measured. 
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From the results of these comparisons it may be seen that with the 
Tissot 200-liter spirometer, with a pressure on the air inside the bell 
varying from +0.4 mm. to — 0.4 mm. of water, it is not necessary to 
counterpoise the spirometer bell exactly and automatically by the use 
of water in the counterpoise tube. These variations in pressure are 
too small to affect the respiratory exchange. 


TaBe 42.—Variations of average results obtained without automatic counterpoise from those 
obtained with automatic counterpoise—Tissot apparatus. 
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Carbon ; 
dioxide ee, Respira- | Average | Average co. Volume 
Subject. Date. elimin- par tory pulse- respira- tats stra 
ee seienta: quotient.| rate. jtion-rate. Reduced). tion. 
1913 C.c. C.C. liter. C.c. 
Ws Gras coxtas Feb. 1 -—11 —17 +0.015 | —1.0 +1.2 —0.12 —61 
Feb. 4 +13 + 6 — .035 | +1.0 — .4 + .04 +18 
Wed. Be 2e: Mar. 1 + 5 +3 |+ .01 —2.0 | +6.5 | + .73 —65 
Mar. 8| + 4 + 8 — .01 —2.5 | +0.2 — .ll —7 
A, Con A > peepee Mar. 10 + 2. + 4 — .0l | —0.5 —0.5 — .ll +18 
Mar. 12 0 0 0 +1.0 —0.7 — .12 +57 
7 et Mar. 14 + 2 —1 + .015 | —1.5 +1.2 + .27 — 6 
Average variation.... 5 6 015 | 1.5 1.5 21 33 
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PER CENT OF sean 
Fig. 74.—Probability curves for the series of comparison experiments with and without the 
counterpoise on the Tissot spirometer. 
The ordinates indicate the percentage of the total number of periods and the abscisse repre- 
sent the percentage of variation from the average. 
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PART III. 


CRITICAL DISCUSSION OF RESPIRATION APPARATUS AND THEIR 
TECHNIQUE. 


In this investigation essentially two types of respiration apparatus 
have been employed. One is constructed on the Regnault-Reiset prin- 
ciple, sometimes designated as the “ closed-circuit”’ or “direct”? method; 
the other is on the “open-circuit”? plan or the so-called “indirect’’ 
method, requiring the use of valves and apparatus to measure and 
analyze the expired air. The first type is represented by the two forms 
of the Benedict universal respiration apparatus (the tension-equalizer 
unit and the spirometer unit) and by Rolly’s recent modification of the 
tension-equalizer unit. The indirect type is represented by the Zuntz- 
Geppert, Tissot, and Douglas methods. As the experiments carried out 
in this investigation have shown that practically the same results can 
be obtained with all of these methods, it is of interest to consider 
the advantages and disadvantages of the different forms of respiration 
apparatus regularly employed in various laboratories and clinics. In 
this discussion, however, only those apparatus will be included which 
have been used in this research. 


BENEDICT UNIVERSAL RESPIRATION APPARATUS. 


The spirometer form of the Benedict universal respiration apparatus, 
which is coming more and more into use, has certain special advantages. 
One of these is the facility with which respiration experiments with 
periods of short duration may be made and the results calculated. 
The ease and rapidity with which this apparatus may be manipulated 
are especially appreciated by those who are required to make long 
experiments in which the later periods depend upon the results of those 
preceding. In many of the experiments in this laboratory, as, for 
instance, when the effect of a superimposed factor is being studied, 
it is necessary to know as soon as possible the results of the first two or 
three periods, so as to assure the experimenter that an accurate base- 
line has been established before the experiment is continued under the 
changed conditions. With this apparatus it is possible, with the help 
of one laboratory assistant, to make a series of three 15-minute periods 
and to calculate the results in the minimum time of an hour and a 
half. In fact, the results of the first two periods may be calculated 
while the succeeding periods are being carried out. In a long series of 
experiments made with a fasting man it was possible in every case to 
complete the calculations of the first two 15-minute periods by the end 
of the third period. This is possible with no other apparatus now in 
use for the determination of the respiratory exchange. 
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A second advantage of this apparatus is the accurate picture of the 
respiration which may be obtained from the graphic record of the 
movements of the spirometer bell, by which any irregularity or abnor- 
mality is very accurately shown. For instance, these records indicate 
when the subject is drowsy; this is of special importance in comparing 
the results of respiration experiments, as the metabolismis greatly influ- 
enced by sleep. Information regarding any such irregularities is neces- 
sary in interpreting the respiratory quotients, as their value depends 
upon the normality of the breathing. 

Still another advantage of the Benedict respiration apparatus is the 
fact that it dispenses with the use of gas-analysis apparatus and with 
the analysis of a large number of samples of expired air. Those who 
are accustomed to making these analyses know that such work is not 
only tedious but somewhat difficult, requiring special training to obtain 
accurate results. 

Rolly! has considered it necessary, in his experiments with a modified 
Benedict respiration apparatus, to make an analysis of the air in the 
apparatus at the beginning and end of the experimental period. He 
states that it is not possible to get exact values for the oxygen consump- 
tion without such gas analysis, as the composition of the air alters and 
the volume of the air also alters, owing to changes in barometric pres- 
sure and temperature. As was pointed out in the description? of the 
original apparatus, theoretically corrections should be made for changes 
in barometric pressure and temperature and in the composition of the 
air of the apparatus, but practically it is not necessary. Grafe,* in his 
discussion of the advantages and disadvantages of the Benedict appa- 
ratus and of Rolly’s modification, points out that theoretically the 
results with Rolly’s modification are more exact than with the original 
apparatus of Benedict, 7. e., the tension-equalizer unit, but that the 
control experiments made with the latter are proof of its accuracy. 

The slight difference between the two methods may be shown by com- 
paring the respiratory quotients given by Rolly* with those obtained 
by computing them from Rolly’s protocols. Rolly’s respiratory 
quotients are 0.7991, 0.7432, and 0.773. Those calculated by the 
Benedict method from Rolly’s own figures for the carbon-dioxide 
production, oxygen consumption, and the nitrogen admitted with the 
oxygen are 0.7968, 0.7398, and 0.7845 respectively. In the last experi- 
ment, there was a change of 1 mm. in the barometric pressure, 
which is unusually large. Even with this large variation in barometric 
pressure it is seen that the values for the respiratory quotient obtained 
by the two methods agree within 0.01. Furthermore, an examination 


1Rolly and Rosiewicz, Deutsch. Archiv f. klin. Med., 1911, 103, p. 58. 

2Benedict, Am. Journ. Physiol., 1909, 24, p. 345. 

3Grafe, Abderhalden’s Handbuch der biochemischen Methoden, Berlin and Vienna, 1913, 
7, po 472: 

‘Rolly and Rosiewicz, Deutsch. Archiv f. klin. Med., 1911, 103, p. 58, and Rolly, ibid., p. 117. 
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of the results obtained by Rolly in several experiments in which the 
so-called ‘‘nitrogen balance’ is given shows that even with the pre- 
cautions he has taken regarding analysis, barometric pressure, and 
temperature there are wide variations in this balance, which are as 
high as 150 ¢.c. in some experiments. These may be due to variations 
in the content of the lungs between the beginning and end of the 
period, because of the difficulty in making a deep expiration. As his 
experimental period is about half an hour long, this would mean an 
error of 5 c.c. per minute. If the carbon-dioxide elimination were 
200 c.c. per minute and the oxygen consumption 250 c.c. per minute, 
an error of 5 e.c. would change the respiratory quotient from 0.800 
to 0.785 or to 0.815; this error is greater than would be expected with 
the precautions taken by Rolly. 

Rolly’s modification is larger than the original apparatus, having a 
volume of 18 liters as compared to 9 to 10 liters in the original. Thus 
changes in barometric pressure and temperature have a greater sig- 
nificance in his modification than with the original type; furthermore, 
his experimental periods are half an hour long while the experiments 
with the Benedict respiration apparatus are usually only 15 minutes 
long. These facts should be noted in considering the theoretical ques- 
tion of the influence of changes in temperature or pressure. 

The analysis of the air at the beginning and end of an experimental 
period is of advantage as a test of the air-tight condition of that portion 
of the apparatus which is connected to the subject. The method of 
applying the correction for a leak as ascertained by analysis is, however, 
not so simple as it appears. In the first place, one must know the exact 
volume of the apparatus used. It is also necessary to have the com- 
position of the air in the apparatus essentially the same as that in the 
man’s lungs, otherwise the mixture of air in the apparatus and in 
the man’s lungs will be different at the end from that at the beginning 
of the period. For example, if the percentage of nitrogen in the appa- 
ratus is 70 and in the man’s lungs 80, with the residual air 1,500 c.c. 
and the air-content of the respiration apparatus 20 liters, the per- 
centage of nitrogen in the apparatus at the end of the period would 
be raised to 70.70. This would indicate an apparent absorption of 
oxygen amounting to 140 c.c. which did not actually take place. For 
such correction it is likewise necessary to have the volume of the appa- 
ratus at the beginning and end of the period precisely the same. One 
must also know very exactly the composition of the compressed oxygen 
used, and finally, one must have a very accurate gas-analysis appa- 
ratus. The aim of the operator with the Benedict apparatus should 
be to take every precaution to avoid leaks rather than to estimate 
such leaks as may occur. The question of this control and the use of 
various breathing appliances are subsequently discussed. In general, 
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leaks in the apparatus and corrections for leaks may be taken as evi- 
dence of poor technique. 

Rolly has also added another modification of the Benedict method 
which he considers necessary, 7. e., that of equalizing the pressure 
throughout the apparatus in order to know the true volume at the be- 
ginning and end of the experimental period. Tests made with the 
Benedict apparatus in this laboratory have shown that this is entirely 
unnecessary. If a reading is taken of the spirometer bell before the 
motor is started and the ventilating current is kept in motion for 15 
minutes or longer, it will be found that the bell returns to the same 
position after the motor is stopped as that previous to the beginning of 
the test. Furthermore, if the movement of the drum is recorded 
during the 15 minutes that the ventilating current is in motion, after 
the drum has again settled into position it will be found that the record 
is a straight line and that there is no change in volume. The equaliza- 
tion of pressure in the apparatus is wholly unnecessary if the apparatus 
is constructed according to the design given by Benedict. If the 
method is employed of filling the spirometer bell to the same point 
while the apparatus is running, it is necessary to have an electric 
current which is very constant, otherwise there may be differences in 
compression in the apparatus due to slight differences in speed. 

While the Benedict apparatus has many advantages, it also has cer- 
tain disadvantages, previously pointed out by Benedict', which require 
special care in the technique to overcome. As with all apparatus of 
the closed-circuit type, the slightest leak vitiates the results. Ex- 
tremely small leaks may occur—so small as to escape detection—and 
even a small leak may change the relation between the carbon-dioxide 
production and oxygen consumption from a probable figure to one 
which is wholly improbable; unless it is known absolutely that a leak 
has occurred, one is in grave doubt as to the necessity of rejecting the 
figure obtained. If, for example, the respiratory quotients for the 
successive periods of an experiment have been uniformly 0.85, and the 
quotient drops in a subsequent period to 0.75 without an apparent 
cause, the logical inference would be that the change is due to a leak, 
and yet there may be no proof of it. This uncertainty regarding the 
occurrence of a leak makes it questionable to assume one. In a study 
made of the effect of a no-carbohydrate diet upon the respiratory 
exchange, it was found that in one period of an experiment there was 
a tendency for the respiratory quotient to be higher than that which 
would be expected. The pneumatic nosepieces were used in this ex- 
periment with a good subject, but upon inflating them to a somewhat 
greater distention, so that they fitted the nose still more closely, results 
were obtained which were more nearly in accord with earlier periods. 


1Benedict, Am. Journ. Physiol., 1909, 24, p. 345. 
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The leaks in the various portions of the apparatus can be easily con- 
trolled; consequently the possibility of an error from this cause is not 
a serious disadvantage. If the apparatus has not been properly con- 
structed, leaks occasionally occur in weak portions; these may be due to 
a defect in the rubber connections or to imperfections in the metal 
parts. They may, however, be detected before an experiment by 
setting the ventilating current in motion and noting the position of 
the pointer on the spirometer bell. If the apparatus is air-tight the 
pointer remains constant; if the apparatus leaks the position of the 
pointer changes one way or the other. Should such a change occur, 
it is only necessary to apply the usual tests to find what portion of the 
apparatus is defective. 

The question of a leak in the connection between the subject and the 
apparatus, as, for example, in the mouthpiece or the nosepieces, is of 
much more significance and much more difficult to control, as it 
depends so largely on the cooperation of the subject. The kymograph 
records sometimes show when such a leak has actually taken place by 
a break in the regularity of the respiration and a change in the level 
of expiration. The leak may be so small, however, as to escape detec- 
tion in this way, and, again, these irregularities in the respiration record 
may not be due to leaks at all, but to actual irregularities in the 
point to which the subject empties the lungs. The depth of expiration 
may be controlled by using a pneumograph around the chest and 
possibly another pneumograph around the abdomen. If these pneumo- 
graphs are well adjusted and a sensitive tambour is used, it is nearly 
always found that changes in the regularity of the pneumograph 
record are accompanied by changes in the regularity of the respiration 
record. 

In this connection a difficulty encountered in determining the oxygen 
consumption may be considered. It is always assumed in the deter- 
mination of the oxygen consumption that the volume of the apparatus 
plus the volume of the respiratory tract of the subject is the same at the 
beginning of an experimental period as at the end. This means that 
when the valve is turned at the end of the period the subject has 
expired to exactly the same point as when the valve was turned at the 
beginning of the period. It can readily be seen that if there is a change 
in the actual volume of the lungs the value for the consumption of the 
oxygen will be seriously affected. Sometimes this change may be very 
gradual and at other times abrupt. When it is abrupt the spirometer 
record will show it definitely. It is, then, possible to calculate a cor- 
rection for such change and apply it to the results. 

Rolly has sought to overcome this difficulty by having the subject 
expire as completely as possible and turning the valve at the end of the 
forced expiration. This is objectionable for several reasons. In the 
first place, it calls the attention of the subject to his respiration and to 
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the beginning and end of the experimental period, a practice which we 
have found very disadvantageous and liable to result in disturbing 
the normal respiration; it is desirable to conduct the experiment in 
such a manner that the subject has no knowledge as to the beginning 
and end of the periods. Furthermore, there is a question as to whether 
it is possible for the subject to expire voluntarily and forcibly to exactly 
the same point each time. Such a procedure would require con- 
siderable practice and the position in which the subject usually lies, 
7. e., on his back, is not conducive to a perfect forced expiration. It 
is also necessary for the operator to turn the valve at exactly the 
moment when the subject has ended this forced expiration; this may 
make it necessary for him to hold this position until the valve is turned. 
In Rolly’s modification there is no control on the accuracy of this 
valve movement; in the spirometer type of the Benedict respiration 
apparatus, an admirable control has been established on the turning of 
the valve at the exact end of the expiration. 

This question of the volume of air in the lungs of the subject at the 
beginning and end of the experimental period is of the most vital 
importance in determining the oxygen consumption by the Benedict 
apparatus. After all other sources of error are eliminated, it remains 
the most important assumption bearing upon the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the determination of the oxygen consumption. In the earlier 
development of the apparatus this was apparently not a serious matter, 
as most of the subjects were more or less trained to breathing on res- 
piration apparatus and accordingly breathed regularly and quietly, 
without an apparent variation in the volume of the lungs. When the 
apparatus was used with subjects who were unaccustomed to it this 
factor was somewhat more in evidence and, in many instances, it 
was apparent that the subjects were not breathing normally and 
regularly and that the volume of air in the lungs must be continually 
changing. In a study of the influence of a no-carbohydrate diet, it 
was found impossible to use a certain subject, owing to the fact that in 
several tests made with him, he apparently constantly increased the 
volume of air in the system in breathing instead of reducing it. ~The 
fact that we were not obtaining trustworthy results agitated him 
and this caused even greater disturbances. Attempts were made at 
different times of the day to secure better results, but without marked 
success. There have also been other cases when it was very difficult 
to obtain uniform results. A comparison of the probability curves 
for the respiratory quotients obtained with the Benedict, Zuntz, and 
Tissot apparatus show that both with the Zuntz and with the Tissot 
apparatus the respiratory quotients are more uniform than with the 
Benedict apparatus. As the experiments in which these apparatus 
were compared were carried out under the same conditions, the lesser 
degree of uniformity with the Benedict apparatus is probably due to 
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the oxygen determinations being affected by changes in the volume of 
the lungs. This disturbance, which does not play a noticeable part 
in the oxygen determination by the open-circuit methods, gradually 
disappears with most subjects as they become accustomed to the 
apparatus, so that practice plays a significant réle. 

When the motor is running and the air circulating, there is a slight 
mechanical vibration due to the movement of the blower and motor 
which varies with the apparatus used. This is at times noticeable, 
being referred to occasionally by subjects. It is an objectionable 
feature and constant attempts are being made to eliminate it. 

The respiration is, as a rule, fairly normal with the Benedict respira- 
tion apparatus. The average subject breathes so regularly in quantity 
that the variations are not marked. Many subjects have stated that 
they were unable to tell whether they were breathing into the appa- 
ratus or into the open air. In fact, in one instance, a new subject was 
told that he would know when the valve was turned, as the air in the 
apparatus had a very slight odor. A few minutes after the valve 
had been turned he opened his mouth several times and, when asked 
why he did this, stated that he did not know that he was breathing 
into the apparatus. 

The fact that subjects often fall asleep in experiments with this 
apparatus—much more frequently than in experiments with apparatus 
like the Zuntz-Geppert or the Douglas—gives evidence that the appa- 
ratus is certainly not unpleasant to breathe into and that the respira- 
tion is fairly normal. Coleman and Dubois! have used the apparatus 
with a number of typhoid patients in Bellevue Hospital, New York. 
They state that, as a rule, patients are somewhat nervous-the first 
time the apparatus is used, but soon become accustomed to the 
routine and seem to enjoy it, since they suffer no discomfort. They 
report difficulty in obtaining normal results with two individuals 
because of abnormal breathing, as they breathed too deeply or too 
rapidly. Rolly has also used his modification of this apparatus with 
many fever patients. The apparatus has likewise been employed with 
success by Professor H. M. Smith in his studies with athletes at Syra- 
cuse University. Dr. Paul Roth, of the Battle Creek Sanitarium, has, 
with this apparatus, studied the respiratory exchange of a large number 
of individuals, both normal and pathological, with very satisfactory 
results. More recently Dr. J. H. Means, of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, and Dr. W. H. Boothby, of the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, 
have used it for studies with patients in the hospitals mentioned. 

Considerable time is necessary to acquire the technique of the appa- 
ratus, as it includes attention to many details outside of the usual 
routine in any series of respiration experiments, such as weighing the 
absorbers, making tests for leaks, adjusting properly the signal magnets, 
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tambours, and kymographs, and similar matters. The manipulation 
of the apparatus requires the utmost concentration, but it can not be 
said to be really difficult and any investigator familiar with laboratory 
methods in physiology and chemistry should be able to carry out the 
routine without additional training. 

Like any good physiological apparatus, this respiration apparatus 
necessitates a certain amount of constant care. If the apparatus is 
kept in good condition, our experience has been that after a month or 
two of disuse it can be employed for experiments with but little pre- 
liminary repair. Certain portions of the rubber connections deteri- 
orate and must occasionally be renewed; if a superficial examination 
does not show such defects, a test for leaks immediately reveals any 
weakness of this character. The two three-way valves! which provide 
for using either one of duplicate absorbing systems are sometimes found 
to leak and to require re-grinding. The other parts of the apparatus 
rarely need attention, provided they have been well constructed. The 
filling of the soda-lime bottles and sulphuric-acid containers does not 
need particular training. The soda-lime may be made,’ as has been the 
custom in this laboratory, or may be purchased ready for use in con- 
tainers of suitable size. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that the chief advantages of the 
Benedict respiration apparatus are the rapidity with which experi- 
ments of short duration may be carried out and the exact graphic 
record of the respiration which may be obtained with the spirometer 
type. The disadvantages are the difficulty in obtaining absolute 
freedom from leaks in the connections of the apparatus to the subject 
and the possibilities of unreliable determinations of the oxygen con- 
sumption due to irregularities in the volume of the lungs. With the 
majority of individuals, the breathing is normal and the results of the 
measurements of the respiratory exchange are accurate. 


ZUNTZ-GEPPERT APPARATUS. 


The Zuntz-Geppert apparatus is, in all probability, the most used 
respiration apparatus in existence. It has been very extensively 
employed in Europe, where an enormous amount of work has been done 
with it, and to a slight extent in American laboratories. 

The apparatus has been criticized by Magnus-Levy’ in his descrip- 
tion of it, also by Durig in his reports on the Monte Rosa expedition* 
and on the effect of oxygen-rich atmospheres on the respiratory 
exchange.’ In all of these the discussion is mainly on the question of 
the gas analysis and on the probability of error and the limits of error 


1See p. 41. 

*Benedict and Talbot, Carnegie Inst. Wash. Pub. 201, 1914, p. 40; and Benedict, Deutsch. 
Archiv f. klin. Med., 1912, 107, p. 166. 

3Magnus-Levy, Archiv f. d. ges. Physiol., 1894, 55, p. 1. 

4Durig, Denkschriften der mathematisch-naturwissenschaftlichen Klasse der kaiserlichen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, Vienna, 1909, 86, p. 116. 

'Durig, Archiv f. Anatomie und Physiologie, Physiologische Abteilung, 1903, p. 209. 
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allowable in exact research work: Loewy! has made an investigation 
to find whether or not the respiration and the respiratory exchange 
are markedly affected by breathing through the Zuntz-Geppert respi- 
ration apparatus during muscular work. In this study he measured 
the respiratory exchange after a certain amount of muscular work had 
been done and also carried out experiments in which the respiratory 
exchange was measured both during the working period and in the 
period after the work had been completed. He found that the respi- 
ratory exchange in the period after work was not affected by breathing 
through the respiration apparatus during the period of work. Grafe? 
has called attention to the criticisms of the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus 
and Rolly* and Jaquet* have also referred to the abnormal results which 
are sometimes obtained. 

One of the criticisms brought against the Zuntz-Geppert method is 
that the sampling is not proportional; in other words, that the sample 
of air does not represent the true average. In experiments which 
were made in this laboratory a known amount of carbon dioxide was 
introduced into a current of air passing intermittently into the meter 
and it was found that the percentage of carbon dioxide recovered in the 
sample taken by the proportional method agreed well with the per- 
centage calculated. The experiments were somewhat difficult to carry 
out, asit was not easy toarrange for the intermittent delivery of carbon 
dioxide into the air-current in such a manner that it would be readily 
calculated or determined. The air can be mixed to some extent 
before it reaches the sampling tube by inserting a large bottle or flask 
between the expiration valve and the entrance to the Elster meter. 
In experiments in which the expired air changed rapidly in composition 
such a procedure would be a disadvantage, as there would be a dead 
space through which the air would have to pass before a sample was 
taken. The mixing and sampling would thus lag behind the changes 
in the expired air. This is true even with the present arrangement, as 
the long tube between the man and the gas-meter is a dead space 
which must be swept out before the sample drawn through the tube 
will actually represent the composition of the air. This lag plays no 
great réle unless the experimental periods are of extremely short dura- 
tion and in periods of 15 or 20 minutes it is not of much importance. 
Geppert and Zuntz? point out that the capacity of the tube from the 
valves to the sampling device should always be greater than the maxi- 
mum expiration likely to occur during an experiment. 

The Zuntz-Geppert method of proportional sampling was checked by 
Geppert® with a rabbit, all of the carbon dioxide produced being ab- 


1Loewy, Archiv f. d. ges. Physiol., 1891, 49, p. 492. 

2Grafe, Abderhalden’s Handbuch der biochemischen Arbeitsmethoden, 1913, 7, p. 459. 
’Rolly, Deutsch. Archiv f. klin. Med., 1908, 95, p. 75. 

‘Jaquet, Ergebnisse der Physiologie, 1902, 2, p. 457. 

5Geppert and Zuntz, Archiv f. d. ges. Physiol., 1888, 42, p. 189. 

®Geppert, Archiv f. experimentelle Path. u. Pharm. 1886-87, 22, p. 373. 
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sorbed by potassium-hydroxide solution and the amount found com- 
pared with the amount determined by an analysis of the proportional 
sample. The amounts of carbon dioxide obtained were 520.6 c.c. and 
524.7 ¢.c., respectively. The whole method has been tested by Zuntz' 
with burning candles, the experimental procedure being the same as in 
an ordinary respiration experiment. The average error found in the 
oxygen determination was —0.40 per cent and in the carbon-dioxide 
determination —2.15 per cent. 

Schaternikoff? states that the method of measuring the volume of 
air by means of a meter, when the air is being pushed through it inter- 
mittently, is liable to error because the inertia of the moving drum 
causes it to record more than the true volume. 

Calibrations of the Elster meter were made in this investigation, 
in which air or oxygen was driven through it in exactly the same man- 
ner as in a respiration experiment. These calibrations gave factors for 
correction of 101.8 per cent and 100.8 per cent with continuous flow and 
100.9 per cent with intermittent flow, these errors being no larger than 
would be expected in individual calibrations. In all probability, the 
measurement of the expired air by the Elster meter is accurate to within 
1 or 2 per cent. 

The level of the water in the Elster meter is of prime importance. 
To secure trustworthy results, it is essential that the meter should be 
level as any slight variation in the level of the water makes an appre- 
ciable difference in the results. In this laboratory we have installed on 
the outside of the meter a water-gage with a millimeter scale, by means 
of which the exact height of the water inside the meter can be noted 
at any time. 

The Zuntz-Geppert gas-analysis apparatus can be made to give 
results which agree very well, particularly if that form is used in which 
the burettes are divided into 0.02 e.c. The manipulation of the 
Zuntz-Geppert gas-analysis apparatus is somewhat difficult, and it will 
be noted from the statistics* of the experiments that in some of the 
comparisons with the Zuntz-Geppert method this gas-analysis appa- 
ratus was not used, but that the Haldane apparatus was substituted. 

An advantage in using the Zuntz-Geppert gas-analysis apparatus 
is the fact that duplicate analyses may be carried out simultaneously, 
thus assuming identical conditions. This, however, insures only 
uniformity in the technique, but does not guarantee the accuracy of the 
technique or of the results. It has been my experience that it is more 
difficult to obtain duplicate results with any method when the deter- 
minations are made at different times than when they are all made at 


1Zuntz and Hagemann, Landw. Jahrb., 1898, 27, Supplm. 1m, p. 10. 

*Schaternikoff, A new method for determining the quantity of exhaled air in man and the 
quantity of carbon dioxide contained init. (Russian.) Dissertation, 1899, Moscow. 
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exactly the same time. It is therefore a better control of a method to 
make the duplicate determinations at different times and preferably 
on different days. I have always more confidence, for example, in the 
results of analyses of a sample of expired air when the second analysis 
is made on a different day than when the two analyses are made simul- 
taneously or even immediately succeeding one another, provided the 
sample is stored in such manner as to prevent loss of carbon dioxide. 

One serious objection to the Zuntz-Geppert gas-analysis apparatus 
is the fact that the gases are collected over water. Many experiments 
of various kinds in this laboratory have shown that the collection or 
storage over water of air containing carbon dioxide is a very bad prac- 
tice, for even during the time of collection,7.e., 15 or 20.minutes, there 
is a possibility of a slight disappearance of the carbon dioxide, which 
does not occur when the gas is collected over mercury. Magnus-Levy! 
cites experiments which were carried out by Zuntz and Hagemann in 
which it was demonstrated that the analyses of expired air collected 
over mercury and over water gave, on the average, the same results; 
but the variations in the results obtained in analyzing carbon dioxide 
collected over water are considerable and it is questionable whether 
results varying so widely show that the method is a good one. While 
it may be possible that air collected in the burettes of the Zuntz- 
Geppert gas-analysis apparatus and analyzed immediately suffers 
no significant loss of carbon dioxide, there is no question that air 
collected over water in glass samplers and analyzed later would lose a 
part of its carbon dioxide, and that such analyses would not give accu- 
rate results. This is particularly true if the samples are stored for 
12 hours or more; the losses are then very large, and occur even when 
there is no water visible in the container. Even saturated air, collected 
in dry glass containers or over mercury, loses carbon dioxide if the 
samples are kept for several days, but the loss is not great enough to 
affect results in work on the respiratory exchange. The practice of 
collecting samples over water and then storing them for analysis 
must certainly be avoided in all respiration work in which the highest 
degree of accuracy is desired. 

Durig” has pointed out a possibility of error in the determination of 
oxygen by the Zuntz-Geppert gas-analysis apparatus in that even 
when constant results are obtained after absorption by phosphorus 
it is possible that the oxygen is not all absorbed. He mentions par- 
ticularly the fact that when time is limited there is a tendency for 
operators to neglect the last particle of absorption. The use of phos- 
phorus in gas-analysis apparatus is by no means to be discouraged, 
however, in spite of this possibility. In our use of the Haldane appa- 
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Akademie der Wissenschaften, Vienna, 1909, 86, p. 119. 
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ratus, which has been adopted in this laboratory for gas analyses, 
phosphorus has been employed for the absorption of oxygen, and in one 
portable Haldane gas-analysis apparatus it was used for over 6 months 
without replacement. In its use, however, we take special care that, 
even after the readings are constant, the gas remains over the phos- 
phorus for a sufficient length of time to insure complete absorption. 

If the possibilities of the loss of carbon dioxide in the collection of the 
gas over water and of an incomplete absorption of oxygen by phos- 
phorus are taken into consideration, it will be seen that these may be 
the apparent causes of the low respiratory quotients which are occa- 
sionally obtained with the Zuntz-Geppert gas-analysis apparatus. It 
is somewhat difficult, however, to understand why such quotients occur 
more frequently in fever than with normal people. 

Hoppe-Seyler! states that in spite of every attempt to have the 
valves, meter, and tubing free from resistance, breathing through the 
Zuntz-Geppert apparatus is not free breathing and that long-continued 
experiments can not be carried out with it. Katzenstein? says that in 
spite of all care taken, the breathing through a mouthpiece and a meter 
must involve work and therefore a greater metabolism will result. The 
experiments carried out here, however, indicate that the respiration 
with the Zuntz-Geppert method is, on the whole, normal when the 
subjects have become accustomed to it. Even subjects who stated 
that they expected it to be hard to breathe through the valves have, 
after a few moments of breathing, found no great difficulty. After 
the respiration has become uniform it is apparently perfectly normal. 
The control upon the uniformity of the breathing can be obtained 
directly from readings of the meter, and if these are made every minute 
the results show whether or not there is a regularity in the ventilation 
of the lungs in the individual minutes. This is one of the advantages 
of the Zuntz-Geppert method and the readings thus obtained may be 
depended upon. The practice of reporting values to the single cubic 
centimeter or fraction thereof is not warranted by the general percent- 
age accuracy of the apparatus, when the factors of the calibration, 
temperature, pressure, and the personal equation in reading the results 
are taken into consideration. 

The manipulation of the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus is in part simple 
and in part somewhat complicated. Reading the individual ventila- 
tion figures requires constant attention. Furthermore, the adjustment 
of the valves is somewhat difficult, for in order to insure the most satis- 
factory results with this apparatus, it is necessary that the valves be 
so adjusted that resistance will be at a minimum and the valves will 
also close properly when there is suction or pressure. We have used 
both fish membrane and thin rubber membrane for the valves, but do 


1Hoppe-Seyler, Zeitschr. f. physiol. Chemie, 1894, 19, p. 578. 
*Katzenstein, Archiv f. d. ges. Physiol., 1891, 49, p. 380. 
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not find that either one is better than the other. The manipulation 
of the gas-analysis apparatus is also difficult and, according to our 
experience, requires considerable training for its successful use. 

To keep the apparatus in good condition does not require a great 
deal of attention, the parts needing most care being the valves and the 
gas-analysis apparatus. The valves should be so cared for that they 
will have the least resistance when used and be without leak. During 
experiments they should always be moist, as otherwise they do not 
functionate properly. The rubber connections in the gas-analysis 
apparatus are also liable to leak and to deteriorate. Setting up the 
apparatus requires skill in order to avoid breaking the different parts of 
the capillary tubing; the gas-analysis apparatus is especially large and 
cumbersome, with many parts to be connected. The caustic-potash 
solution in the carbon-dioxide pipette occasionally needs renewing. 
The phosphorus also needs attention occasionally, particularly if the 
apparatus has been used in a warm room, as in this case there is a 
tendency for the phosphorus to fuse together and to cause errors due 
to the occlusion of small bubbles of gas when the air is drawn from the 
phosphorus pipette. When in use, the apparatus should be frequently 
controlled by analyses of outdoor air, which is uniform in composition 
all over the world and in all kinds of weather. 

The apparatus used by Zuntz and his co-workers does not give a 
graphic record of the respiration, either in volume or in rate, and in 
order to have an accurate knowledge of the respiration-rate it is neces- 
sary to have some accessory apparatus. 

The results obtained with the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus are reliable, 
provided the greatest care is taken in carrying out the experiments. 
When the breathing is normal this is particularly true as to the respira- 
tory quotient, which represents the relation between the carbon dioxide 
and the oxygen. Even if there is a leak in some part of the measuring 
apparatus, the relationship expressed by the respiratory quotient would 
not be affected, but the total quantity of expired air would be less than 
the actual amount and consequently the total metabolism as measured 
would be too low. This would not be true if a certain portion of the 
expiration were lost, as, for example, the last portion or the beginning, 
as the ratio between the carbon dioxide and the oxygen is not the same 
in all portions of the expired air. In the manipulation of the appa- 
ratus there is practically no noise which would disturb the subject, and 
this quietness is conducive to good results. 

When samples are being taken and stored continuously, as they may 
be over mercury, a series of experiments may be carried out with but 
very short intermissions, thus making the measurements practically 
without interruption; this is also true with the Benedict apparatus. 
The gas analyses necessitated by this method are, however, tedious and 


1Benedict, Carnegie Inst. Wash. Pub. 166, 1912. 
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time-consuming and results can not be obtained so quickly as with the 
Benedict method. If the air is collected directly in the gas-analysis 
apparatus, the results may be obtained more quickly than if collected 
in a series of samples and analyzed later. In a series of experiments 
which can be definitely planned beforehand, this is not an objection. 

In general, it can be stated that the Zuntz-Geppert method for the 
determination of the respiratory exchange in short periods is more 
difficult and complicated than the other methods used for this purpose. 
When the utmost precautions are taken to carry out experiments with 
this method in the way it should be used, the results of the measure- 
ments of the total gaseous exchange are reliable and comparable to 
those secured with the other methods considered in this research. The 
respiratory quotients are uniform and comparable to those obtained 
with other apparatus with which either nose- or mouth-breathing 
is employed. 

TISSOT APPARATUS. 

The general principle of the Tissot apparatus is that of an open- 
circuit apparatus, 7. e., the inspired and expired air are separated and 
the expired air is collected, measured, and analyzed. From the results 
obtained, the respiratory exchange is calculated. The valves used in 
separating the inspired and expired air are very simple and of very light 
construction. The flap moves easily, offering practically no resistance 
to the passage of air. The valves need very little attention other than 
to see that they are dry and clean as there is no membrane to get out 
of order or to deteriorate. If properly taken care of, they should 
last indefinitely. 

The valves have one disadvantage, however, in that the glass con- 
necting the two metal parts is liable to become disconnected, especially 
if hot water is used for cleansing them; if accidentally dropped, the glass 
part is of course easily broken. The valves also have to be kept in a 
certain position in order to work efficiently. With the glass connection 
the position of the flap may be readily seen and the valves may be 
easily adjusted in the proper position on the tee-piece which connects 
them. The valves may be made less fragile by having the connection 
made of brass instead of glass, so that the whole valve will be of metal. 
This method of preventing breakage has the disadvantage that one 
can not see whether the valves are working properly, but if a notch is 
made in one end to indicate the proper position for use, and if care is 
taken to adjust the valves with the aid of this indicator, there is no 
reason why they should not work efficiently. Practically none of the 
subjects with whom we experimented complained that the valves did 
not move freely. Sometimes if the flap becomes clogged by the 
accumulation of material of any kind it will stick a little before open- 
ing. This can, however, be remedied by a thorough cleansing and 
polishing. If the valves are kept clean, the closure is perfect and 
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when pressure is put on them in=the reverse direction ordinarily no 
air will escape. In our use of them, they have given very satisfactory 
results, showing an efficiency when tested of 99 per cent in separating 
inspired and expired air.1_ This is well within the limits of error in 
measurement of the total expired air. 

When experimenting with subjects who are accustomed to breath- 
ing through the nose, it is somewhat better to use nosepieces than a 
mouthpiece. The nosepieces used with the Tissot apparatus are of 
special advantage because they permit very free breathing through the 
nose. They are not, however, so well-constructed mechanically as 
they should be, as they do not readily conform to the shape of the nose 
or to the openings of the nostrils. The glass nosepieces devised by 
Tissot are circular in cross-section, but should be elliptical, as this shape 
is more nearly that of the opening of the nostril. We have had nose- 
pieces constructed on the elliptical principle which were found some- 
what more comfortable than the round nosepieces.” 

The respiration through these valves and nosepieces is very free and 
with the majority of the subjects in our experiments with this apparatus 
we have obtained very successful results. This was especially remark- 
able in the case of J. H. H. During one series of experiments with the 
Benedict respiration apparatus it was found practically impossible to 
obtain good results with him because of his inability to maintain a 
regular respiration, the volume of the air in the lungs varying so much 
that the determination of the oxygen absorbed could not be secured. 
A few experiments were made with him in which the Tissot apparatus 
was used with satisfactory results. Thereafter the Tissot apparatus 
was employed in experiments with this subject. The results of con- 
secutive determinations with the two apparatus are given in table 43. 
Later, a comparison of the two methods was made with the same subject 
and the respiratory quotients obtained with the Benedict apparatus 
did not show so great variations as in table 43. The greatest range was 
from 0.795 to 0.845.° 

The differences shown in the results with the subject J. H. H. for the 
two methods, however, can not be due solely to the differences in the 
apparatus, for in all probability this subject became more or less trained 
as the experimenting progressed, and for that reason he would give 
more uniform results with either apparatus. The fact that we were 
able in the later experiments to obtain good results with both methods 
shows that practice and familiarity with the apparatus has a great influ- 
ence upon the results. The principle involved in the Tissot method 
of determining the respiratory exchange is theoretically good for the 
determination of the respiratory quotient, because it depends upon the 
composition of the expired air and not on the measurement of volume. 


See p. 252. *See p. 62. ®These comparisons are the last three in table 23, p. 158. 
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It was shown in the comparison between the Tissot and the Benedict 
apparatus that the respiratory quotients with the Tissot apparatus were 
more uniform than those secured with the Benedict method. 

The Tissot spirometer used for the collection of expired air is easily 
manipulated in the way devised by the originator, as one has simply to 
adjust the counterpoise correctly for any position in which the drum 
stands, 7. e., so that the weight of the counterpoise will keep the spi- 
rometer bell in exact equilibrium, the siphon device automatically main- 
taining the equilibrium thereafter. The siphon attachment operates 
without difficulty if there is sufficient water-pressure to forcethe air bub- 
bles out of the siphon. When water-pressure is not available, use may 


TaBLE 43.—Results of consecutive experiments with Benedict and Tissot apparatus, showing 
difference in uniformity of respiratory quotients with subject J. H. H. 


Benedict apparatus. Tissot apparatus. 
Respira- Respira- 
Date and time. tory Date and time. tory 
quotient. quotient. 
Dec. 22, 1912: Dee. 23, 1912: 
9° 40™a.m..... 1532 After food: 
BO So A: fh. 4 .66 2543" p.m..... 0.73 
42.31 p.m:.... .84 S AZcp. Wisi xs .73 
12 54 p.m..... A: ie Coe PD, IN. <i. .74 
Doge op. Me ae . 86 4 04 p.m..... 73 
After food: Dec. 24, 1912 
3505" p.m..... .82 8) 46™a.m..... 75 
a 20° me. .85 Ya ara ¢ 5: 73 
6 30 p.m... .85 9: 38-.@: M3553 By 
71S? SD. PS 5s .85 ROSS ee .75 
8: 49" perm. os: .74 
9.34 p.m..... .75 
Dec. 23, 1912 
85 35™a.m..... .76 
9 06 a.m..... .76 
OOS Reet... ../e% 1.08 
90° 26 -a0M:-.... 1.02 


be made of a Mariotte flask, as described by Laulanié,' or of a tank 
attached to the wall or some other support above the spirometer. 

The spirometer is exceedingly sensitive to changes in the pressure of 
the air inside the bell, Tissot claiming it to be sensitive to 0.1 mm. 
of water-pressure. While in our use of it we have not found so great 
a degree of sensitiveness, yet it is certainly sensitive to less than 1 mm. 
of water-pressure. The series of comparison experiments in which 
a study was made of the effect of discarding the automatic device on 
the counterpoise showed that it is not necessary to have the spirometer 
so delicately counterpoised as Tissot has suggested, and, for all prac- 
tical purposes, with normal subjects in measuring the respiratory 


1Laulanié, Eléments de physiologie, Paris, 1905, p. 344. 
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exchange, it is sufficient to adjust the counterpoise to an equilibrium 
with the spirometer bell in a central position. This obviates the 
necessity of having a water-supply, only sufficient water being required 
to keep the level of the water inside the tank constant. Care must be 
taken, however, that the counterpoise is so adjusted that its weight 
does not exceed that of the drum by such an amount as would 
produce a decreased tension inside the spirometer which might be 
sufficient to open the valves and cause a movement of the drum 
independent of the movements due to the increase in the expired air. 
This would result in an error in the ventilation figures, although it 
would not affect the determination of the respiratory exchange. 

The possible errors in the determination of the respiratory exchange 
by the Tissot method may be divided into two classes: one, those due 
to factors influencing the readings made in the measurement of the 
volume of the total air expired, the other due to factors influencing 
the sampling and the analysis of the expired air. The first two 
sources of error to be considered in the measurement of the total volume 
of expired air are those which affect the readings of the barometric 
pressure and the temperature of the air. The possible inaccuracy in 
the value for the barometric pressure is extremely small, for with any 
good barometer readings may be obtained to 0.1 mm.; the error would 
thus be not more than +0.1 mm., which is well within the limits of 
error in determining the respiratory exchange. For determining the 
temperature of the air in the spirometer, a thermometer may be placed 
in the opening provided at the top and readings made to 0.1° C. It 
must be considered, however, whether a value thus obtained represents 
the true temperature of the air inside the spirometer. Errors may be 
avoided by having the water in the apparatus of the same temperature 
as the air in the room, so that air collected in the spirometer may be 
more nearly the temperature of the room than if extremely cold water 
were used. 

To test the accuracy of the volume measurement, a series of experi- 
ments was made in which 50 liters of air were collected in a 50-liter 
spirometer, a 100-liter spirometer, and a 200-liter spirometer and 
allowed to remain for several days. The temperature was obtained 
each morning with the siphon automatic device actuating; the baro- 
metric pressure was also recorded. The volumes were then calcu- 
lated to 0° C: and 760 mm. pressure. The variations obtained with 
the three spirometers were 0.7 liter for the 200-liter spirometer, 0.2 
liter for the 100-liter spirometer, and 0.5 liter for the 50-liter spirometer. 
The readings may be made more closely on the 50-liter spirometer than 
on the 200-liter spirometer, as the length of the scale is approximately 
the same with both apparatus; an increase in volume of 1 liter will 
therefore produce a greater rise with the 50-liter spirometer than with 
the 200-liter spirometer. It is quite possible to read to 0.05 liter with 
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the smaller spirometer, but only to 0.1 or 0.2 liter with the 200-liter 
spirometer. This fact should be taken into consideration in experi- 
ments with the Tissot method. For example, in making experiments 
in which the periods are very short and the volume of air to be collected 
is not more than 50 liters, it is advisable to use the smaller spirometer, 
as more accurate readings may be obtained with it. In all but five 
of the comparison experiments in which the Tissot method was used 
the 200-liter spirometer was employed, the volume of air collected 
usually being 75 to 100 liters. 

As the spirometer bell rises out of the water, some moisture adheres 
to the sides. This hasa certain cooling effect, at least upon the outside, 
and may affect the volume of air inside the bell. To determine this 
possible influence, a 100-liter spirometer was filled as quickly as possi- 
ble with room air and readings of the temperature of the air were taken 
every minute in the usual way, also readings of a thermometer hung as 
closely as possible to the water-level and to the side of the bell. The 
thermometer near the water-level showed a marked cooling effect after 
the bell had come to rest and the thermometer in the opening at the top 
of the spirometer bell indicated a simultaneous cooling effect upon the 
volume of air inside. By using the readings of the latter thermometer 
and calculating the volume of air in the spirometer to 0° C. and 760 
mm. pressure, it was found that the variations in volume due to this 
cooling were less than 0.2 liter with a volume of 70 liters. Since this 
is less than 0.3 per cent, the possible error due to cooling must be 
very small, especially as the variation noted is also subject to possible 
errors in the reading of the volume of air and of the temperature. 

The errors of the second class, 7. e., those affecting the sampling and 
analysis of the air collected in the spirometer, have occupied the atten- 
tion of a great many observers. Durig' has pointed out that there is a 
possibility of stratification in collecting expired air by this method and 
that such stratification may cause a considerable error when a large 
volume is sampled. To study this point and also to test the general 
accuracy of the Tissot method in the measurement of the carbon- 
dioxide content of expired air, a series of experiments was carried out 
in the following manner: 

A pair of Tissot valves was attached to the hand spirometer? by 
means of a glass tee. A small opening was made in the side of the 
glass tee and carbon dioxide was introduced from a cylinder of the 
compressed gas, the carbon dioxide passing through a 1-liter Bohr meter. 
The meter was immersed in a tank, as for the measurement of oxygen 
by the Benedict method. The outgoing valve was connected to a 
200-liter Tissot spirometer. By raising and lowering the bell of the 
hand spirometer and drawing carbon dioxide intermittently through 


Durie, Archiv f. Anatomie und Physiologie. Physiologische Abteilung, 1903, p. 219. 
See p. 252. 
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the side opening, it was possible to imitate the introduction of carbon 
dioxide into the large spirometer as in the ordinary respiration of a man. 
The spirometer was partly filled with air in this way, the ventilating 
being done more or less irregularly, so that the composition of the air 
might be as unequal as possible, although ordinarily nearly full respira- 
tions were simulated by the hand spirometer. The volume of carbon 
dioxide passed through the meter was then noted and the introduction 
of the gas stopped, the ventilation being continued for a few moments 
to sweep out all of the carbon dioxide in the tube leading to the spi- 
rometer. Readings of the volume and temperature of the air in the 
spirometer and the barometric pressure were next taken and a sample 
was drawn from the top of the spirometer in the usual manner, by 
means of a 300 c.c. sampler. The first and second samples were 
rejected and the gas was then put under pressure in the sampler. The 
air was analyzed with the Haldane gas-analysis apparatus. 

The percentage content found in the first sample analyzed was 2.45 
per cent; the amount calculated from the carbon dioxide introduced 
and that contained in the room air was 2.46 per cent. This sample 
was drawn at 10 a. m.; at 11°15" a. m. another sample was drawn from 
the spirometer in the same way, the analysis showing 2.45 per cent of 
carbon dioxide present. At 2 p. m. still another sample was taken, 
which showed a carbon-dioxide content of 2.36 per cent. Another 
experiment of the same kind was carried out and a sample drawn at 
3 15™ p. m. gave by analysis a carbon-dioxide content of 3.17 per 
cent, while the calculated percentage content was 3.15 per cent. 
Another sample was taken at 4» 10™ p. m., the average of the analyses 
giving a content of 3.15 per cent. Samples taken at 5 p. m. on this 
day and 8 a.m. the following day gave a carbon-dioxide content of 
2.93 per cent and 2.82 per cent respectively. 

As this difference in the carbon-dioxide content shown in samples 
taken at different times might be due to stratification and a sample 
drawn from the top of the spirometer might contain less carbon dioxide 
than a sample of air taken from the lower part of the spirometer, it was 
desirable to determine the carbon-dioxide content of the air in other 
parts of the spirometer. Accordingly the spirometer bell was forced 
from a content of 94 liters down to a content of 12 liters and a sample 
was taken from the outlet at the bottom, where the expired air is usually 
introduced. An analysis of this sample gave 2.86 per cent of carbon 
dioxide, showing an actual loss of carbon dioxide due to absorption by 
the water. The following day another comparison was made in the 
same manner. The sample at 10a. m. gave 3.16 per cent as compared 
with the calculated percentage of 3.31 per cent; at 11 a.m., the analyses 
gave 3.14 per cent; at 12 noon, 3.04 per cent, and at 1" 45™ p. m., a 
sample from the top of the spirometer gave 3.05 per cent, while one 
from the bottom of the spirometer gave 3.07 per cent. A determina- 
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tion of the carbon-dioxide content on still another day gave an average 
result of 2.40 per cent as compared with the calculated content of 
2.35 per cent. 

The mixture of the air in the spirometer was also tested by another 
method. The 50-liter spirometer was used in this test and the samples 
were drawn through three copper tubes of very fine bore which were 
introduced into the spirometer bell through a rubber stopper in the 
side opening at the top. The shortest tube extended only just below 
the conical top of the spirometer; a second tube was so bent that it 
was carried half way down the inner wall of the spirometer bell in the 
space occupied by the bath; the third tube extended nearly to the 
bottom of the spirometer bell. Samples could thus be drawn from the 
air in the spirometer at three points, 7. e., top, middle, and bottom. 
The spirometer was then filled with expired air, the subject at first 
breathing normally, then with forced expiration for several moments, 
and finally, near the end of the test, breathing quietly, so as to obtain 
varying composition of the expired air. Samples were drawn from the 
three points immediately after the experiment and the carbon dioxide 
was determined by means of the Haldane gas-analysis apparatus. Two 
tests were made in this manner, the results being as follows: On July 
28, 1911, the percentage of carbon dioxide at the bottom of the spi- 
rometer was 3.43 per cent; at the middle, 3.42 per cent; and at the top, 
3.43 per cent. On March 15, 1912, the percentage of carbon dioxide 
at the bottom of the spirometer was 3.59 per cent; at the middle, 3.57 
per cent; and at the top, 3.59 per cent. The results of these two series 
of experiments indicate that the mixture of air in the spirometer approx- 
imated uniformity. 

Loeffler! studied the question of uniformity in the composition of the 
air throughout the Jaquet spirometer. He first introduced expired air 
into the spirometer and when half full the remaining space was filled 
with atmospheric air. He then drew samples of air from different 
portions of the spirometer and immediately analyzed them, finding 
that the composition of the air was identical in all parts of the spi- 
rometer. 

As a final control upon the Tissot method, alcohol check tests were 
made in which the Tissot valves were used and the air collected in the 
spirometer and analyzed. The method of carrying out these tests was 
described in a previous section (see page 80). The successful comple- 
tion of alcohol check tests with this apparatus presents many diffi- 
culties, for if the ventilation is too slow the lamp will go out; if it is 
too rapid the carbon-dioxide content will be too low. The results of 
the few tests which were made are given in table 44. The air left 
in the spirometer after the third experiment was increased by the addi- 
tion of outside air from 60 to 92.5 liters and an analysis was made, but 


1Loeffler, Archiv f. d. ges. Physiol., 1912, 147, p. 200. 
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the results did not agree with the calculated composition. Two more 
alcohol check tests were made and again the results were very unsatis- 
factory. The air in the spirometer was then forced out into a large 
Douglas bag, thoroughly mixed, and returned to the spirometer. The 
results of the subsequent analysis are given in the table as experiment 4. 
Two additional tests were made in which the air was analyzed before 
and after mixing in a Douglas bag. The results are given in table 44 
as experiments 5 and 6, To find if the same conditions obtained during 


TABLE 44.—Results of alcohol check tests with the Tissot apparatus. 


Analysis of spi- Percentage of 
; rometer air. : theory found. 
Experi- Respira- 
a Sebel: Carbo tory | Carbon- | O 
No. err. om On- | Oxygen | quotient. | ~2770n- xygen 
oxide deficit dioxide con- 
increase. F produced.) sumed. poss 
CG p. ct. p. ct. p. ct. p. ct. 
1 2.50 2.33 3.33 0.70 102.7 97.8 
2 2.20 2.29 De 105.6 90.1 
3 2.00 2.71 4.08 . 66 103 .4 103.6 
4 2.44 12.48 5 eye! .67 100.7 100.1 
5 3.00 2.35 3.67 .64 96.4 100.3 
12.39 3.60 . 66 98.0 98.4 
6 2.50 2.10 3.12 .67 101.5 100.5 
12.14 3.05 .70 103.4 98.2 


1Spirometer air mixed in a Douglas bag. 


respiration experiments with man, expired air was collected in the 
spirometer and analyzed before and after mixing. The results are 
given in table 45. In the first experiment the respiration was irregular; 
the ventilation per minute was as follows: 5, 5, 17, 3, 3, 2, 7, 4, and 
4 liters. Two samples were taken, the first at 9" 30" a. m. and the 
second at 3815™p.m. Another experiment was carried out in which 
the respiration was quiet and regular, the ventilation per minute being 
10, 5, 10, 7, 6.5, 7, 6.5, 7, and 6.5 liters. Similar experiments were 


Tasty 45.—Effect upon the analyses of mixing spirometer air. 


After mixing in 


Spirometer air. Douglas bag. 


Character of 
respiration. Carbon Carbon 
dioxide. | O*¥&°™- | dioxide. | O*¥°>- 
p..ct. p. ct. p. ct. p. ct. 
Drremylar .. 55 oeaset oan 14.06 116.91 13.88 117.16 


14.15 MG OG ae Ae Fa doen 
23.78 217.15 23.47 217.39 
23.69 TET OAT Voc ccm sal anaes ee 


Quiet and regular....... 3.81 16.70 3.86 16.71 
3.82 16.69 3.85 16.69 


1Sample taken at 95 30™ a. m. 2Sample taken at 35 15™ p. m. 
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made by Mr. H. L. Higgins, which showed that with quiet, regular 
respiration there was practically no difference in composition. 

From these experiments and the alcohol check tests it would appear 
that the uniformity in the composition of the air throughout the 
spirometer depends upon the character of the respiration. In the 
alcohol check tests the volume per respiration produced by the hand 
spirometer was very small, so that the movement was not sufficient 
to cause so complete a mixing of the air as in normal respiration. In 
the comparison experiments in this research in which the Tissot appa- 
ratus was used, the respiration was quiet and uniform and the good 
agreement of the results indicates that the composition of the expired 
air was uniform in all parts of the spirometer. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that the manipulation of the Tissot 
apparatus is not difficult and that the results obtained with it are 
reliable and entirely comparable with those obtained with other 
respiration apparatus used for the determination of the respiratory 
exchange in short periods. 

DOUGLAS METHOD. 


The method of collecting expired air in a rubber bag has been em- 
ployed by a number of investigators.' Nearly every one of their 
investigations has been severely criticized because a rubber receptacle 
was used for collecting a mixture of gases containing an appreciable 
amount of carbon dioxide. It is a well-known fact that rubber has a 
tendency to absorb carbon dioxide and also to let it diffuse. Hufner? 
found that a much larger amount of carbon dioxide was absorbed than 
of either oxygen or nitrogen. Kayser* found that 1 c.c. of rubber at 0° 
and 760 mm. absorbed 1.3507 c.c. of carbon dioxide. Graham‘ found 
that carbon dioxide passed through a rubber membrane much more 
rapidly than hydrogen or nitrogen. Atwater and Benedict,’ on the 
contrary, in using a rubber membrane in a sampling device found 
that there was no diffusion of carbon dioxide with a percentage of 
carbon dioxide in the air of not over 2 per cent, but there was an ab- 
sorption and diffusion of water-vapor. 

Douglas® points out that care should be taken to obtain bags having 
a negligible amount of diffusion and the bags used in this investigation 
were both tested for this. A sample of air taken from the smaller 
bag on July 6, 1912, at 9" 45™ a. m., gave 4.13 per cent of carbon diox- 
ide; at 10" 45™ a. m., 4.12 per cent; at 11" 45™ a. m., 4.09 per cent; 


1Regnard, Recherches expérimentales sur les variations pathologiques des combustions respira- 
toires, Paris, 1879, p. 286. Luciani, Das Hungern, Hamburg and Leipzig, 1890, p. 181. Marcet, 
A contribution to the history of the respiration of man. London, 1897, p. 11. 

?Hufner, Wiedemann’s Ann. d. Physik u. Chem., 1888, 34, p. 1. 

3’Kayser, Ann. d. Physik u. Chem., 1891, N. F., 43, p. 548. 

4Graham, Proc. Royal Society, London, 1866, 15, p. 223. 

5Atwater and Benedict, U. S. Dept. Agr., Office Expt. Stas. Bull. No. 136, 1903, p. 25. 

SDouglas, Journ. Physiol., 1911, 42, Proc. Physiol. Soc., p. xvii. 
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and at 1" 10™ p. m., 4.03 per cent. There was some diffusion, but the 
rate was so slow that it played no réle in experimental periods of 5 
minutes’ duration. Samples were also taken from the larger bag and 
gave the following results: 12" 10™ p. m., 3.53 per cent of carbon 
dioxide; 15 21™ p. m., 3.46 per cent; 2" 30™ p. m., 3.36 per cent; 35 30™ 
p. m., 3. 37 per cent. With the larger bag, the experimental periods 
were about 10 minutes in length and the sampling took place immedi- 
ately after the period was over, so that this rate of diffusion, did not play 
a significant réle. 

Another possible source of error in the bag method is the difficulty 
of measuring the air in the bag accurately. It is practically impossible 
to empty the bag completely, and even when pressed flat and rolled, air 
still remains and additional air will be sucked back when the bag is 
again flattened. Douglas recommends using exactly the same pro- 
cedure before and after the experiment, so as to have the amount 
of air driven from the bag during measurement the same as that which 
has actually been added to it. The accuracy of measurement is of 
special importance, as it is not possible to make long experiments with 
the bag method. 

The agreement of duplicates in measuring volumes was tested with the 
larger bag by introducing a known weight of oxygen into the bag and 
then passing the gas through a 10-liter Bohr meter, noting the tempera- 
ture, the barometric pressure, and the amount of gas registered by the 
meter. In one case 15.7 grams of oxygen were used and the meter 
reading showed that 99.5 per cent of the oxygen had passed through it; 
in a second case, 63.9 grams were used and the meter reading gave 
100.2 per cent. In this instance, therefore, the duplicates were within 
1 per cent; it should be noted that this included not only variations in 
the bag itself, but also in the weighing of the cylinder and in the reading 
of the meter. 

As the air in the bag is thoroughly mixed by the kneading process, 
it is evident that a sample of air taken from the bag represents the 
average composition very exactly. In this regard the method is su- 
perior to all other open-circuit methods because of the possibility of 
thorough mixing. 

One of the advantages of the Douglas apparatus is the fact that it is 
portable. Furthermore, by using several bags it is possible to carry 
out several experimental periods in quick succession. On the other 
hand, there is no control upon the regularity of respiration with this 
method, as only the total amount of expired air is known, but not the 
amount for individual portions of time. The periods must also be 
extremely short and should not be continued so long as to cause the 
subject to exhale against a noticeable pressure, for it is doubtful if 
normal respiratory exchange can be obtained under such circumstances. 

The valves used by Douglas are the mica-flap valves of the Siebe- 
Gorman Company. We have found that these are sometimes unreli- 
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able, and that when the respiration is quiet and free there is a liability 
toward back-leak. The more forcible part of the expiration passes 
through the expiration valve, but the end of the expiration, which is 
slower, may go back through the inspiration valve; consequently, if 
the portion lost has not the same ratio of carbon dioxide to oxygen as 
the portion collected, true respiratory quotients may not be obtained. 
A test! of one of the valves showed a recovery of only 78 per cent of the 
air drawn through it. These valves may be safeguarded by attaching a 
long tube to them, so that the air which passes out through the expira- 
tion valve may be drawn in again with the next inhalation. 

The Douglas method has recently been used by Carter? on tubercular 
patients in preference to the Zuntz-Geppert method. Henderson and 
Prince’ have also employed it in some observations on “‘oxygen pulse 
and systolic discharge’’ and state that it is much simpler and easier to 
use, more accurate, and affords more nearly normal conditions as to the 
air breathed by the subject than any other device with which they are 
familiar. 

In general, it is apparently more difficult to obtain reliable results 
with this method than with the other open-circuit methods. The 
bags used must be tested for diffusion and always handled in the same 
manner when emptying them before and after the experiment. Care 
must be taken not to have the periods long enough to cause the subject 
to exhale against pressure. The valves used should be of a reliable 
type or carefully safeguarded by a long tube on the ingoing valve. The 
apparatus is of advantage because of its portability. 


VALVES. 


In all methods for determining the respiratory exchange in which the 
inspired and expired air are separated, it is necessary to use some kind 
of valve for the separation. In this investigation several types of 
valves have been employed and their individual merits have been dis- 
cussed in connection with the apparatus with which they were used. 
Those most easily and cheaply constructed are the Mueller valves, 
which can be made of materials found in almost any laboratory. 
The principal requirements are that they should have a wide opening 
through which the air passes; that the water seal should be so thin that 
it offers no resistance and yet at the same time sufficiently deep to 
prevent air from returning through the ingoing valve; and that they 
should be suspended or set in such a manner that they are perfectly 
level, so as to givean effective closure with a minimum amount of water. 

The Zuntz valves, which are actually of the type devised by Speck, 
are effective in operation; the chief objections to them are their size 


See p. 252. 
2Carter, Journ. Expt. Med., 1914, 20, p. 87. 
Henderson and Prince, Am. Journ. Physiol., 1914, 35, p. 109. 
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and the necessity for an occasional renewal of the material which acts as 
a valve. It is also sometimes difficult so to adjust them that the resis- 
tance is not only absolutely minimum but their efficiency unimpaired. 
The membrane surrounding the valve also dries out readily on the 
inspiring valve and must be frequently moistened. 

The Tissot valves give very satisfactory results. They are, however, 
quite fragile, the glass part between the two metal ends breaking easily 
and at times becoming loosened from the brass connections. Another 
disadvantage is that the valves must be perfectly level when used, so 
that the brass flap, which is very light and sensitive, will work properly. 
With suitable care the valves should not get out of order. They should 
be cleansed occasionally and the flap kept perfectly smooth to secure 
effective closure. 

Both types of the Siebe-Gorman valves! are inferior to the other 
valves mentioned and need more care when used in determining the 
respiratory exchange during rest. 

To give efficient service, valves should offer a minimum amount of 
resistance, close perfectly, and be easy to care for and to keep in repair, 
so that they will be ready for use at any time. If the valves do not 
close perfectly and there is a back-leakage of air, an actual loss may 
result, with a consequent loss in the amount of air measured. When 
prevention of this loss of air is made by the use of a rubber tube on 
the intake side of the inspiratory valve, the measured volume of venti- 
lation will tend to be greater than the true ventilation. It should 
be pointed out that in the interpretation of results the more informa- 
tion one has as to the character of the ventilation the more readily 
unusual results may be interpreted. It is always advisable to safe- 
guard the inspiratory valve by attaching a tube to the intake. 

A set of valves may be tested in two ways, for pressure and for 
efficiency, 7. e., for absence of back-leak. If in the tee-piece which 
usually connects the ingoing and outgoing valves a side opening is 
made large enough to insert a rubber tube approximately 3 to 4 mm. 
in diameter, and this rubber tube is connected with an ordinary water 
manometer, or a manometer with oil, the total variations in pressure 
may be determined during a respiration cycle. Some fluctuations 
in pressure are to be expected, for at the moment of inspiration there is 
a slight vacuum in the space between the two valves and at the moment 
of expiration there is a slight pressure. These variations, however, 
should not be very large. A set of valves in which the fluctuations in 
pressure exceed +5 mm. of water is not desirable for use, as this 
pressure is greater than would be advisable in ordinary respiration. 
The variations in pressure may also be graphically recorded by con- 
necting the pressure-tube to a tambour, with a pointer writing upon the 


1See figs. 29 and 30, pp. 68 and 69. 
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smoked surface of a kymograph. Care must be taken, however, to 
make sure that there are no errors due to inertia and that the tambour 
is calibrated so that the pressure can be read directly. 

Another test of the pressure may be made by noting the effect of 
using the valves with a spirometer, a meter, or a bag. If the pressure 
increases very largely under these conditions, it is doubtless too great; 
some means should therefore be taken to overcome it, either by weight- 
ing the counterpoise of the spirometer or by a device producing a 
slightly diminished pressure in the meter, such as that recommended by 
Magnus-Levy! in connection with the sampling apparatus of the 
Zuntz-Geppert method. 

The test for the efficiency of the valve, that is, for the quantitative 
separation of inspired and expired air, may be made by means of 
special apparatus. If a pair of valves is connected to the hand spi- 
rometer” and a pointer writing upon a kymograph drum is attached to 
the bell of the spirometer, the natural respirations of a man breathing 
through the valves can be imitated and a direct record made of the total 
ventilation as determined by the hand spirometer. The air can then 
be collected in a large spirometer or passed through a meter and with 
proper precautions as to temperature and saturation a calculation may 
be made from the movements of the hand spirometer of the amount of 
air which has passed through the valves, and from the meter or large 
spirometer how much air has been received. The results of such a 
calculation will show the efficiency of the valves for separating the 
inspired and the expired air. Of course care must be taken that the 
movements of the hand spirometer are at approximately the rate and 
depth of normal breathing. 

While no complete study of the efficiency of different valves has been 
made in this research, two series of experiments have been carried out 
by this method, one with the Tissot valves and the other with the 
Siebe-Gorman valves. In these experiments the Tissot valves gave 
results which were superior to those obtained with the Siebe-Gorman 
valves. The total efficiency of the Tissot valves was about 99 per cent, 
while that of the Siebe-Gorman valves may fall as low as 75 per cent, 
according to which valve is used for the inspiratory valve. It can be 
seen from these experiments that this method affords a good test of 
the efficiency of valves. Simultaneous with this efficiency test, a 
graphic record of the cycle of pressure may be obtained by means of 
a side tube in the manner previously described. 


BREATHING APPLIANCES. 


In the experiments here reported the different types of breathing 
appliances which have been used are the glass and pneumatic nose- 
pieces, the rubber mouthpiece, and the mask. The last permits breath- 
ing either through the mouth or the nose, or both. 


'Magnus-Levy, Archiv f. d. ges. Physiol., 1894, 55, p. 1. 2See p. 79. 
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PNEUMATIC NOSEPIECES. 


The breathing apparatus used most frequently in this laboratory is 
the pneumatic nosepiece,! which was devised in connection with the 
development of the Benedict respiration apparatus in an attempt to 
secure some breathing appliance which could be used by practically 
all subjects. Before this time a glass nosepiece, such as that used by 
Tissot, and a rubber mouthpiece of the Denayrouse form had been 
tried. Neither of these appliances gave markedly successful results, 
as it was found difficult to make them air-tight. 

The deflated pneumatic nosepieces are inserted in the nose and air 
pressure applied until the rubber is inflated sufficiently to fit closely 
into all of the inequalities of the nostrils. ‘These nosepieces have given 
very satisfactory results. They are easily made from materials which 
are readily obtained, such as rubber finger cots, rubber stoppers, glass 
tubing, and rubber tubing, but considerable time is required for their 
construction. The nosepieces are flexible and nearly every type of 
nostril can be fitted without great discomfort. This has been proved 
repeatedly in the Nutrition Laboratory by the fact that many of the 
subjects with whom they have been used have fallen asleep easily. 

The nosepieces when inserted may be tested for leaks around the 
nostrils by a simple method. The subject draws air in through the 
nose, then closes with the hands the ends of the attachment to which the 
nosepieces are fastened and attempts to exhale through the nose; a 
leak will be detected by the air which passes out through the opening. 
The escaping air may be heard if the leak is large or felt against the 
skin if the hand is placed near the nosepieces. This method of testing 
is not, however, always absolutely reliable, for occasionally, when 
pressure is applied from within the nose, the nosepieces apparently 
fit closely but in use a slight loss of air occurs. This may be due to the 
fact that in normal breathing there is always a very slight dilation of 
the outer edge of the soft part of the nostril and this may be sufficient, 
when air is inhaled, to allow air to pass. 

The best test for tightness is to apply soapsuds with a camel’s hair 
brush, any leakage of air being shown by bubbles. In a series of 
experiments which are difficult and costly to repeat, the tightness of 
the nosepieces should be tested in this manner. The soapsuds should 
be continually applied throughout the experiment, or at least suffi- 
ciently often so that the space between the nosepieces and the nostrils 
will always be wet. Although Coleman and Dubois have employed 
this method in all of their experiments with typhoid-fever patients, it 
is annoying to some subjects, and if experiments are continued over a 
long period, as for example, for 12 hours daily, it may produce soreness 
which will make the subject distinctly uncomfortable. The use of 


1See description on p. 22. 
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soapsuds in this manner through the experiment also requires the 
constant attention of at least one assistant during the entire period. 
Unless the nosepieces are tested throughout the whole experiment, it is 
possible, after the experiment has begun, for a leak to occur which may 
give inaccurate results with a closed-circuit apparatus, although the 
presence of the leak may not be positively known. As the pneumatic 
nosepieces deteriorate somewhat rapidly and require constant care to 
make sure that they are in perfect condition, they must be tested 
under water immediately before the beginning of each day’s work, for it 
has at times been found that nosepieces which have been perfect on the 
night preceding the experiment may leak when used the next morning. 

Occasionally a nosepiece slips out of place during a period. They 
also have a tendency to cause a mucous secretion in the nostril, which 
clogs the nose and interferes with the breathing. In several instances 
it has been necessary to use the mouthpiece instead of the nosepieces 
for this reason. When the nostril is “exceedingly small, a smaller 
nosepiece has to be used and the opening may not be large enough for 
free respiration, so that an actual impediment to the breathing may 
result. Although these nosepieces are extremely flexible, they will 
not fit in every case, as the opening of the nostril varies markedly with 
different people. With some individuals it is practically impossible to 
make a circular-shaped nosepiece fit the nostril, as the opening of the 
nostril is not round, but long and narrow, with a point at each end. This 
makes it extremely difficult to find any kind of a nosepiece which will 
fit closely without leak. 

In general the pneumatic nosepieces have found the widest applica- 
tion in this laboratory, because they are adaptable to most subjects and 
the most comfortable appliance to use. In our experimenting we have 
not found more than 10 subjects who were unable to use these nose- 
pieces, and with only a small proportion of those who used them was 
soapsuds applied for the detection of possible leaks. 


GLASS NOSEPIECES. 


The glass nosepieces described by Tissot! have been more or less 
employed in this research. They are always ready for use, practically 
indestructible with proper care, can be made in a large variety of sizes, 
and give a good opening for free breathing. On the other hand, as 
the round glass nosepieces when inserted are parallel to one another, 
the enlarged part of the glass presses against the cartilage between the 
nostrils and this pressure becomes exceedingly painful after a time. 
An attempt has been made to remedy this by making glass nosepieces 
with an oval instead of round cross-section, since this would conform 
more generally to the usual shape of the opening of the nostril; but the 
oval nosepieces have not proved so successful as had been expected. 


1See description on p. 62. 
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It is quite possible that the exact shape of the nosepieces has not yet 
been rightly determined. 

These glass nosepieces can also be tested by the use of soapsuds. 
The use of pressure for testing is not, however, generally practicable, 
as the nosepieces are not dilatable and allow the air to escape between 
the glass and the nostril when pressure is put on the inside, thus 
practically enlarging the nostril without enlarging the nosepiece. 


MOUTHPIECE. 


While the mouthpiece! has been more or less employed in this 
research, the pneumatic nosepieces have usually been preferred. 
Three objections are made to the use of a mouthpiece, 7. e., that the 
subjects do not like it, that constant care is necessary to prevent the 
escape of air, and that abnormal breathing may possibly result from its 
use. 

The mouthpiece is not so agreeable as the nosepieces, for the thick 
piece of rubber used for the flange and held between the teeth and lips 
excites a flow of saliva in the mouth which is often extremely annoying 
to the subject. Furthermore, to prevent an escape of air, the subject 
must draw his lips up closely around the circular tube. There is a 
natural tendency to relax this firm closure of the lips and air may thus 
escape between the corners of the mouth and the rubber flange of the 
mouthpiece. The absence of leaks may be determined by using soap- 
suds, as with other breathing appliances. This was admirably demon- 
strated in a research on muscular work carried out by Benedict and 
Cathcart,” in which the subject rode a bicycle and breathed through the 
mouthpiece into the respiration apparatus. In this series of experi- 
ments it was absolutely imperative that there should be no uncertainty 
regarding the measurement of the oxygen consumption. The only loss 
of air possible was about the mouthpiece, and soapsuds were constantly 
used over the mouth. That the loss of air was possible was proved by 
the fact that occasionally a small bubble formed in the soapsuds; 
when cautioned by the observer, however, the subject closed his mouth 
tightly and thus no leak occurred. With the mouthpiece it is easier 
to make sure that the closure is perfect, for if the subject keeps his lips 
drawn closely about the central tube there is very little, if any, proba- 
bility of a leak. 

When the mouthpiece is employed, the nose can easily be closed by 
means of a nose-clip. Most of the nose-clips used give great discomfort 
after they have been worn throughout the experimental period. The 
most comfortable nose-clip and the one commonly used at the present 
time is that made by Siebe, Gorman & Co. This is provided with a 
thick felt pad and is so constructed that it fits closely to the outside of 
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the nostrils, the pressure against the nostril being regulated at will. 
This noseclip may be worn for a long time without discomfort. 

That the breathing with the mouthpiece is not abnormal was shown 
in the comparison experiments carried out in this research with both 
the Benedict apparatus and the Tissot apparatus, in which mouth- 
breathing and nose-breathing were compared. The results obtained 
with the two methods of breathing were practically the same. 


MASK. 


The mask has been used in this research in a very few experiments, 
but only for the purpose of studying the effect on the respiratory 
exchange of this method of breathing. In the earlier use of the 
Benedict respiration apparatus, a rubber mask was employed which 
was held against the face by binding-strips of leather and tape. A 
pneumatic ring around the edge could be inflated when the mask was 
in position. In this research, however, a mask of lead and plasticene 
was used, similar to that employed by Bohr.” 

With the mask the subject can breathe at will through the mouth or 
the nose and is not obliged to concentrate his mind upon keeping his 
mouth closed or taking care that the mouthpiece does not slip out of 
position. With this form of breathing appliance, however, it is much 
more difficult to prevent the escape of air than with either the mouth- 
piece or the nosepieces. The subject must hold his head practically 
rigid, as the slightest movement may cause a leak and a consequent 
loss of the whole experiment. The mask can not be used with a subject 
having a beard and a separate mask must be made for each individual. 
Furthermore, the air inside the mask acts as a dead space and increases 
the depth of the respiration. Some of the subjects have also com- 
plained that the air seems warm and stagnant inside the mask. 

From our experience in this laboratory it does not seem advisable 
to use a mask and either the nosepiece or the mouthpiece is preferable 
from the standpoint of both the mechanical manipulation and the 
comfort of the subject. This is especially the case when many subjects 
are being used, particularly if they are not very much interested in the 
experiments. In experiments in which the investigators themselves 
are the subjects, it may be perfectly practicable to use a mask. In 
such experiments, however, the edges of the mask should be tested 
with soapsuds to make sure that no leaks occur. The mere fact that 
no leak is perceptible when pressure is used inside the mask is not an 
absolute proof of the absence of a leak, as the pressure inside the mask 
may tend to make the closure more perfect. 

In general, it may be stated that the mask is the least preferable of 
the breathing appliances. The mouthpiece is the most reliable from 


1See p. 189 for description of masks and results of experiments. 
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the standpoint of an air-tight closure, but its use may be disagreeable 
to the subject. The glass nosepiece is not so practicable as the pneu- 
matic nosepiece, which, with proper precautions, can be made to con- 
form closely to the inequalities in the surface of the nostril and is the 
most comfortable for the average subject. 


GAS ANALYSIS. 


Practically all methods of determining the respiratory exchange 
require the use of gas-analysis apparatus in one form or another. Even 
determinations made with apparatus constructed on the Regnault- 
Reiset principle may involve gas analysis, for Rolly, in his adaptation 
of the Benedict respiration apparatus, has considered it necessary to 
make air analyses to find whether or not the apparatus is air-tight. 
The difficulties experienced by many investigators with such appa- 
’ ratus led to the development of the Benedict respiration apparatus, for 
it is considered that the general construction and technique of this 
apparatus make gas analysis unnecessary in its use. 

It is frequently claimed that gas analysis requires special technique, 
which many people are unable to acquire. It must be admitted that 
in going over the results of analyses obtained with various kinds of 
gas-analysis apparatus, it is not so easy to find duplicate results as 
would be expected. Another factor which must be taken into consider- 
ation is not only the ease or the difficulty in obtaining results, but also 
the amount of work involved. All analysts will agree that gas analy- 
sis is one of the most tedious operations connected with the determina- 
tion of the respiratory exchange and becomes very monotonous when 
continued for any length of time. In fact, in this laboratory it has 
been found advisable to vary the work of the analysts, so that they 
may operate with the highest efficiency and with the least physical 
strain. At the same time it is perfectly logical to conclude that if an 
individual can not make gas analyses well enough to obtain accurate 
results, he should not be engaged in the study of the respiratory ex- 
change, for it is probable that his results will be similarly inaccurate, 
as the technique of such investigations is somewhat difficult. 

In this research two types of gas-analysis apparatus were used and 
the criticisms here set down will refer mainly to these two types. The 
Zuntz gas-analysis apparatus! was employed in the first series of 
comparison experiments with the Zuntz-Geppert method,? and very 
fair results were obtained with it. When each division of the burettes 
represents 0.02 c.c., it is quite possible to obtain duplicates to 0.02 
per cent. The special advantage of this apparatus is the fact that the 
analysis may be made in duplicate in one operation rather than by 
drawing two samples and analyzing them successively. However, 
this simply means that one operation has been carried out twice in 
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exactly the same manner, with no control upon the sampling. A 
sample which was incorrectly drawn may therefore be equally divided 
between the two burettes and yet duplicate results obtained. The 
apparatus is very large and cumbersome and has a great number of 
rubber connections which are liable to deteriorate, with consequent 
leaks. It also requires the use of large samples—100 c.c.—so that if 
the analysis is not carried out immediately, a very large sample, at 
least 200 c.c. or more, must be collected in order to have sufficient air 
for flushing the connections when the samples are drawn. One of the 
chief objections to the Zuntz apparatus is the fact that the analysis 
is made over water. Practically all investigators are agreed that the 
collection and analysis of air samples over water is to be avoided if 
the carbon-dioxide content of a mixture of gases is to be determined 
to less than 0.05 per cent. 

The major part of the analyses carried out in connection with this 
research were made with the two forms of the Haldane gas-analysis 
apparatus.!. In the earlier comparisons, the laboratory form of this 
apparatus was used exclusively. Phosphorus was successfully sub- 
stituted for potassium pyrogallate as an absorbent, thus doing away 
with the necessity for repeated raising and lowering of the mercury 
reservoir and saving much time and labor in continuous work. The 
phosphorus also required less frequent renewal; but on the other hand 
it absorbed the oxygen more slowly than the potassium pyrogallate. 
In the later experimenting the portable form of the Haldane gas-analysis 
apparatus was used with very good success. Practically as good results 
were obtained with it as with the laboratory form and it was much more 
convenient to use. With both forms of the apparatus only a small 
sample is required, 7. e., 20 c.c. for the larger apparatus and 10 ¢.c. for 
the portable apparatus. Smaller containers may therefore be used 
for collecting the samples, which is of advantage when space is limited 
and when large amounts of mercury are required. In all of the gas 
analyses with these two apparatus it has been the routine to collect 
the samples over mercury, so that both the collection and the analyses 
were made over mercury. - 

It must be pointed out that while apparently many people have 
found it difficult to make gas analyses with sufficient accuracy for use 
in determining the respiratory exchange, yet in this laboratory a 
considerable number of individuals have been trained to use the Hal- 
dane gas-analysis apparatus with good success. For example, one 
young lady, who had had neither prior chemical training nor training 
in gas analysis, was instructed in the use of the Haldane apparatus and 
in two weeks was able to make satisfactory analyses of outdoor air and 
of expired air. This young lady was but one of several assistants who 
have been taught the technique in the same manner. The fact that 
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we have had a wide experience in the use of various forms of gas- 
analysis apparatus may have been a factor in acquiring and teaching 
the technique of this apparatus. 

To be able to place absolute reliance upon the results of the analyses, 
they must be controlled in some way. The best control of analyses of 
expired air is the analysis of samples of atmospheric air. Haldane! 
points out that such analyses are sometimes used for calibrating his 
gas-analysis apparatus, as he assumes that the composition of outdoor 
air is constant, 7. e., 20.93 per cent for oxygen and 0.03 per cent for the 
carbon-dioxide content. Benedict,? in studying the oxygen content of 
the atmospheric air, has found that both the carbon dioxide and the 
oxygen content are very constant at all seasons of the year and in all 
parts of the world where such investigations have been made. Wolff 
and Heele* have recently based the accuracy of the gas-analysis appa- 
ratus used by them upon the constancy of the composition of outdoor 
air as reported by Benedict. Results of analyses of expired air can be 
properly taken as reliable when a series of analyses of outdoor air, 
made under the same conditions, show constancy. 

In this laboratory it has been the practice to control our gas-analysis 
apparatus with frequent analyses of outdoor air, and when constant 
results could not be obtained with samples of outdoor air, the apparatus 
has been examined to find the cause of the discrepancies. In some 
cases it has been found that the burette was dirty; in other cases there 
has been a slight leak or the sample has been contaminated with outside 
air in transit. Unfortunately, we have no method of controlling the 
analyses of expired air; that is, we have no air that can be analyzed 
which is both similar in composition to expired air and constant in 
composition. While analyses of outdoor air may be made and accu- 
rate results obtained, it is barely possible that the sampling of the 
expired air may be imperfect and duplicate results still be obtained. 
Outdoor air has so nearly the composition of any air which may sur- 
round the apparatus that even if other air were admitted there would 
be no possible way of detecting it. Notwithstanding these facts, it is 
strongly recommended that all gas-analysis apparatus be controlled 
by analyses of outdoor air and that results be obtained in general 
within 0.02 per cent for either oxygen or carbon dioxide. The values 
for atmospheric air obtained by Benedict with the Haldane solution in 
a Sondén gas-analysis apparatus were for carbon dioxide 0.031 per 
cent, and for oxygen 20.952 per cent in carbon-dioxide-free air.” 
Investigators do not, as a rule, publish the results of their analyses of 
atmospheric air, and when published, they frequently show large varia- 
tions; these variations must certainly be taken as an indication that 


1Haldane, Methods of Air Analysis, London, 1912, 44-45. 
Benedict, Carnegie Inst. Wash. Pub. 166, 1912, p. 114. 
3Wolff and Heele, Journ. Physiol., 1914, 48, p. 430. 
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similar, if not greater, errors also occur in their analyses of expired air. 
It is to be recommended that investigators publish their analyses of 
atmospheric air and thus indicate the general accuracy of their gas 
analyses. 

In choosing a respiration apparatus, an investigator must consider 
whether or not he wishes to use gas-analysis apparatus. Those who do 
not should select some respiration apparatus which is constructed on 
the Regnault-Reiset principle, since, if properly manipulated, no gas 
analyses are necessary, the respiratory exchange being determined 
directly by either weight or volume. On the contrary, the acquirement 
of the technique of gas analysis is of great service, even in using ap 
apparatus of the Regnault-Reiset type, as it may be desirable to deter- 
mine the composition of various portions of the expired air, the residual 
air, or alveolar air in studies of this character. Furthermore, it is 
possible at the same time to study the ventilation and the effect upon 
the respiratory exchange of breathing atmospheres of varying composi- 
tion. If, then, one has not acquired skill in gas analysis, the field of 
investigation is very much limited. 

To sum up, therefore, gas analysis requires a great deal of time to 
carry out and is very tedious; an apparatus for determining the respira- 
tory exchange which does not require such analysis is accordingly to 
be preferred. Furthermore, with a method in which the respiratory 
exchange may be determined directly, the results may be obtained 
more quickly than with a method involving gas analysis, for it is rarely 
possible to make such analyses as rapidly as the weighings and the 
computations can be made by the direct method, and at the same time 
obtain the necessary records of the pulse, respiration, and other factors 
included in a complete respiration experiment. The ability to use 
gas-analysis apparatus, however, extends widely the field of an investi- 
gator in respiration and respiratory exchange. 


ACCURACY AND INTERPRETATION OF RESULTS. 


In studying the respiratory exchange of man, some standard of 
accuracy is necessary in order that one may interpret the results and 
draw inferences from variations which may be found. If an experi- 
ment with three experimental periods is made with a man in a resting 
condition and without food for 12 hours or more, a certain constancy of 
results may be expected. The variations from this constancy are due 
to three things: Errors in the actual manipulation and the limits of 
accuracy, due to the apparatus itself; the accidental variations in 
the metabolism of man; and abnormalities in the respiration, such as 
dyspnoea, apnoea, and hyperpneea. 

The first source of variation must be eliminated so far as possible by 
the experimenter. To this end he must observe all the precautions 
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which are prescribed in the manipulation of each type of apparatus. 
He must assure himself that the apparatus is in perfect condition and 
must control it frequently in order that he may depend upon his results. 
For example, if he is working with a closed-circuit apparatus, he must 
be perfectly sure that the apparatus is air-tight and will remain air-tight 
throughout the experimental period; also that the various absorption 
apparatus are functionating perfectly. If the method involves meas- 
urement with spirometers and gas analysis, these must be controlled 
so far as possible, the spirometers by calibration and the gas analyses 
by frequent comparisons with analyses of outdoor air. 

As many controls as possible should also be used for the subject. 
Records of the pulse-rate, respiration-rate, and some graphic registra- 
tion of the degree of repose should be obtained. In addition, data 
should be recorded as to his general condition, his previous condition, 
and any factors which may influence the respiration during the experi- 
ment, particularly those of a psychical nature. 

Every precaution should be taken that the conditions under which 
the experiments are made are favorable to uniformity in results. For 
instance, the experiments should be made in a perfectly quiet room, 
where no interruptions will be likely to occur. It has been frequently 
observed in this laboratory that the unexpected and unnecessary 
entrance of a person into the room during an experiment has resulted in 
a very noticeable change in the pulse-rate and a consequent change in 
the metabolism. Sudden noises or sudden disturbances also result in 
variable values, particularly if the subjects are new and unaccustomed 
to the laboratory. Also, so far as possible, the manipulation of the 
apparatus should not be visible to the subject. With the Benedict 
apparatus it has been our custom to conceal the whole apparatus with 
a curtain in such a way that the subject can not see the spirometer 
moving, the valve turned, or any of the other operations connected 
with the progress of the experiment. In the use of the Tissot spirome- 
ter, it is desirable to place the spirometer behind the subject so that 
he can not see it rising as he exhales. Some subjects have had the idea 
that the object of the experiment was to fill the spirometer as rapidly 
as possible; obviously good results can not be obtained with these 
subjects. 

If a subject is quiet, the pulse-rate is constant, and the apparatus 
is in good working condition, the values of the carbon dioxide and the 
oxygen obtained in three succeeding experimental periods should not 
vary more than 5 per cent. It has been the custom in this laboratory 
to expect results within 10 ¢.c. per minute for both the carbon-dioxide 
elimination and the oxygen consumption; even more closely agreeing 
results may be obtained. 

It is rather difficult to state what the differences in the total metabo- 
lism of an individual may be from day to day. Magnus-Levy' has cited 


iMagnus-Levy, Zeitschr. f. klin. Med., 1897, 33, p. 258. 
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possible differences as high as 15 per cent which are not apparently 
due to muscular movement, and says that no absolute predictions can 
be made as to the total metabolism of an individual. Benedict! has 
recently made an extensive study of the variations in the daily resting 
- metabolism of 35 normal individuals over periods varying from 5 days 
to 4 years and 5 months. He found that the total metabolism as 
measured by the oxygen intake may show variations from 3.5 per cent 
with an individual over a period of 12 days to 31.3 per cent with another 
individual over a period of 8 months. The average extent of variation 
was about 14 per cent. 

The respiratory quotient should not vary to any great degree, cer- 
tainly not more than 0.03 or 0.04. From our experience with resting 
men in the post-absorptive condition, 7. e., without food for 12 hours 
or more, it may be stated that the value for the respiratory quotient 
is fairly constant for a considerable length of time, certainly 2 or 3 
hours, and consequently large variations in the respiratory quotient 
would not be expected during this period. For example, if a series of 
quotients were obtained of 0.77, 0.70, and 0.77, the second quotient 
would be looked upon with suspicion, and a search would be made for 
the source of the possible error in the manipulation of the apparatus. 
The low quotient may be due to two causes: (1) too low a carbon- 
dioxide elimination, (2) an error in the measurement of the oxygen 
consumption, or possibly a combination of these errors. 

The low carbon-dioxide elimination may be due to a perfectly natural 
cause, such as under-ventilation in apnoea. If a graphic record of the 
respiration has been obtained, either by means of a pneumograph or 
a spirometer, and this shows clearly that apnoea occurred, the cause 
of the low value for the carbon-dioxide elimination is known absolutely. 
If, then, the results are used, it will be with a clear understanding 
that the respiratory quotient 0.70 does not indicate the true character 
of the katabolism for that period. 

Since the respiratory quotient is the relation between the volume of 
carbon dioxide produced and the volume of oxygen consumed, it may be 
calculated directly from the increase in the carbon dioxide and the deficit 
of the oxygen in the expired air.2. Analyses of expired air, such as are 
made with the open-circuit method, give the volumetric content of 
carbon dioxide and oxygen, and this ratio is in no way affected by 
variations in barometric pressure, temperature, or even slight muscular 
activity, but is dependent solely upon the character of the respiration 
and (if this is normal) upon the character of the katabolism taking 
place in the body. 


1Benedict, Journ. Biol. Chem., 1915, 20, p. 291. 
2Correction must be made, of course, for the carbon dioxide in inspired air and the change in 
percentage of the nitrogen in inspired and expired air. 
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Durig' has pointed out that differences of small amounts in the 
oxygen consumption and the carbon-dioxide elimination per minute 
may result in large variations in the respiratory quotient if the differ- 
ences are in opposite directions. There is, then, a double effect upon 
the respiratory quotient, and in that casethe quotients are very variable. 
For example, in gas analysis, with a difference of 0.1 per cent, differ- 
ences may be obtained of 0.04 to 0.05 in the respiratory quotient if the 
errors in the carbon-dioxide determination are in the opposite direction 
to those in the oxygen determination. Such variations, however, would 
be very large for gas analyses in which differences of not more than 0.02 
to 0.04 per cent should be expected. 

With many methods of gas analysis the errors tend to compensate 
one another, particularly if the gas analysis is made by means of a 
Haldane apparatus, when the low carbon-dioxide absorption will be 
compensated by a greater absorption in the potassium pyrogallate. 
The result in this case would be that the carbon-dioxide increase would 
be too small, while the oxygen percentage would be too high; the oxygen 
loss would then be too small, but unless the error due to incomplete 
absorption of carbon-dioxide by the potassium hydroxide was large, 
the ratio between the carbon dioxide increase and the oxygen deficit 
would not be markedly different from the actual ratio obtained by a 
correct analysis. With the Regnault-Reiset or closed-circuit method, 
on the contrary, the two determinations are made independently and 
there may be an error in one but no compensating error in the other. 
Consequently, wider variations may be found in the respiratory quotient 
by this method than with the open-circuit method. The determi- 
nation of the respiratory quotient by the analysis of expired air is, 
therefore, the more logical method. 

Respiratory quotients below 0.7 or above 1.00, which are obtained 
with individuals without food and in a resting condition, must be looked 
upon with considerable suspicion. Thus far the accumulation of 
reliable evidence has not been sufficient to show that respiratory 
quotients much below 0.7 may be obtained, even with abnormal or 
pathological conditions. On the other hand, respiratory quotients 
over 1.00 can not be expected to occur unless there is some trans- 
formation of sugar into fat, but this is not likely to occur with a man 
who has not had food for 12 hours or more. Abnormal quotients such 
as these should be controlled by repeated observations in successive 
experiments in order to make certain of their accuracy. It must be 
pointed out that a very sharp distinction should be made between the 
probable accuracy of respiratory quotients obtained with an apparatus 
and the probable accuracy of the values obtained for the carbon- 
dioxide elimination and oxygen absorption. Accurate respiratory 


1Durig, Denkschriften der mathematisch-naturwissenschaftlichen Klasse der kaiserlichen Akad- 
emie der Wissenschaften, Vienna, 1909, 86, p. 118. 
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quotients are much more difficult to obtain than accurate figures for 
the carbon-dioxide elimination and oxygen absorption. 

The uniformity of results is also greatly dependent upon the amount 
of training which the subject has had. In general, one can not expect 
so good results from untrained subjects, particularly if they are patho- 
logical, as from trained subjects. This is generally true, regardless 
of the apparatus which is used. With no known respiration apparatus 
can an investigator be absolutely certain that the results obtained in a 
first experiment with a subject will be accurate. Magnus-Levy' has 
stated that in one case it was necessary for him to make experiments 
with one subject daily for over 10 days before he was certain that there 
was not a slight diminished metabolism due to the lack of training. 

In drawing conclusions, the results obtained must be very carefully 
examined and the different factors involved compared. For example, 
the values for the carbon-dioxide elimination should be compared with 
the values for the total ventilation and those for the total ventilation 
with the respiration-rate. Records of the pulse-rate and respiration- 
rate are of great importance, and valuable evidence as to the character 
of the respiration may be secured from graphic records. An idea of 
the character of the experiment may also be obtained from readings of 
the ventilation from minute to minute, which may be secured from the 
movements of the spirometer on the Benedict respiration apparatus 
or from the meter with the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus. 

The condition of the subject at the time of the experiment must also 
be considered very carefully. For example, the results obtained in 
an experimental period which follows immediately after the subject 
has lain down upon the couch can not be expected to be comparable 
with those obtained in the experimental periods following or carried out 
some time later. A subject should rest quietly upon the couch for 
at least a half hour, preferably three-quarters of an hour, before the 
beginning of the experiment, unless a study is being made of the effect 
of the previous state upon the metabolism. In such a study, however, 
the same character of results would not be expected as would be ob- 
tained when experiments were being made for the purpose of establish- 
ing basal values for future work. In determining a base-line for later 
investigations, extreme care is necessary in the interpretation of results. 
Furthermore, as uniform results as possible should be secured, other- 
wise if a very small increase is superimposed upon a variable base-line 
there is no definite evidence that the increase is positive. 

In general, when interpreting the results of experiments, one must 
distinguish between the variations due to the apparatus and variations 
due to the subject. The first can be eliminated within certain limits 
and these limits must be determined for each of the apparatus used. 


1Magnus-Levy, Zeitschr. f. klin. Med., 1897, 33, p. 258. 
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It is recommended that so far as possible all respiration apparatus 
be controlled by means of some method in which a known quantity 
of the gases is measured. For instance, candles, alcohol, ether, or other 
combustible materials may be burned, and, since their composition is 
definitely known, the oxidation products and oxygen requirement may 
be definitely measured and compared with the actual determinations 
made with the apparatus. It must be pointed out that such control 
tests only prove that the apparatus is theoretically accurate, but does 
not necessarily prove that all experiments made upon men with this 
apparatus will give accurate results. Too frequently an apparatus 
which has been proved to be theoretically correct has been used by 
investigators in a way in which it was not intended to be used or the 
experiments were not carried out under proper conditions or were 
not sufficiently controlled. Far-reaching conclusions and theoretical 
deductions have then been drawn from a very few experiments. The 
determination of the respiratory exchange of man in short periods and 
particularly of the respiratory quotient is a very difficult problem. 
Conservatism in the acceptance and interpretation of results is therefore 
strongly recommended because of the great number of variable factors 
involved in any respiration experiment and because of the great necessity 
of repeated observations before one can be absolutely certain of the 
results obtained. 


I desire to express my thanks to Miss A. N. Darling for much assis- 
tance in the preparation and editing of the manuscript and to Professor 
Francis G. Benedict for advice and helpful criticism throughout this 
investigation. 
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